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THE OUTLOOK. 


T is rarely the case that The Christian Union con- 
tains so many papers of serious consequence and 
permanent value as are to be found in this week’s 
issue. The ‘‘ Revolt Against the Saloon” gives a 
comprehensive account of the present status of the 
political temperance movement in this country ; Dr. 
Briggs interprets the attitude of the Presbyterian 
Church toward Christian union on the basis of the 
Bishops’ declaration ; George Tallman presents the 
“* Landlords’ Side of the Irish Question,” drawn 
from a careful study of original documents; Mr. 
Root gives an account of the success and effect of 
one of the largest profit-sharing experiments in this 
country, that of Ara Oushman & Oo.; and an original 
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translation of a characteristically striking story by 
Count Tolstoi presents in a very fresh manner the 
true spirit and methods of Christian work. In addi- 
tion to these contributions are two important papers 
which belong to the current history of the times, the 
Memorial to Mr. Beecher adopted by Plymouth 
Church, and the report of the special committee on 
the work of the American Tract Society. This last 
presents, as our readers will see, some very radical 
recommendations: no less than the complete separa- 
tion of the Business and Missionary Departments, 
the sale of the present Tract House, the substitution 
of contract work for its present printing and binding 
establishment, and the discontinuance of the ‘‘ Illus- 
trated Ohristian Weekly,” together with some other 
measures of constitutional reorganization to make the 
work of the Society more efficient. 





It looks very much as if the Salisbury Ministry, 
with its usual bad luck, had made a blunder in 
connection with the publication of the alleged Par. 
nell letter in the London ‘‘ Times.” Sir Oharles 
Lewis, a thoroughgoing Oonservative, led the Govy- 
ernment into the blunder by demanding that the 
printer of the ‘‘ Times ” should be brought to the bar 
of the House in order to substantiate serious charges 
against a member of the House, and therefore 
against the honor of the whole body. The motive of 
Sir Oharles Lewis was, of course, to disconcert the 
Irish party, but his enterprise seriously miscarried. 
The Ministry refused to sustain the motion, and pro- 
posed instead to support the Parnellites in an action 
for libel against the ‘‘ Times.” Everybody in Eng- 
land knows that such an action would be like an old- 
fashioned Irish comedy, a roaring farce ; and the 
action of the Ministry is universally interpreted as 
disingenuous and insincere. An attack has been 
made of a serious kind on the Irish party, and when 
a proposition was made to meet it by Parliament- 
ary inquiry, the Governmert has avoided the issue 
and proposed a procedure which everybody knew 
must be fruitless. The result is to strengthen mate- 
rially the hands of Mr. Parnell, and to deepen the 
impression almost universal in England that the 
letter is a forgery, and that in spite of this fact the 
Government is willing to make capital out of it. 
English love of fair play makes even the Tories shrink 
from such a political trick. 





Paris has always regarded itself as the capital of 
civilization, the city most free from provincialism 
and most thoroughly wedded to large ideas of things ; 
but there is no city in the world in which provincial 
feeling is so easily aroused as in the capital of France. 
There is probably hardly another city of the first 
rank in which a national antipathy would vent itself 
on the operas of a dead composer, especially if that 
composer happened to be a recognized master. But 
this is the sort of thing that Paris has been doing 
during the last week ; and it has gone so far that the 
Wagner operas have been withdrawn from the stage 
where they were being performed. Great mobs in 
the neighborhood of the theater worked up their 
ancient antipathies by the familiar cries heard when 
the French armies were leaving Paris sixteen years 
ago, ‘‘ Down with Germany,” ‘‘ On to Berlin,” etc. 
This ebullition of feeling grows out of the Schnae- 
beles episode, which seems to have produced in Paris 
just the sort of disclosure of French feeling which 
some people think Bismarck would like to bring to 
light. The whole affair has been extremely childish, 
and leads an outsider to believe that much of the 
unreality and sham which predestined the defeat of 
the French in their great struggle with Germany 
still remains. A strong and great people do not 
manifest their indignation by attacking works of 
art. 


A well-informed correspondent gives in another 
column an account of the present political movements 
against the saloon. We have not seen anywhere else 
80 complete and comprehensive a view of this uprising 











of the people, which extends from Maine to Georgia 
and from Pennsylvania to Texas ; which takes on a 
variety of forms, now Prohibition, now Local Option, 
now High License ; which possesses a moral but not 
yet a political unity ; which is spontaneous and simul- 
taneous in all parts of the country ; which has behind 
it the Christian sentiment and the awakening con- 
science of the nation, and a power which has never 
been so potently felt before, that of woman aroused 
to defend her home and her children from the 
Devourer. Our correspondent well entitles this ‘* The 
Revolt Against the Saloon.” It isexactly this. If in 
mapy localities it takes the form of a determination 
to sweep out of American life all use of alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage, this is because as yet no way 
to close the saloon has been clearly formulated which 
does not prohibit all sales of liquor for purposes of 
beverage, rather than because a majority of the 
American people de-ire by law to regulate the diet of 
the home or the appetite of the individual. The 
politician is as blind as a bat who, in the light of the 
survey afforded by our correspondent, imagines that 
he can disregard this revolt against the saloon, or can 
pacify it with platforms and promises. The intelli- 
gence and conscience of the Nation are determined not 
to be dominated by its ignorance, its greed, and its 
appetite. The coming contest is to be one between 
the brains of the plain people on the one side and the 
pocket of an oligarchy and the diseased appetite of 
its victims on the other ; in such a contest there can 
be but one issue in this country. The Democratic 
party is naturally the anti saloon party in the South; 
the Republican party is naturally the anti saloon 
party in the North ; but if the latter does not speedily 
realize both its duty and its opportunity, its oppor- 
tunity will be gone and its duty will be assumed 
by a more faithful representative of the moral 
interests of the Nation. In Kansas and Iowa the 
Republican party is a party of temperance ; but it is 
not in Ohio, New York, and Pennsyivania. We do 
not suppose that the leaders at Albany will pay much 
attention to the warnings of such a paper as The 
Ohristian Union; but we put on recoru here the 
prophecy that unless they offer the people of this State 
something better than the Vedder bill, unless they 
put their party at the ead of this anti saloon revolt, 
the exodus which they have already seen from the 
party will be insigaificant in comparison with that 
which they will see. The anti-saloon Republicans 
are to hold a meeting soon in New York City, in 
which addresses are promised by Senator Evarts and 
other prominent party men. This is very well; 
we welcome it. But what is more important is 
some definite plan for dealing with the saloon 
problem, adopted by such leaders, with a sink-or- 
swim, live or die, survive-or-perish commitment to 
it. We believe we speak for great numbers of old- 
time Republicans when we say that we would sooner 
join the Prohibitionists in a movement to forbid all 
sale and manufacture of alcohol as a beverage, and 
trust to the future to guard against the inevitable 
reaction from this un-American legislation, than to 
follow shilly-sbally, dilly-dally leaders, who offer 
their matins to the Good Lord and their vespers to 
the Good Devil, and betweenwhiles cast nets for 
temperance votes. 





‘*Bradstreet’s Journal” has been inquirivg into 
the views of the commercial public re:pecting the 
new Inter State Commerce law, and it appears from 
the report that, if the dissatisfaction has not been 
overrated, the positive satisfaction with the law has 
been greatly underrated. While some are doubtful, 
and some think the effect of the law unfavorable, 
and others do not recognize any serious effect pro- 
duced by it, a very considerable proportion consider 
that the advantages already gained more than coun- 
terbalance the disadvantages. In New York City, 
out of fifty-six shippers interviewed, twenty five ex- 
pressed favorable opinions as to the effect of the law. 
The ‘‘ Inter-Ocean ” of Chicago has been conducting 
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a similar investigation with a somewhat simila: 
result, though it reports in addition a growing dis- 
gust at the attitude of the railroads, which have 
taken advantage of the law in many cases to increase 
their rates, to deny facilities before granted, and 
generally to provoke resentment. Doubtless they 
have hoped to direct this resentment against the 
law, but it is beginning to operate against the rail- 
roads. The American people are not easily driven, 
and if a public suspicion should come to be largely 
entertained that railroad officials are endeavoring to 
compel a repeal of the law, they will be much more 
likely to find added to it provisions conferring on the 
Commissioners power to regulate or modify railroad 
and passenger rates. 


interview with Senator Stanford, of California, in 
which he states with very great clearness the funda- 
mental elements involved in what is called the in- 
dustrial problem. This interview is remarkable not so 
much for what it contains, for the same things have 
been said from the professor’s chair and the agitator’s 
platform, and are an immeasurably familiar story to 
our readers; it is remarkable as coming from a million- 
aire and a practical man of business. Mr. Stanford 
holds that all capital is the product of labor ; that the 
profits of capital are the sum which laborers pay to 
the capitalists for furnishing them with employment 
and with tools ; that the strikes and combination of 
labor are an endeavor to reduce the price so paid to 
capital for furnishing employment; that whenever 
the laborers possess sufficient intelligence to organize 
their owo labor and sufficient thrift to own their 
tools, Jabor will receive all the profits of industry 
and will be entitled tothem. ‘‘ When the opportuni- 
ties for education among workingmen were more 
restricted and limited than at present, an intelli- 
gent employer class originating and directing labor 
was indispensable. What I believe is that the time 
has come when the Jaboring men can perform for 
themselves the offices of becoming their own em- 
ployers, that the employer class is less indispensable 
in the modern organization of industries, because the 
laboring men themselves possess sufficient intel- 
ligence to organize into co-operative relations aud 
enjoy the entire benefits of their own labor.” The 
Ohbristian Union has never said anything more 
radical than this. And we may add that the principles 
embodied in this interview a}; pear to us far more 
hopeful of practical results to the workingman than 
the panacea proposed for his redemption by Henry 
George and Father McGlynn. 





The full text of Cardinal Manning’s article on the 
Knights of Labor lies before us. It confirms the 
report which we had already given, except that it is 
more distinctly than the cabled abstract indicated a 
defense of the Koights of Labor. Its quotation from 
Cardinal Gibbon:’s paper may be regarded as a guasi 
official correction of certain popular misconceptions 
respecting this order, which has been represented as 
an oath-bound, secret order, binding its members to 
absolute and unquestioning obedience. This Cardinal 
Gibbons, as quoted by Oardinal Manning, denies. 
He affirms ‘that there is no oath, no obligation to 
secrecy toward a competent ecclesiastical authority 
even outside the confessional, and no promise of 
blind obedience. The secrecy of the order is really 
little if anything more than that secrecy which, 
in the present competitions of trade, characterizes the 
interior deliberations of all commercial and indus 
trial organizations. An organization cannot, any 
more then an individual, wear its heart upon its 
sleeve. Oardinal Manning traces the modern labor 
organizations back to their ancestors, the old trade 
guilds, and maintains their rightfulness by an appeal 
both to natural Jaw and to history. He says nothing 
more than has been said heretofore by individuals 
and presses ; but in sayingit he speaks, in a measure, 
for the most powerful ecclesiastical organization in 
the world. And, what is quite as significant, he 
unites with Cardinal! Gibbons in an endeavor to 
identify the Roman Oatholic Church with democracy, 
and to make it a guide and a help, not a repression 
of and interference with, the upward and forward 
movement of the laboring and poorer classes. 





Toe ‘‘Santinel” of Milwaukee, Wis., apropos 
of the series of letters to workingmen in The Qbris- 
tian Union, gives a list of the bills introduced into the 
Wisconsin Legislature by members of the labor 
party, as affording an indication of what happens 
when workingmen take a hand in politics. Among 
them are bills requiring corporations to pay all em- 
ployees weekly, to do away with present labor con- 
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tracts, to limit telephone charger, to punish the 
exaction of more than Jega! interest on chattel mort- 
gages, to require sanitary conditions in factories, to 
render employers responsible for injaries of persons 
in their employ under sixteen years of age, to require 
railroads to use safety couplings on freight trains, to 
prevent the employm>nt of Pinkerton police by cor- 

porations, and to prevent blacklisting—all of which 
appear to us to be’good in their aim ; whether wise in 
their provisions or not we have no means of jadging. 

On the other hand, bills fixing the hours of labor, re- 

quiring Milwaukee policemen to give bonds against 
false arrests, and taking away from the courts the 
power of summary punishment for contempt, appear 
tous unwise in their scope and purpose. The bills 
roak'ng railway corporations responsible to railroad 
employees and levying » graduated tax on legacies, 
from five per cent. on $590 up to fifty per cent. on 
$200,000, heve both reesived in principle the approval 
of eminent jurists. O1 the whole, the record is not 
one of which workingmen have any occasion to 
be ashamed. It is at least as good az that furnished 
by the average legislation introduced by the repre- 
sentatives of other parties. 


Official correspondence between Mr. Bayard and 
the Eaglish Government has been published showing 
that last December Secre‘ary Biyard proposed to that 
Government the constitution of a mixed commission 
to settle the difficulties respecting the Canadian fish- 
eries between the two Governments pacifically by 
establishing the limits which shall separate the exclu- 
sive from the common rightof fishing on the Oanadian 
coasts, to establish such regulations as may ba neces- 
sary to secure to fishermen of the United Sates the 
privilege of entering Canadian harbors for specific 
purposes, to agree upon pena!ties for violation of the 
provisions thus to be agreed upon, and to send from 
each conutry one or two national vessels to super- 
intend the fishing operations and to guard against 
contention. To this the English Government ob 
jected, and proposed, as we understand the matter, 
what we have already reported, namely, a renewal 
of the Treaty of Washington, with its reciprocal pro- 
visions for free trade in fish for the Oanadians and 
free access to the inshore Oanadian fisheries for the 
Americans. The only practical comment on this 
correspondence is that neither country desires to 
proceed to extreme measures, that both are anxious 
for peace, and that this gives a fair promise of a 
pacific issue. 


The political effect of the President’s action in tha 
Guilford Miller case, as reported in Jast week’s Ohris- 
tian Union, is foreshadowed in a public interview 
with Mr. Powderly, who declares the hearty sympa- 
thy of the Knights of Labor with the President in his 
action. He says: 


“We shall to a man support any administration which 
enters earnestly upon land reform, and stand by it until the 
last gun is fired. Why should we not? The land question 
is no new question with us. We have been watching this 
growing evil for years. At every session of the Knights 
strong resolutions have been passed denouncing speculators 
and land-grabbers who have openly defied the law and ap- 
propriated to their own use million: of acres to which they 
had no legal title whatever. The Knights, however, do not 
regard this as in any sense a political question. It is a mat- 
ter of patriotism, not of party. Whichever party allows 
this evil to continue will encounter our opposition, and 
whichever party devises and pushes the remedy for it can 
safely count on our sympathy and co-operation.”’ 


We have no doubt that this is true, and that any 
political party which desires the vote of the working- 
man at the next election must give a cordial and 
practical support to all legal measures for redeeming 
the public lands from public thieves and restoring 
them to the people. 





Mr. Oarlisle, in an address at Louisville, has ex 
pressed the conviction, not only that the Democratic 
party is bound by its pledges to make some definite 
effort to revise the tariff and reduce taxation, but 
that it is likely to accomplish something in this 
direction at the next session by aid of enough Rapub 
Jican votes in the House to overbalance those of the 
Randall Democracy. We are, however, inclined to 
believe that an honest and earnest effort will be 
made to reduce taxation, either by abolishing inter- 
nal revenue taxes—that is, taking the tax off the 
whisky and tobacco, and leaving it on the necessaries 
of life—or else by taking it off of sugar, which is 
every man’s luxury, not to say necessity ; also off of 
enough raw materials to bring our revenue down to 
something like an approximation of our necessary 
expenditures. For a movement of this latter kind it 
is very probable that Mr. Oarlisle could secure a con- 
siderable Republican vote in the House. 
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The climatic changes which have taken place in our 
ewn country during the last century are wonderfu 
enough; but, if we may credit the report in the 
‘**Tribune,” they are as nothing compared with the 
changes which have taken place in Egypt during 
the last decade. Until 1878, says the report, such a 
thing as rain was entirely unknown at Oairo, whereas 
nowadays there is one perpetual and almost tropical 
downpour, which commences in November and lasts 
until March. Not only this, but two years ago there 
was actually a snow storm on the shores of the Red 
Sea—a phenomenon which frightened as well as 
astounded the natives. These atmospheric changes 
are naturally causing a complete revolution in the 
construction of houses and the mode ot life. Water- 
tight roofs and improved stoves are made necessary, 
while dried mud no longer suffices as building 
material for the hovels of the fellahs. A still more 
serious result is the increased unhealthiness of the 
country, which in time past has been a favorite 
winter resort for invalids. Oairo is built on the ruins 
of its former self, or rather its former selves. Eight 
or ten dead cities lie buried beneath it. This vast 
funeral mound is now for the first time being soaked 
with water. The annual inundations of the Nile did 
not reach it. Now the heavy rainfalls are convert- 
ing the rubbish of centuries into ‘‘ a heap of wet 
garbage.” Every night a dense mist gathers over the 
city, and all kinds of fever are becoming prevalent. 
No satisfactory explanation is given for these great 
climatic changes. There has been no destruction of 
forests, nor has the face of nature been materially 
altered by new inroads of civilization. The only 
physical change of importance that has been brought 
about is in the construction of the great canals. These 
are therefore looked upon as furnishing a possible 
explanation for the phenomena. 


GENERAL NEws —The sentences of death against 
the Nihilists engaged in the recent plot to assassinate 
the T-ar have been commuted to imprisonment for 
life except in two cases.——Earthquaky shock: of 
considerable violence were felt in Arizona, Texas, and 
other parts of the Southwest last week ——Q 1een 
Kapiolani was received by the President last week. 

——The Connellsville coke burners have refused to 
accept the decision of the arbitrators, and are again 
on strike. A bad example !——There seems to be a 
possibility of the postponement of Jacob Sbarp’s trial. 

Small-pox is spreading in Ouba.——The Pacific 
Railroad Commission have been hearing testimony 
in New York this week in regard to the Union Pacific 
road.——By a terrible disaster in the coal mines at 
Nanaimo, B. C., over a hundred lives were lost. —— 
Tae steamship ‘‘ La Champagne” on Friday collided 
near Havre with another steamer, and twelve Italian 
emigrants lost their lives while attempting 'to ‘seize 
one of the boats against orders.——Negotiations 
for the sale of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are 
still going on.—News has just been received from 
the Stanley expedition. All were well, and the 
caravan was about to start for Emin’s camp by way 
of Stanley Falls, 








TWO PROFESSORS ON PREACHING. 


HE ‘*Homiletic Raview” and the ‘ Andover 
Review” each contains a paper on Henry Ward 
Beecher. Both are anonymous. The one in the 
‘*Homiletic Review” is said by the editor to be by 
‘‘an eminent professor of homiletics.” The one in 
the ‘‘Andover Review,” we venture to say from inter- 
nal evidence, is by an eminent professor of homiletics. 
There the parallel ceases. The Andover professor has 
heard Mr. Beecher frequently and sympathetically ; 
there are indications that the other eminent pro- 
fessor heard him rarely, if ever. The Andover profes- 
sor has read with care the story of Mr. Beecher’s life, 
and is familiar with his writings ; the other eminent 
professor does not show any acquaintance with Mr. 
Beecher’s life ; into the writings he has dipped here 
and there, just enough to furnish him with materials 
for his criticism on Mr. Beecher as a religious 
teacher. The Andover professor enters into Mr. 
Beecher, perceives the workings of his mind, and 
reveals the man to us; the other eminent professor 
stands off at a distance, looks at the preacher from 
without, criticises him. The one has insight, the 
other only observation ; the one spiritual perception, 
the other only a critical judgment ; the one a stand- 
ard of divine life, the other a theological yardstick ; 
the one reveals, the other only analyzes. The one 
writes reverently, though without laudation; the 
other puts on his judicial robes, summons an accused 
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before him, and tries to temper a caustic condemua- 
tion of Mr. Beecher’s moral aims by a patronizing 
praise of his genius. One writes with a classic Eng- 
lish, fit instrument of deep and spiritual thought ; the 
other with a bristling and electric English, fit instru- 
ment of a keen but uninformed passion for criticism. 
One closes his unveiling of the great preacher’s per- 
sonality with the sentence, ‘‘ In the lifelong warfare 
that he waged against the slavery of moral evil, and 
in behalf of intellectual, religious, and political lib- 
erty, he wielded the weapon of oratory with the 
splendid excellencies of insight, sincerity, sympathy, 
simplicity, and strength ;” the other embodies the 
conclusion of his post mortem with the oracular decia- 
ration, ‘‘ What the age needed was a Master. What 
the age wanted was ‘ unrestrained will.’ Mr. Beecher 
offered it what it wanted, and not what it needed. 
The work of any man who does that, splendid 
howsoever in seeming it may be, must be ‘ burned 
up.’ ” 

We have not referred to these two estimates of a 
great man to sit in judgment upon them, nor to 
restate our own estimate in the lightof them. A 
correspondent in another column shows his reasons 
for thinking that ‘‘ an eminent professor of homi- 
letics”” knows as little of Paul as he does of Mr. 
Beecher ; if criticism of the critic were needed, there 
would be no occasion to supplement Mr. Morrow’s 
brief and compact critique. We refer to the pro- 
fessor’s criticism simply because it affords a text for 
some words on a common misapprehension of the 
nature of the Gospel and the object of preaching. 
If the professor represents the conception of the 
Gospel generally entertained in our theological 
schools, we should not need to look further for an 
explanation of the oft-lamented lack of power in the 
modern pulpit. 

The keynote of all pagan religions is law; the 
keynote of the Gospel is grace. The end of all 
pagan religions is to make men obedient to some 
external master—sometimes a god or gods, some- 
times merely a church or a priesthood representing 
the gods. The obedience is not always, indeed is not 
often, ethical; it is not a doing of right. It is 
submission to ecclesiastical rules, performance of 
churchly rites. Its emphasis is almost invariably 
on the ceremonial. The more rigorously legal it be- 
comes, the more minutely ritualisticis it. But whether 
ethical or ecclesiastical, it is always obedience to an 
external law and an external Jaw-giver. Paganism 
is never the parent of a spontaneous life. And, con- 
versely, every religion whose keynote is obedience to 
external law, and which does not produce and pro- 
mote spontaneity of life, is pagan. Its forms may 
be Ohristian, but its heart is heathen. It produces, 
at the best, never a man, only a Frankenstein image 
of a man. 

What man needs is not new law, nor more law, 
nor better law; but power to do what he knows 
to be right. The cry of the human is, ‘‘ What I 
would, that do I not ; but what I hate, that do I.” 
The answer of the redeemed is, ‘‘I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The othics of the 
Bible are not novel. Its lawis only a transeript, 
clearer aud more intelligible, of what is written in 
the conscience of man, which long disregard has 
obscured and darkened. Obhrist came not to give a 
new law, or enforce a new observance, but to give 
power to become the sons of God to all that believe 
on his name. The end of the Gospel is therefore 
exactly what Mr. Beecher declared it to be, ‘‘ recon- 
structed humanity.” The mission of the Ohristian 
preacher is to proffer to mankind this power which 
makes obedience possible, because it makes disobe- 
dience impossible. Paul declares this over and over 
again. This is what he means when he says, ‘‘ By 
the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight.” By obedience to an external law, or 
an external Master, man is neither brought into 
harmony with himself nor into harmony with God. 
He must be born again; he must be a new creature 
in Christ Jesus. What is that but saying he must be 
“reconstructed”? This is the end of the Bible; 
Which is given that the man of God—that is, the 
man whose life springs out of union with God—may 
be thoroughly farnished unto all good works, This 
is the end of redemption : that they who aforetime 
were the children of wratb, whose life was born and 
nurtured of their own earthly passions, may become 
children of God, ‘‘ his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.” This is the end of the 
Gospel ministry, the reason why God gave prophets 
and apostles and evangelists and pastors and 
teachers; that we ‘‘ may come unto a perfect man, 





unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Ohrist.” Any man who imagines that anything 
other or less than this is involved in the Gospel, that 
to preach it is to preach obedienze to an external 
statute and an external Master, even though he be 
‘Can eminent professor of homiletics,” needs to read 
and ponder Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians: ‘‘ after 
that ye have known God, or rather are known of God, 
how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments whereunto ye desire to be in bondage ?” 

The Scripture does indeed lay great stress on 
obedience ; whether Mr. Beecher laid enough stress 
upon it we shall not here discuss. But the obedience 
it urges is either means to a higher end, namely, a 
“reconstructed manhood,” reconstructed on the 
pattern and by the spirit of Christ, or it is the 
spontaneous ob:dience of a reconstructed apirit, which 
is the best evidence that the reconstruction is real 
and vital. ‘‘An eminent professor of homiletics ” 
affords quite unconsciously an illustration of the only 
obedience which the Gospel urges or which the Gospel 
accepts. ‘‘ Every muscle of his [Mr. Beecher’s] flesh, 
every bone and nerve and sinew of his frame, the 
very blood in throat and check and brow, was abso- 
lutely obedient to the demand of the orator.” This 
is the spontaneous obedience of a body which has 
become the perfect instrument of a spirit dwelling 
within. Whether obedience is servile or not depends 
upon the question whether the master is within or 
without ; whether the obedience is a conscious aud 
deliberate bending of the will to a will without, or 
the absolute unity of the two wills in the fellowship 
of aperfect love. This latter is ths only obedience 
the Onristian religion recognizes. It is au obedience 
which is spontaneous, because it is the obedience of 
a reconstructed manhood. The law is within, not 
without ; the Master abides in the soul. The soul is 
not uuder the Master, but dwelling in him. As the 
spirit of the orator uso3 all the orgaus of his body, 
which knows no will but his, so God uses every 
faculty aud power of his child, who knows and has 
no will but the divine will. We cannot even say for 
a modern teacher who ignores this truth that he has 
gone back to the Old Testament; tor even the Old 
Testament prophets did not ignore it. ‘* The law of 
the Lord,” says the Psalmist, ‘* is perfect, converting 
the soul.” 

Now, there is but one way iu which this spontaneous 
obedience of the soul to God can be brought about ; 
that is by a change of the affections or emotions. 
External obedience from a fear of penalty or a hope of 
reward, or eveu a mere acquiescence in and yielding to 
a stronger will, never can accomplish it. The heart 
is the source of life; and the Gospel differs from all 
other religions in that it undertakes to change men’s 
hearts, aud so to change their lives. And it under- 
takes to do this by bringing God down into men, by 
helping men up into God, by making the two oue. 
** To really raise man to God was,” says the Ando- 
ver reviewer, *‘ in his |Mr. Beecher’s| view, the only 
true test of success in the Obristian ministry.” 
Whether this is a true expression of Mr. Beecher’s 
aims we do not discuss—not that we entertain any 
doubt of the fact; but it, at all events, was the aim 
of Paul, aud is the aim of the true Gospel preacher. 
The end of his ministry is being, not doing, aud doing 
only as that is a spontaneous expression of being. 
It is his function, not to make men live as though 
they loved God, but so to present God to them that 
they shall really love him; and then leave life to 
obey that love, as it always will and must if the 
love be supreme. The psychology which must 
underlie ali effective preaching is that which the 
Andover reviewer attributes to Mr. Beecher: 
‘*He viewed all life in relation io God in Christ. 
Christ was all in all for al/ life. In his philosophy of 
life the emotions and passions of men held the key 
to their action, and the secret of a speaker's key to 
that action. Action moves, character expresses 
itself, according to the activity.of the feelings. Get 
at the passions of men, educate the feelings into 
nobility, and you raise action aud character to the 
spontaneous, habitual expression of a high type of 
manhood.” This is the true function of the preacher. 
He is not a law-giver, but a iife-giver. Like his 
divine Master, he comes to men that they may have 
life, and that they may have it more abundantly. 
The Pharisee is a preacher of law; the Paritan may 
be; the Obristian preacher is a preacher of Christ. 
The end of his ministry is that ‘‘ Christ may dwell ic 
your hearts by faith.” The only obedience he knows 
or cares for is the spontaneous obedience of a “ re- 
constructed manhood,” made willing in the day of 
God’s power. And his mission is to herald to wait- 
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ing souls the advent of Him who makes a new and 
divine manhood possible, and not only possible but 
easy and joyous. 

We advise our clerical readers to read the ‘ An- 
dover Review” for April and the ‘‘ Homiletic Re- 
view” for May. The study they afford of Mr. 
3eecher’s character may not be important for them. 
But the first will show them, by its study from life, 
the secret of power in the pulpit ; and the second, 
by its false philosophy of power and its false con- 
ception of the Gospel, will show the secret of pulpit 
Weakness and the cause of its failures. 


THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT MOVE- 
MENT. 


HE Chicago ‘‘ Interior” revived an erroneous 

report as to the action of the Episcopal House 
of Bishops last fall in Chicago; The Christian Union 
corrected the error, as from authentic information it 
did at the time, respecting the proceedings of the 
House of Bishops, which are held in secret. The 
‘Interior’ does not correct the error; indeed, it 
dogmatically affirms that ‘‘ the ‘ Interior’s’ statement 
of the events at the time of the meeting of the two 
conventions here was a true statement.” Bat it takes 
the occasion to produce a paragraph of bitter invective 
against the Episcopal Church, and so to divert the 
attention of its readers from its historical error. 
Whether ‘‘the Episcopals shun us as the ‘ Catholic 
Review’ says the devil shuns holy water,” whether 
this church of Christ is ‘‘ an inflated and ridiculous 
little sect,” whether Episcopalians ‘‘ will not even 
recognizs us in temperance or other reformatory 
work,” are not the questions at issue ; but, Wnat did 
the House of Bishops do last fall respecting the 
Oongregationalists ? What they did do was this : they 
Jaid on the table a resolution of greeting to the 
Oongregationalists passed by the House of Deputies, 
because it was not cordial enough to suit the Bishops, 
and substituted one expressing ‘‘ hearty respect and 
affection for all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, and at this time especially for their fellow- 
Ohristians assembled in this city as the National 
Oouxcil of Congregational Ohurches.” This certainly 
does not justify the ‘‘Interior” in saying that they 
refused to recognize the Oongregationalists in any 
way. Nor did they refuse ‘‘to unite with them 
[the Congregationalists] in prayer for the peace and 
unity of Christendom ;” they were not asked to 
do so; both bodies were so fuil of their own 
work that it probably did not occur to either 
to suggest such a union prayer-meeting. Oan- 
dor compels us to add that if there were in 
either body any considerable number of men 
whose attitude toward the other resembled that of 
the “Interior” toward the Episcopalians, such a 
union prayer-meeting would probably have been im- 
practicable. We do not propose to follow the ** In- 
terior” in its general statements ; but they are as 
wide of accuracy as its particular one. The Ohureh 
Temperance Society, organized by Episcopalians for 
temperance work, seeks and has received the co- 
operation of temperance men of other communions. 
The Editor of The Christian Union lives in a town 
where the clergy of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist churches have all united in 
common religious services on Thanksgiving and other 
occasions ; he has been invited into an Episcopal pal- 
pit by an Episcopal clergyman, and spoken to the 
gathered Episcopal congregation. In the recenr [uter- 
denominational Congress Episcopalians unied with 
non-Episcepalians in a discussion of the best methods 
to promote the peace and unity of Caristendom ; inthe 
Passion Week services at Pittsfield they united with 
their brethren of other churches in common religious 
services ; they unite with them in the great evan 
gelical bodies, the Evangelical Alliance and the Bible 
and Tract Societies. There is a great deal of exciu- 
siveness in ali denominations ; but n9 progress will be 
made in getting rid of it by exaggerating it and then 
imputing it all to some other denomination than our 
own. 

We do not believe that the “ Interior” represents 
the spirit of the Presbyteriau Church ; certainly the 
spirit of the Presbyterian churches in the East is not 
represented by this ‘* You’re no dove; you have no 
business with an olive branch” response to tie 
Bishops’ declaration. Our readers will find a much 
fairer reflection of Presbyterian fecling and opinion 
in the paper of Dr. Briggs printed on another page. 
This states with admirable clearness, and with equal 
catholicity, and certainly with no evasion, the prin- 
ciples and facts which must be recognized in any 
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attempt toward Ohristian union. They are essen- 
tially those which we stated in a paragraph last 
week. The end is not organic union, but federation ; 
the basis for federation is a recognition by all the 
federated bodies of the sufficiency and authority of 
the Bible, the Nicene Oreed, the two sacraments of 
Baptiem and the Lord’s Sapper, and the legi'imacy 
of each other’s church organizations and ministerial 
orders. Each denomination must still, at least for 
the preseat, retain its distinctive features—as the 
Presbyterian Ohurch its Oalvinistic creed—while 
recognizing thatthis is distinctive, and not an essen- 
t'al feature of the Christian Church, without which 
it would be either not Christian or not a church. 
The difficulty will be to secure an acceptance of the 
two last-named principles—the mutual recognition 
of each other’s sacraments and orders. Most Amer- 
ican Baptists do not recognize as baptism any form 
but immersion, or as proper recipients of the com- 
munion aby persons not immersed on profession of 
faith ; and most Episcopalians do not recognize any 
ministerial orders that are not Episcopally ordained. 
The Baptist denomination is not an ‘‘inflated and 
ridiculous little sect” because it conscientiously 
regards adult immersion as essential to church 
organization ; nor is the Episcopalian denomination 
such a sect because it regards Episcopalian ordina- 
tion as eesential to an orderly ministry in the church. 
Such epithets do not promote ‘‘ the peace and unity 
of Christendom.” Norcan a ground of agreement be 
reached by a hypothetical baptism in the one case or 
a hypothetical ordination in the other. This is not 
to form a union, but to pretend one that does not 
exist. Yet in both the Baptist and the Episcopal 
communions there exist parties whose views indicate 
the direction in which a real union may be looked 
for: in the Baptist denomination the view of the 
English Baptists that, while immersion is essential 
to baptism, baptism, however important, is not 
essential to church membership, would remove that 
obstacle to church federation; in the Episcopal 
Ohurch the view of such eminent divines as Arch- 
bishop Whately and Dean Alford that Episcopal 
ordination, while desirable for church order, is not 
essential to the church’s existence, would remove 
that obstacle to church federation. And it is worthy 
of note that this view is entirely consistent with that 
definition of a true church of Ohrist which is fur- 
nished by the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The spirit of Dr. Briggs's paper‘is in harmony with 
recent utterances by Dr. Schaff, Professor Morris, the 
New York “ Evangelist,” and, as Dr. Briggs now inter- 
prets it, with the recently adopted minute of the New 
York Presbytery. Even more significant is the minute 
adopted April 26 by the Presbytery of New Bruns 
wick, meeting in that stronghold of Presbyterianism, 
Princeton, N. J. This overture, which is sent up to 
the General Assembly for adoption, welcomes ‘‘ with 
lively gratification” the declaration of the House 
of Bishops, ‘‘shares in the earnest desire therein 
expressed” for the unity of the church, declares 
‘* hearty accord with all who hold the essential prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Obrist, as these are set forth 
in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Episcopal Ohurch 
and in the creeds of Evangelical Ohristendom gener- 
ally,” declares that ‘‘the body of truth which all 
hold in common is of incomparably greater moment 
than the denominational peculiarities by which they 
are divided,” and sets fortb as the immediate end to 
be pursued, not “the abolition of existing church 
organizations and the fusing of all together into one 
body, which could not possibly be made homogene- 
ous at once, but rather to establish such relations 
among existing communions, based upon their mutual 
recoguition in all appropriate ways, as alike branches 
of the one true Ohurch of Ohrist, as shall lead to 
cordial co-operation in efforts to promote the King- 
dom of our common Master.” The overture closes 
with a recommendation of the adoption by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the following resolation : 

‘* Resolved, That a committee be appointed to confer with 
any similar committees that may be appointed by other 
Chr'stian Churches, which receive the Holy Scriptures as 
the infallible Word of God, and look for salvation to Christ 
alone, to consider what measures are practicable to exhibit 
and promote the unity of the Church of Christ, and to se- 
cure the co-operation in efforts to advance the kingdom of 
our common Redeemer, and to report to the next General 
Assembly. ”’ 

There can be little doubt that such a committee 
wili be appointed by the next General Assembly this 
spring ; a similar one has already been appointed by 
the Congregational Council ; the Baptists might, if 
they chose, appoint one at their spring meeting ; the 
Episcopalians cannot till their next Triennial Oon- 
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vention, three years from last fall; whether there is 
any inclination to appoint similar committees by the 
Methodists and Lutherans we do not know. In the 
Reformed (Dutch) Ohurch there is an active discus- 
sion of organic union with either the Presbyterians 
or the Oongregationalists, with some leaning, appar- 
ently, to the latter. In short, in spite of much 
apathy and some bitter hostility, the tendency 
toward more definite and cordial relations between 
the evangelical churches, which has hitherto shown 
itself only in local and sporadic manifestations, 
appears to be growing into the dimensions of a 
national movement, with a deepening and broadening 
current. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE WORK. 


HE letters of Thackeray which the delighted 

lovers of the great novelist are reading in 
‘¢ Scribner’s Magazine” bring not only delight but 
sadness with them. They are so charged with the 
personality of the writer that they renew from month 
to month the sense of irreparable loss in the passing 
out of life of a spirit so generous, so vital, so thor- 
oughly and deeply human. For Thackeray was 
much more and much greater than a writer of 
books ; he was a large-minded, large-hearted per- 
sonality in the world ; not without faults, but rich in 
lovable and manly qualities. After all these years 
one feels, as he reads these characteristit and charm- 
ing letters, that here was a man; not a writer, nora 
creature of systems and conventions, but a living 
brain and heart, alive in every thonght and pulse- 
beat, entering into life with the native zest of a bird 
loosing its wings in the upper air. It is one of the 
suggestive misapprehensions of society that this 
tender-hearted man, whose tears were never far 
from his smiles, has been called a cynic; and that 
many a writer of mock sentiment and artificial emo- 
tion has been preferred before him. Those who 
really know Thackeray love him, by the law which 
makes a great and loving nature a loadstone in this 
world of confused attractions and repulsions. And 
those who have recognized the rare and manly ten- 
derness, the noble courtesy, the honest disclosure of 
frailty, the beautiful and irresistible art, which come 
to the surface in ‘‘ Henry E:mond” and ‘‘ The New- 
comes” as naturally as hidden streams break from 
the soil, have always known that in due time the 
world must see in these works those vital qualities 
which are the soul of literature. 

Thackeray’s letters recall a fact which men of 
culture as well as others sometimes forget—that there 
must always be a noble man behind a noble work of 
art. It is a good many years since Oarlyle began the 
preaching of the truth that no great movement ever 
was conceived in fraud and born in deception. A 
movement of thought, of faith, of action, large 
enough and continuous enough to be characterized as 
great must always have a large element of truth. 
Mohammedanism never would have flashed like a 
running flame across the East and around the south- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean if there had not been 
a great and vitalizing truth at the core of all its 
errors. Behind every great outburst of genius 
through literature or art there are always great and 
real personalities ; men who believe, work, and live 
as if the world were full of verities. Such men are 
invariably faulty ; but they have the very great ad- 
vantage of being alive; they are not swathed and 
suffocated in conventions, traditions, artificial sys- 
tems of thought. Every real and living man sees 
things for himself, and such a man never was and 
never can be entirely in accord with the inheritance 
which comes to his generation from the past. He 
represents the vital element in society; he makes 
growth possible, and so continues the process which 
saves the world from the stagnation of the Egyptian 
sepulchers, full of mummy cases but depopulated of 
life. 

Behind every noble scientific work there must be 
a living soul like Darwin: a man capable of great 
and lasting enthusiasm ; a man full of that power of 
self-devotion out of which patience and faith grow 
as kindred flowers. Behind every great literary 
work there must be a genuine man: a Shakespeare 
full of an inexhaustible interest in life and of a 
sympathy as broad as humanity ; or a Dante whose 
feet will travel through hell and heaven if only they 
will bear him to the truth. Behind great sermons 
there must be the noble, aspiring, suffering soul ; 
the Paul upon whom the burden of the world rests, 
or the Pascal loving parity and right as if they were 
visible messengers from God. Personality is the 
great force which moves the world; beside it all 
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other forces are insignificant. The man of letters 
can never separate his meanness, his littleness, his 
moral deformity, from his work ; they will discover 
themselves, because he must put himself into his book. 
The minister whose vision does not take in the 
depths below life, whose nature never thrills with 
sympathy for the humblest and meanest, who does 
not feel his kinship with the most obscure and igno- 
rant soul to which he speaks, will never be a true 
messenger of the divine love; his word will always 
be cold with his essential selfishness. The scholar is 
a scholar only as he vitalizes knowledge and sees its 
indissoluble relation with the whole of things; the 
man of mere information is never a scholar; he is a 
pedant to whom all things are as dry as himself. A 
real scholar knows the man behind the fact, the 
heart behind history, the soul behind the universe. 
There is only one way to do great work; it is to 
become great yourself. 











A RECRUIT. 


HE ‘‘Advance” of Chicago has a valuable recruit. 
in its crusade against the conspiracy and insur: 
rection which is extending so rapidly through the 
churches, ‘‘ under the guire of liberty of thought and 
toleration of opinion ;” but it must sadden our con- 
temporary’s heart to see that this conspiracy and 
insurrection has extended even into the Roman 
Catholic Ohurch. Mary Dunn is a Romanist ; she 
had been told by her physician that she must not 
continue to sing in the Roman Oatholic Church, the 
strain on her voice was too great ; so she accepted 
an engagement in a Protestant church. Her priest 
required her to cancel the engagement. She hesi- 
tated. And Monsignor Doane, the Roman Oatb- 
olic Bishop in Newark, publicly rebuking her hesita- 
tion, summoned the faithful to assiat him in putting 
down that conspiracy and insurrection, ‘‘ under the 
guise of liberty of thought and toleration of opinion,” 
which appears to be epidemic just now in the Ameri- 
can churches of every form of faith and order. We 
quote : 

‘* As I eaid last Sunday, there is a spirit of schism and 
insubordination in the air. In New York, for example, 
Catholics are quoted as saying and writing things in utter 
contempt and defiance of ecclesisstical authority. Let us 
be on our guard against this moral miasma and malaria. 
Keep up the discipline of the Church. Render a willing 
and a docile obedience to her decrees, knowing that when 
we hear her we hear the voice of God. ‘ He that heareth you 
heareth me, and he that heareth me heareth him that sent 
me.’ The Catholic Church is our teacher in morals as well 
as faith ; she teaches us the duties which are common to us 
allas Christians, and the things to be done and avoided 
peculiar to our state of life. She telis the Catholic physi- 
cian what he may or may not do; so the lawyer, so all, in 
every station of life, and her teachings will be found con 
sistent with the general principles of truth and justice of 
which she is interpreter and guardian.”’ 

We submit to our esteemed Protestant contempo- 
rary whether this is not the church for all those who 
are afraid of anything that wears the ‘‘ guise of lib 
erty of thought and toleration of opinion.” 








TOO MANY CHARITIES. 


B frre is not too much charity in New York City ; 
+, but there are too many charities. A repre- 
sentative of The Ohristian Union has been lookiog 
into this matter. He reports that there are in New 
York City over fourteen thousand dependent children 
receiving ‘‘ indoor relief ;” in Brooklyn there are only 
twelve hundred! These children in Brooklyn cost 
that city $115,000 per annum ; those in New York, 
$1,400,000. The population of Brooklyn is one-half 
as great as that of New York ; the city of New York 
spends twelve times as much for helpless children. 
Obviously there is something wrong about one city or 
the other. In the main the wrong lies with New 
York. 

In both cities the money received by these institu- 
tions comes mainly from the general tax funds. In 
Brooklyn the city pays for the support of those chil- 
dren only whom the city officers have found deserving 
of assistance. In New York the appropriations are 
made to all kinds of institutions, the amount paid 
being proportioned to the number of panpers re- 
ceived. We are informed by one of the very best of 
authorities on such subjects that some thrifty 
religious institutions make money out of the children 
whom they care for. They do not expend upon eac? 
child all of the two dollars per week which the city 
allows them. Result: it is to the interest of such 
societies to foster pauperism. A zeal for the church 
stimulates their zeal for the‘cbildren. Many of there 
organizations are under the control of the Roman 
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Catholics. The money made out of the city is spent 
in enlarging their present buildings and erecting 
new ones. Some of these buildings are magnificent. 
The Society for the Separation of Ohurch and State 
struggles in vain to put an end to these appropria- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, only reformers who believe in drastic 
measures would favor the immediate cutting off all 
appropriations to charitable institutions. In reference 
to some of these charities, our duties toward the 
individual seem to run directly counter to our duties 
toward society. The Foundling Asylam of the Sisters 
of Oharity is conducted by ladies of the highest social 
standing, and in it over seventeen hundred forsaken 
babes are cared for. The institution commends itself 
to the sympathies of all who do not believe that the 
child ought to suffer for the misdeeds of its parents. 
No one who has a heart can fail to feel the sentiment 
of pity for the child. Yet no one who has a head can 
fail to see that it is dangerous to relieve parents of 
the responsibility which nature places upon them. 
What shall we say then? To this problem what 
answer is there that both heart and head will sanc- 
tion ? =We do not attempt to solve the problem. We 
only assert that charity to the children of New York 
City would be more effective if there were lees of it. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


EADERS of the Union will be interested in the 
new Sunday law of the old Puritan Common- 
wealth. Amendments leave it in the following form, 
which will go to the Governor for his signature. The 
bars are let down ail round, ample scope being allowed 
for labor to carry on the social and holiday idea of a 
modern Sunday. The barbers are shut out from Sun- 
day opening and work. ‘‘ But nothing in this section 
shall be held to prohibit the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of steam, gas, or electricity for illuminating pur- 
poses, heat or motive power, nor the distribution of 
water for fire or domestic purposes, nor the use of the 
telegraph or the telephone, nor the retail sale of drugs 
and medicines, nor articles ordered by the prescription 
of a physician, nor mechanical appliances used by 
physicians or surgeons, nor the letting of horses and 
carriages, nor the letting of yachts and boats, nor the 
running of steamboats on established routes, of street 
railways cars, nor the preparation, printing, and publish 
ing of newspapers, nor the sale and delivery of milk, 
nor the transportation of milk, nor the making of butter 
and cheese, nor the keeping open of public bath-houses, 
nor the making or selling by bakers or their employees 
of bread or other food usually dealt in by them before 
ten of the clock in the morning, and between the hours 
of four of the clock and half-past six of the clock in the 
evening.” 








At the fifty-fifth annual convention of the Alpha Delta 
Phi Fraternity held in Boston last week, a public meeting 
was held in Tremont Temple Thursday evening, at which 
the labor problem was discussed. The Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, of New York, in his address as President said 
we should resist the gross materialism of the day, and 
inspire more courageous utterance in political life. The 
development of the country since the war has been un- 
precedented in history. There is anew South, but there 
is just as really a new North. The rapid production of 
wealth, and its concentration in a few hands, has given 
{ta mighty power. To counteract this we must look to 
the educated men of the country. It is from this change 
that the labor trouble comes. If the political pilots hope 
to weather the storm they must meet the labor question 
in the right spirit. Professor James B. Thayer, of Har- 
vard Law School, held that the agitation that is going on is 
athing to be welcomed. Push away some of the bad men 
and you come upon the serious efforts of a class to bet- 
ter their conditions. He expressed the opinion that the 
better classes never really do their duty toward their 
poor neighbors. Legislation cannot settle the question, 
which rests in the hands of the well-to-do. The major- 
ity of our people are honest and well-intentioned. As 
long as those who have capital must use it, and 
those who have none must work, the labor problem 
isin way of settlement. The current legislation indi- 
cates that all will join in the settlement of the question. 
Dr. Edward E. Hale said work is the power of spirit 
over matter. Labor is the rubbing of one piece of mat- 
ter against another. Manisa worker with God. When 
the demagogue praises labor and laboring men you may 
know that he lies. What we aim at is to get less labor- 
ers and more workmen. The line of promotion to all 
classes must be kept open. This is the American sys- 
tem, which is opposed to the European. This abstract is 
a brief summary of the wisdom of educated men. 


"The Rev. W. E. Merriman, D.D., of Somerville, 
declines to recall his letter of declination as pastor of the 
Franklin Street Congregational Church. The occasion 





of his resignation was the discovery of unsuspected 
opposition by some members of his church, who held 
a private meeting and appointed a committee to 
wait upon him and request him to resign. Before 
the committee saw the pastor he was apprised of the 
action by some of his friends, and at once resigned. 
The church immediately held a meeting, and, by a vote 
of 112 to 49, requested Dr. Merriman to recall his resigna- 
tion. The church also passed a vote censuring the 
ec parte action of a small minority. Last Sunday 
he gave his final answer, reaffirming his resignation, 
saying : ‘‘ My duty is clear; indeed, I feel that I can- 
not do otherwise. My work has suddenly been so inter- 
rupted and embarrassed that it could be resumed only 
with much difficulty and disadvantage. And I must 
not conceal from you the fact that this disturbance of 
my pastorate has impaired my strength so that I cannot 
now resume this difficult work without a risk to my 
health that I have no right to take. Brethren, I am 
compelled to ask of you immediate release from the 
pastorate, and to seek for myself immediate rellef in 
rest.” 

The friction in the church has not been occasioned 
by theological differences, but rather by a disturbed 
and chronic uneasiness of a minority which on several 
other occasions have disturbed the peace and continu- 
ance of pastorates. Dr. Merriman’s ministry in Somer- 
ville has been earnest, able, faithful, and of a high spir- 
itual order, strongly endearing him to the large majority 
of the church ; and no man in Eastern Massachusetts is 
more highly esteemed among his brethren than he. 





Ata meeting of the Evangelical Alliance on Monday 
the floor of Tremont Temple was filled to hear a dis- 
cussion on political prohibition and its limits. The Rav. 
{. K. Funk, D.D, of New York, opened the discussion, 
earnestly advocating a third party, with prohibition as 
its standard, basing his argument on two propositions : 
first, that the effort to work the temperance reform 
through the Republican party for the past thirty years 
has been a dismal failure; second, that through the 
Prohibition party movement for the last two years the 
temperance reform has been greatly helped. He asserted 
that there was leas territory in the Northern States now 
under prohibition than when the Republican party 
came to the front; that the Democratic party has given 
prohibition in ten States and repealed it in five, while 
the Republican party has given it in nine and repealed 
it in four ; and that the Republican party has refused to 
submit constitutional amendments in one more Btate 
than the Democratic party bas. The liquor party, he 
sald, bas two branches—Republican and Democratic, 
There should be bu! two parties—anti-liquor and pro- 
liquor. And what Republican who loves his party 
would not rather see that party buried decently and in 
order than to see it become a liquor party? He claimed 
that there has been more temperance legislation since 
1884 io this country thas in twenty years previous. 
Why ? Because, as the New York ‘‘ Tribune” has sald, 
if the Legislatures do not pass temperance ‘measures, 
the party will suffer National defeat in 1888. 

The Rev. Hugh Montgomery advocated working the 
reform through the Republican party. He said that in 
Massachusetts eighty-five per cent. of the prohibitory 
strength isin the Republican party, which represents 
eighty-five per cent. of the taxable property, and that in 
the Nation only about one in thirty-five believes in a third 
party. If Miss Willard had continued in the Repub- 
lican party as she commenced, with her clear logic, her 
burning eloquence, her consecrated spirit, she might 
to-day represent in this land two milifons of the elect ladies 
instead of 200.000. The Republicans need to organize 
and work and slough off the unprincipled and untrust- 
worthy politicians, The Rev. J. W. Hamilton favored 
the third party as the balance of power and necessity to 
hold the temperance men of both parties up to the stand- 
ard of prohibition. Parties, he said, sit lightly upon 
him now, about as a suit of clothes, to be used as long as 
they are serviceable and to be cast aside when they are 
not. The temper of the meeting was excellent, and the 
applause about equally divided. 


At the Boston Theater on Sunday the Rev. Edward 
McGlynn, D.D., lectured to three thousand persons on 
the ‘* Cross of a New Crusade.”"——The Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands is in Boston, and attended worship 
Sunday at the Park Street and at the Trinity. ——A 
hundred colored converts were baptized Sunday in the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, there being no bap- 
tistery in the colored church. OBSERVER. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

T the last annual meet ng of the American Tract 

Society a special committee was appointed, as our 
readers will remember, to inquire into the practical 
working of the Society, and to recommend such 
changes in its constitution, methods, and management 
as may seem desirable. This report, presented at the 
annual meeting, May 11, 1887, states that there has been 














a serious decline in the volume of business of the Society 


nearly equal in the four departments of its work—book 

selling, perlodical circulation, colportage, and grants 

that this decline has been in progress for about fifteen 
years, and amounts to about one half of what it was in 
the commencement of that period. It is attributed by 
the committee chiefly to the rise and progress of denom 
inational societies, which have aff.cted other denomina 
tional agencies. At the same time the growth of the 
country and the progress of Christian harmony combine 
to increase both the necessity and the opportunity for 
certain phases of undenominational work. For such 
work the Society has great advantages—‘‘a large and 
valuable property, an established business, a series of 
publications of proved merit and efficiency in Christian 
work, a long and extensive acquaintance with the field 
and with the methods most efficient in it, a widespread 
good-will among Christ’s people, and a multitude of 
saints in heaven, who on earth have worked and prayed 
for it continuously.” The committee are of opinion 
that the Society ought not to be suffered to decline, but 
ought to be restored to a eommanding position with 
largely increased vigor, and for this purpose they rec- 
ommend the adoption of the following measures : 


First. The immediate control of the Society in all respects, 
including the election of Secretaries, shall vest in the Execu- 
tive Committee so soon as an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion to this end can be effected. 

Second. The finances and management of the Business 
Department shall be distinct and separate from those of th 
Missionary Department, so as to establish and maintain a 
separate responsibility and direction under the control of 
the Executive Committee. Books, tracts, and material sup- 
plied to the Missionary Department by the Business Depart- 
ment shall be purchased and paid for as from any other 
house, at the lowest wholesale prices; and in case of differ- 
ence as to price, such difference shall be settled by the Exec- 
utive Committee, 

Third. The Executive Committee shall determine from 
time to time what proportion of any property of the Society, 
not given tospecific objects for which itis to be held in trust, 
shall be employed for the Business and Missionary depart- 
ments respectively. 

Fourth. The Executive officers of the Business Department 
shall be the Publishing Secretary and the Financial Secre- 
rary. The Publishing Secretary shall procure and prepare 
for publication, with the advice and consent of the Pab- 
lishing Committee, such books and tracts as the purpose 
and needs of the Society may dictate. He shall also 
have the editorial supervision of, and responsibility 
for, the Soctety’s serial publications. The Financial 
Secretary, with the advice and consent of the Finance 
Committee, shall print, publish, and market the Society’s 
publications, and shill sell to the Benevolent Department, 
at the lowest wholesale price, any and all such publications, 
{n such quantities as that department may from time to 
time require. He shall also, under the advice and control 
of the Finance Committee, be the custodian of the Society’s 
property of all kinds, except money, and be its general 
business agent. 

Fifth. All branches of the Missionary or Benevolent De- 
partment, including colportage, the collection of funds, 
grants of the Society’s publications, and of money to be 
used in foreign lands, shall be in the charge of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, acting with the advice and consent of 
the Distributing Committee. }!When this Committee find 
that the missionary work requires the issue of a tract or 
book such as the Business Department judges it unprofit- 
able to publish, the Missionary Department shall be entitled 
to have the same issued for it by the Business Department 
at the bare cost of manufacture, and the plates of the same 
stored by it for the use of the Missionary Department, and 
subject to its order. 

Sixth, The Treasurer shall keep separate the moneys of the 
Business Department and those of the Missionary Depart- 
ment, and shall make no transfer from one to the other ex- 
cept by order of the Executive Committee. The moneys of 
the Business Department shall be subject to the order of the 
Finance Committee, and those of the Missionary Depart- 
ment to the order of the Distributing Committee, 

Seventh. The Executive Committee shall procure the serv- 
ices of a layman, or of a corporation, willing to act as 
Treasurer, pro forma, without salary, and enable the Society 
to dispense with a salaried officer of that grade. 

Eighth. The present Tract House, occupying a costly and 
eligible site, but requiring to be modernized onan extensive 
scale to yield a revenue proportionate to the value of the 
property, shall, whenever an opportunity offers which com- 
mends itself to the Exeeutive Committee, be disposed of by 
sale, exchange, or permanent lease, that the Society may 
occupy less expensive quarters. The Society’s capital shall 
be preserved unimpaired, and an increased revenue sought 
for the Society’s current use. 

Ninth. Whenever the building shall be sold, the Soclety’s 
printing establishment, including the bindery, shall be 
closed, and contract work be substituted. Meantime, this 
shall be done as far and as fast as in the judgment of the 
Executive Committee may be practicable. 

Tenth, The ** Illustrated Coristian Weekly,” bemg no 
longer essential to the work of the Society, shall be disposed 
of or discontinued. The ‘‘ Volks Freund,” a German 
illustrated paper, supplying a want not met by other Onris- 
tian agencies, shall be continued, the Missionary Depart- 
ment meeting the necessary expense. 

Eleventh. Endeavor shall be made to induce superior 
excellence in the Society’s publications by a liberal pay- 
ment, when required, to authors of proved ability. 





Twelfth. Endeavor shall be made to arrange with the 
denominational Boards and other houses for the purchase 
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by them from the Society of editions, bearing their own im- 
print, of occasional desirable and important works, such as 
no one of them by itself can well put forth, but which this 
Society might safely undertake with their assistance. 

Thirteenth. To relieve the confusion arising from the 
existence of several classes of directors, tae elected directors, 
together with the President, Vice-President, and Treas- 
urer, shall be designated the Board of Managers, 80 soon as 
the Constitution can be amended to this effect. 

Fourteenth. The Secretaries for the ensuing year shall be 
the same as for the year past, to wit : Corresponding Secre- 
tary, the Rev. J. M. Stevenson, D.D ; Publishing Secretary, 
the Rey. William W. Rand, D.D.; Financial Secretary, the 
Rey. G. L. Shearer, D.D. The proffered resignation of the 
Treasurer, Mr. O. R. Kingsbury, is accepted, and the thanks 
of the Society are yoted to tim for his long, earnest, effect- 
ive labors in the behalf of the Society. Further, the Execu- 
tive Committee are authorized to grant such pension to him 
as may be fitting to an officer retiring after sixty years of 
continuous service. The proffered resignation of Mr. H. E 
Simmons, the Business Agent, is hereby accepted, in order 
to reduce the working force, with thanks for his services to 
the Society through many years. 

Fifteenth. To carry into effect the first and thirteenth of 
the above measures, the Constitution shall, if the next 
annual meeting of the Society gives coneent, be amended as 
follows: 

That Article IV. be amended by striking out the words 
** Secretaries,”’ “ Trenenrer,”’ “two Anditors.”” That it be 
further amenéeca by striking out the word ‘ Directors ”’ 
ard inserting in its stead the word 

That Article V. be amended by striking ont inthe first line 
the word “ Directors ’ and Inserting “‘ Managers.’’ Forther, 
by inserting after the sentence beginning, ‘‘ The members 
of these three committees shall constitute an Executive 
Committee,”? the sentence, “This Executive Committee 
shall, at their first meeting, elect two or mere Secretaries, 
a Treasurer, and two Anditors of the Society.”’ 

That Article VJ. be amended by striking ont the word 
“ Directors ” and inserting the word “‘ Managers.”’ 

That Article IX. be amended by striking out the word 
‘ Directors” and inserting the word ‘* Managers.” 

That Article X. be amended by striking ont the word 
“Directors” and inserting the word “‘ Managers.” 

Sixteenth, The Soctety at large, and every indiv'dnal con- 
cerned in it, will strive anew to commend it and its work to 
Christians in America, and to maintain and secure its 
appropriate place and power as an agency for Jaborers in 
the harvest of our Lord. 

NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, ) 
JAMES WRITE, 
RopertT COLBY, 

WaGeR SWAYNE, } 
TaLnot W CHAMBERS, 
Henry M. MacCRacken, 
Ros WEL SMITH, J 

New York, May 7, 18£7. 

We co to press before any action of the annual meet- 
ing has been taken upon it, and for a report of euch 
ac ion we must refer our readers to next week’s Issue of 
The Coristlan Union. 

A REMARKABLE ASSEMBLAGE. 

By THE Rev. F. 8. Root. 

HE shoe factory of Ara Cushman & Co., In the city 

of Auburn, Me, is one of the largest in New 
Enrgiand. no Jess than seven hundred men, women, and 
children being employed throughout the year. There 
ate several partners In the business, a]] of whom are 
actively at work upon the ground, and by thorough 
acquaintarce with all the detatls of this most {mportant 
incustry they have established a valuable plant In a 
community where the manufacture of shoes bas been 
pre-eminently the mo3t extensive business of the town 
The head of the firm, Mr. Ara Cushman, enjoys the 
esteem and confidence not only of his employees, but of 
bis fellow-tc wosmen generally, and is actively identified 
with the social, business, and intellectual covcerns of 
the city where the venture of his youth has grcwn to 
the large proportions indicated. He is a man of gener- 
ous impulses, a wide reader and careful student of 
economic problems, a useful member of the church, of 
hoepttable nature and cordial manner, and in the con- 
duct of the industry which bears his name there has 
always been less of friction between mastcr and men 
than in many other shoe factories of New England. One 
year ago, on the 27h of March, 1886, his operatives 
assembled in a public hal! to lsten toa carefully pre 
pared address from Mr. Cushman, in which he proposed 
a plan of prefitsharing for the ensuing yesr on the fol- 
lowing basis: A falr amount to be allowed for Interest 
ov capita! invested, mansgement of the business, and 
for risks, depreciation, and other contingencies; if 
then any profit remained, it was to be divided between 
employers and their help in the proportion that labor 
bears to the rest of the cost of goo¢s. The control of the 
business was to remain in the hands of the firm, while 
three of the employees were to be selected as representa 
tives with whom the firm mlivht arrange the details of 
the plan and were to be suffic ently informed in 
regard to the cond! in and results of business so that 
at the end of the yesr they could report whether the 
conciions avr ed upon bad been fatthfully carrled cut 
It fe needless to remark that Mr. Cusbman’s proprstiion 
was received with varying degrecs of favo*. Many were 
pronouneed in {ts support; some were doubtful of its 


“* Managers.” 


- Committee. 





expediency ; othersof the employees looked upon it with 
suspicion. The general public, unacquatnted with co- 
operative enterprises in elther Lewiston or Auburn, twin 
sisters geographically, but of widely contrasted indus- 
trial activities, held aloof elther from approval or con- 
demnation. It was not generally believed that the plan 
would be a striking success at the close of the first 
year, and of late, as the time drew near for the an 
nouncement of fits working, some of the operatives 
utterly faithless, sold their right to dividends for sums 
that were merely nominal, But what fs the result ? 

Friday evening,’April 29, the employees, between 700 
and 800 in number, met in Auburn Hall, where they 
had gathered but little more than one year ago, ina 
quiver of excitement to hear the returns from their em- 
ployers and to listen to the report of their own commit- 
tee. The first speaker, a representative mechanic, and 
one of the number appointed to see that conditions 
stipniated at the beginning cf the year had been ob- 
served, began his address by rebuk'!ng the incredulity 
and suspicion with which many recetved the proposition 
of the firm; and he continued by advising his fellow- 
workmen that only confidence and good-will toward 
their employers con!ld make profit-sharing a st{il grander 
exccass during the year upon which they had entered. 
On hehelf of the committee the speaker then announced 
that, in addition to wages recetved, fully a3 bigh as the 
market rate would silow, the firm had declared a divl- 
dend of four per cent.! Instantly vociferous cheera, oft 
repeated, shook the hall, suns and handkerchiefs flut- 
tered in the air, exclamations of delight were every- 
where heard, whiie from the center of the hall popped 
up a gray-haired man who shouted, ‘‘ Three cheerg 
more for Ara Cushman!” The scene was Indescrib- 
able, and only when the enthuslasm had somewhat 
abated could the speaker proceed to state some irterest- 
ing facts, among which are the following : The business 
of the year had reached the sum of $1 269 262; there 
was pald out for labor alone $288 244 67, and of this 
amount the empioyees received each week the earnings 
of the previous week; the dividend disbursed among 
men, women, and children reached a total of nearly 
$12 000, in a business larger than that of any previous 
year by more than $150 000. It was then declared by 
their representative that in ail probability the dividend 
might have been larger if only the operatives had 
learned to be more careful and economical in the use of 
materials, and he asserted that he had seen ten cents’ 
worth of value wasted ina single dsy. In closing, all 
present were advised not to bs governed ’by the passions 
and prejudices of {ll informed agitators, but to be loyal 
to the buriness and to their employers as the only means 
of securing future prosperity. As an appeal to work- 
ingmen by workingmen the report of the committee 
was admirable for its candor, common sense, and knowl- 
edge of perils still besetting the enterprise so happily 
inaugurated. 

Mr. Cushman was then most enthusiastically welcomed 
by the audience, to whom he talked for more than half 
an hour on the present industrial situation, bringing 
home to the average understanding many of the plainest 
econom'c truths overlooked in much of the current labor 
literature. It may be ssid, in general, of this successful 
experiment in profit-sharing, that it proves the sound- 
ness and practicality of the principle under given condi- 
tions. Ina well-established business, conducted by men 
trained to management, where working psople are will- 
ing to depute to chosen and capable representatives of 
their own class the custody of their interests, without an 
itching desire to examine the books every day for them- 
celves, profit-sharing is wholly feasible. And, as in the 
present cate, every year of success is an additional tle 
that binds employer and employee more closely together. 
Again, asthis committee asserts, ‘‘a constant effort onthe 
part of the employee to do his work or her work as if they 
were doing it for themselves, and an effort to imbue 
others with the same spirit, will bring the dividend.” 
And by developing such a spit cf fraternity between 
the employer and his helpers as follows the linking 
together of interests, the chance of trouble and dissatts- 
faction is reduced to a minimum when a yerr of business 
depression arrives, ip which no dividend can be declared. 

It is not declared, elther by Mr. Cushman or the com- 
mittee, that the condition of wage earners or employers 
isas good as itZought to be, or might be, The committes 
frankly says, ‘‘ We all want more pay, and if wecan get 
it elsewhere we are not doing our duty to ourselves or 
families by working for Ara Cushman & Co. at a sacri- 
fice.” Mr, Cushman holds that the percentage of profit 
accruing to the manufacturer bas sensibly diminished in 
the last forty years. But when capital and labor are at 
wer, the chance of mutual gafn {a still further curtailed 
Therefore, profit-sharing, by stitculating the industry of 
the laborer, and quickening the business foresizht of the 
capitalist, tends to advance the ratlo of profit. either in 
wage or dividend. Aad it is the mutual and intelligent 
recognition of these asd other facts which has made the 
experiment described a noteworthy one tn the history of 
co-operative industry, 

Avusurn, Me, 





THE LANDLORDS’ SIDE OF THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


By Grorce TALLMAN. 


HE “Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union” {s sending 

out circulars In defense of its positions. The fact 

that every American paper, no matter how conservative 

{t may be on American questions, professes the warmest 

sympathy with Mr. Parnell’s demand that Irish rents 

should be halved, makes it {important that the landlords’ 
side should be heard. 

The circulars referred to give a statement of the 
privileges now enjoyed by the Irish tenants. These were 
of gradual growth up to 1870, but since that time they 
have advanced with revolutionary rapidity. Before 
1860 the rack-rent system bad prevailed in almost un- 
limited severity, The tenant was practically liable to 
evic'fon at any time, and as he was usually without 
either place to go to or means to get there, he was will- 
ing t» make any bargafn on condition that the landlord's 
agent would permit him to remaln where he was, It 
was In this way that the tenant frequently promised 
& yearly rent equal to the fee simple value of the land. 
He of course fell hopelessly in arrears, and it was not 
worth hia while to try to make anything or save any- 
thing, since porression would immediately pass to the 
landierd. The result was demoralizing, and In 1860 
an sct was passed by which the tenant could not be 
evictei for non-payment of rent uniets one year's rent 
was in arrears. This gave the tenants a little leeway, 
but did not help the more hopeless cases. 

In 1870 the first great Land Act was pasted. By this 
meature the yearly tenant who was disturbed tn his hold- 
ing for causes other than the non-payment of rest must 
be paid by the Iandlord : (a) Full compensat'on for all 
improvements made by himself or his predecessors, 
such as unexhausted manures, permanent buildings, 
and reclamation of waste lands; (4) Compensation for 
disturbance. The compensation for disturbance might, 
in certain cases, be fixed as high as sven years’ rental. 
Practically, however, there was very little danger that 
the courts would ever demand the maximum permitted 
by the Jaw. By the same act the tenants who were 
evicted for non-payment of rent must be compensated 
for whatever Improvements they had made on their 
premises, 

The next great step was taken in 1881. This was the 
result of the Land League Campaign for ‘‘ the three 
F's.” It accorded to the Irish tenant ‘‘ Fixity of Ten- 
ure,” ‘* Fair Rent,” and ‘Free Sale.” By the first of 
these privileges the tenant was secured possess’on of his 
land forever, subject to a revision of rent by the courts 
every fifteen years. In this perfodical reviston the 
courts were not to raise his rent on account of any im- 
provements which the tenant had made, but simply on 
account of the ‘‘unearned {rcrement” in the value of 
the land. The ‘‘ Fair Rent” which was accorded the 
tenant was not what the land would bring in the open 
market, but what the Land Commission might see fit to 
assess. This Commission has in {ts practice usually 
allowed the tenant a reduction of about fifteen per cent. 
from former rates, By the ‘‘ Free Sale” proviso the 
tenant who wished to give up his holding was permitted 
to sell it to the highest bidder. 

Sill another clause of this ‘‘ Land Law Act” of 1881 
was as follows: 


‘* The Land Commission, out of the moneys in their hands, 
may, if satiefied with the security, advance to the tenants, 
for the purpose of enabling them to purchase their hold- 
ings, . . . any sum not exceeding three-fourths of the prin- 
cipal. ... Any advance made by the Land Commission 

. Shall be repaid by an annuity for thirty-five years of 
five pounds for every bundred pounds of such advance.” 


Thus the tenant who paid five per cent. Interest on the 
price of his farm could in thirty five years discharge both 
interest and principal! Suppose that some American 
State should offer to lend money to its renting or mort- 
gage-burdened farmers on the same terms! What acry 
of ‘Socialism ’’ would be raised ! 

But in Ireland the State has gone a step further. The 
Land Parchsse Act of 1885 extended the time of pay- 
ment from thirty-five to forty-nine years, and lowered 
the rate of interest. The writer has been unable to con- 
sult the act itself, but one of the Unionist c'rculars 
before him says that ‘‘the annual payment of £4 for 
every £100 borrowed covers both principal and interest.” 
The circular proceeds to argue that ‘‘if a tenant already 
paying a statutory rent of £50 agrees ‘o buy from bis land- 
lord at twenty years’ purchase (or £1 000), the Govern- 
ment will lend him the money, his rent will at once cease, 
and he will pay, not £50, but £40 yearly, for forty- 
pine years, and then become the owner of his holding, 
free of rent.” This is good mathematics, but not neces- 
sarily good reasoning. Robert Giffea, in his famous 
essay on the wealth of Great Britain, ce i nates the capt 
talized value of Jand, not at twenty years’ purchase, bat 
at thirty years’ purchase, so that the tenant would 
have to pay £60 a year instead of £40. Neverthe 
Jess, even this provision is marvelously liberal, and we 
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may understand what Mr. Chamberlain meant when, at 
his speech at Hawick in January, he sald : ‘‘ The Irish 
tenant is in a position which is more favorable than that 
of any agricultural tenant throughout the whole of 
Europe. . . . There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of tenants throughout Scotland and England who would 
receive as an inestimable boon thore opportunities which 
the Irish tenant so scornfully rejects.” 

The Conservatives of England call the attention of 
their American critics 10 the fect that the fair rent privi- 
lege conferred by the 1881 act (which broke down old 
contracts of tenancy) could not have been granted 
under the Constitution of the United States. They 
warn Americans lest, in their support of Mr. Parnell’s 
demands, they do but teach instructions which, being 
taught, shall ‘‘ return to plague the inventor.” 








THE REVOLT AGAINST THE SALOON. 


EGISLATURES have,met in two-thirds of the 

States of the Union since New Year's. Such 
bodies are usually concerned chiefly with questions of 
State concern, and it is seldom that their proceedings 
possess more than a local interest. But this year an 
issue which comes home to every one in the country bas 
been before every body of law makers, so that the action 
of each State regarding it has challenged the attent'on 
of all the rest. For the first time in the history of the 
Nation the liquor question has been the great legislative 
question in all parts of the land, and in the South as 
well asin the North, in the West as well as in the East, the 
chief interest of the session has attached to the policy 
adopted toward the drink evil. Only when the whole 
broad field is reviewed can one appreciate the {mpor- 
tance which this issue has assumed, or real/ze the force 
of the popular resolution which has driven unwilling 
politicians in more than one State to action the mere 
suggestion of which would have aroused a storm of 
ridicule a few years ago. 

The most striking feature of the survey is the revela- 
tion that party traditions have lost their power to 
determine party attitude toward this question. In 
Maine, in Iowa, and in Kansas it has always been the 
Republicans who were most prominent in pushing the 
adoption of probibition amendments to the Constitutlon, 
and while the division was never strictly according to 
party lines, yet the general position of the two organiza. 
tions has been so well defined that Democratic Legisla- 
tures in those States would never have sent such propos!- 
tions to the people. In theold days Southern Democrais 
were even more pronounced against ‘‘ sumptuary legis- 
lation’ than thelr Northern brethren, and they would 
bave laughed at the idea of showing the slightest favor 
to that quintessence of such legislation, the incorporation 
of absolute probibition of the liquor traffic in the funda- 
mental law of the State. Yet within a few weeks past 
we have seen Legislatures with Democratic majorities, in 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and Texas, decree the sub- 
wission to the people of prohibition amendments to the 
Constitution. 

To emphasize the significance of this surprising 
change of base, it so happened that at the same time 
Democratic legislators in these three Southern States 
were voting in favor of submission, Democratic legislat- 
ors in Michigan were voting the other way, and if that 
party had posseseed as large a majority at Lansing as it 
had in Charleston, Nashville, and Austin, the people of 
the Northern State would not have got a chance to vote 
on a prohibition amendment at the April election. The 
truth is, that popular sentiment is so strong in each 
section that the dominaut party has to bow to it. In 
the North, as a rule, the Republicans hold sway, and in 
the North it is the Republicans who show most favor 
to ali measures against the l/quor traffic. In the South 
the Democrats are in control, and in the South the 
Democrats sre compelled, in the face of all their tradi. 
tions, to submit to the people the absolute prohibition of 
the trsffic. Even in Texas, Democratic almost three to 
one, the pariy managers did not dare to take the stand 
of the Michigan Democrats. 

Oregon is another State where a probibition amend: 
ment has been submitted, and in Pennsy!vania the first 
ttep in that direction has been taken by the present 
Legislature. There are thus four States—Michigan and 
Oregon in the North, and Tennessee and Texas in the 
South—where the voters decide this question during the 
year 1887 ; a fifth—West Virginia—where the vote will 
be taken ‘n 1888; and & sixth—Pennsylvania—in which 
a virtual pledge is given that the people shall have a 
chance to speak their minds as soon as the constitutional 
forms can be eomplied with. Next in importance to 
this development of sentiment in favor of absolute pro- 
hibition is the growing disposition to apply severe re- 
strictions ‘where the treffic cannot be outlawed. In 
Michigan it was no soover clear that the amendment 
had been defeated than a movement was started to 
increase the amount of the license fee. In Penusy)- 
vania the advancement of the amendment was accom- 
panied by the presentation of,a high license scheme, 
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which appears certain to become a law. The Minne- 
sota Legislature passed a law establishing $1,000 as the 
minimum license fee In cities of over ten thousand in- 
habitants. Dlinois, Missouri, and Nebraska have for 
several years tried a high license system, with a local 
option attachment {n [il{nofs by which municipalities 
may either forbid the sale of liquor altogether or raise 
the fee to any figure; and {tf works so well that the 
Legislature of each State has defeated resolutions for 
the submission of a prohibition amendment ; while Mis- 
sour has profited by the example of Ill!nois, and passed 
a Jaw providing that a vote on the question of local pro- 
hibition may be taken in any county when one-tenth of 
the voters ask for such ar election. The attempt to 
secure high license in New York, and its failure through 
the Governor’s veto, are familiar to our readers. In 
Massachusetts the lower branch of the Legislature has 
paesed a high license bill, in which it is hoped that the 
upper branch will concur, though the Senate has de- 
feated two or three important House bills aiming at the 
restriction of the traffic. Ohio has the equivalent of a 
high license law in the Dow tax law (the State Constt- 
tution expressly forbidding licenser), and the Legisla- 
ture strengthened ove of ita weak points. Attempts 
were made to secure the levying of higher fees in Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, but without success, 
although in the first-named State a good measure passed 
one branch of the Legislature, 

States which had already put probibition in the Con- 
stitution bave enacted important legislation to carry the 
principle into effect. In Kancas it has heen found that 
the drug store too often became a rum-shop under a thin 
diegulse, and the scandal of this form of law-breaking 
grew flagrant. A most rigorous act against this abuse 
was passed by the Legislature, which provides that no- 
body in the State can sell liquor except a registered 
druggist ; autkorizea a druggist to sell only after secur- 
ing a permit upon a petition signed by twenty-five free 
hoiders and twenty-five reputable women, and after 
filing a bond of $1000 not to violate the law ; allows 
bim to se]l onty on a sworn statement of the purchaser 
that the liquor is to be used for the particular purpose 
named, and not for a beverage, nor to se)l or give away, 
and only once on one sfiidavit ; and makes falsification 
in such affidavit perjury, punishable by confinement tn 
jail not iess than six months ror more than two years. 
In Matse slso additional restrictlons have been placed 
upon the sale of liquor by druggists who are allowed to 
use liquor in compounding prescriptions, but to sel! 
none unless compounded, the only other sort of sale 
permitted belng by sgents appolnted by the towns and 
acting under the strictest regulations, The illegal seller 
must be imprisoned for thirty days, besides paying a 
$50 fine on his first offense, and for each subsequent 
violation shall be sentenced fo six months’ {mnrison- 
ment and a $200 fine, while the payment of a United 
States interna: revenue tax as a lquor-seller constitutes 
the payer a ‘‘common seller,” upon whom must be {m- 
posed thirty days in jail and a fine of $100. 

The fervor of public interest {n the iiquor question has 
been demonstrated very strikingly in Michigan at the 
North and in Texas at the South. No fact is better 
established than the difficulty of inducing voters to pay 
much attention to amendments to the Constitution of the 
State. An important reform in judicial administration 
may be suggested, and desp'te the most earnest efforts 
to secure @ general expression of public opinion upon 
the question, it will often be found that three men out 
of four who go to the polls will not take the trouble to 
vote either way upon it. It has repeatedly happened in 
Michigan that not over one-fourth of those who voted 
for State officers cast ballots on an amendment, But at 
the electiun last month, for the first time in the history 
of Michigan, and also, we are inclined 10 believe, for the 
first time in the history of any State, the vote cast upon 
an amendment exceeded, by a number of hundreds, the 
total for State officers. This means that hundreds of 
men went to the polls solely for the purpose of voting 
on the prohibition question, and without caring enough 
who were elected judges of the Supreme Court to vote 
for anybody. Many thousands more, of course, voted 
for judges as well as upon the amendment who would 
not have turned out at all if the judicial question had 
been the only ove involved. and the resuit was a total 
poll larger by nearly 60 000 than was ever before cast 
in a spring election, and only twice exceeded in the his- 
tory of the State, 

The vote on the amendment in Texas wil] not be 
taken until the 4h of August, but the canvass has 
already grown very lively, three months in advance. All 
over the vast commonwealth—far larger as it is than all 
the Eastern and Middle States combined—the Prohibi- 
tionists and the ‘‘ Antis ” are holding meetings and organ- 
‘zing their forces. A description of asample prohibition 
gathering tells how ‘‘some 400 persons were present, 
representing the most disiant portions cf the county and 
composed of the most sterling, solid men ;’ how chairmen 
were elected for each of the eight preciacts in the coun- 
ty, and were authorized to form subordinate organ!za- 
tions and to thoroughly canvass the whole county ; how 





an executive committee of flve was chosen who “ will 
proceed at once to place effective men in the field ;” and 
Low ‘‘colored men were in attendance on the organiza- 
tion, and were promfsed hearty co-operation in the com- 
lug campaign.’’ Indeed, the breaking down of the 
color line is everywhere a roteworthy feature of the 
canvass. ‘‘ About 300 persons were present, represent 
ing many of the best citizens of the county,” we read in 
another instance; ‘‘ every precinct was represented by 
both white and colored delegates.” 

The breaking down of party lines {is equally note- 
worthy and significant. During the Michigan canvass 
the most conspicuous advocate of the smendment on the 
stump was Mr. Co)quitt, Democratic member of the 
United States Senate from Georgia, and he is now going 
1o preach the same doctrine in Texas. Mr. Reagan, who 
was elected bv the Texas Legislature last winter as a 
colleague of Mr. Co quitt, nas written an open letter in 
which he not only declares his intention to vote for the 
amendment, but justifies his course as consistent with 
thoroughgoing Democracy. Mr. Maxey, whom Mr. 
Reagan succeeds in the Senate, announces his purpose 
io support the amendment, and declares his conviction 
that the Demccratic party as a party ‘‘ has nothing and 
ought to have nothing to do with the question.” Mr. 
Culberson, for several years a leading member of the 
Texas delegation in the House, s member-elect of the 
Fiftteth Congress, and always a consistent Democrat, ts 
outspoken for the amendment, closing a vigorous letter 
upon the subject with these words: ‘‘I believe the 
time has arrived when this despotism [of the Hquor 
trsffic] should be broken and overthrown, and the 
weifare of the people emancipated from its thrall- 
dom.” 

In the whole ‘history of temperance agitation in the 
United States there has been no incident which, ins 
broad view, was more striking and more significant of 
the widespread and deep-seated nationa! resolution to 
get the upper hand of the drink evil than this irresistible 
wave of popvlar feeling in Texas, which sweees men 
like Reagan, Coke, and Culberson before it, even when 
it involves, as in Mr. Reagan’s ease, a virtual recanta- 
tion of a lifelong opinion, expressed no longer ago than 
in 1885 by the declaration that prohibition would be 
** gangerous to civil liberty.” It is the growth of the 
saloon as & maker of drunkards and a demoralizing 
force in politics which has aroused this revolt. ‘In 
every community,” ssys Mr. Reagan, ‘‘ we find men, 
once honored and respected, reduced to poverty. 
wretchedness, and dishonor by spending their money and 
ume in drinking saloons; wives weighed down with 
grief and sorrow and want, and heart-broken and help 
less children growing up in {gnorance, beggary, and vice, 
because busbands and fathers have been made drunkards 
and vagadunds by vatronizing the drinking saloons,” 
In the same spirit Mr. Culberson says: ‘‘ The saloon 
assumes to control the franchises of freemen. It sets at 
defiance the laws enacted to preserve the good order of 
society. 1; enters the high and low places of authority, 
and stamps its will over the will of the people.” 

The feeling in Texas is just pow more pronounced 
than in any other Southern State, by reason of the 
amendment canvass heing under way; but {t is as deep 
almost everywhere throughout that section. In most 
cases the prohibition iseue is kept out of State politics ; 
but, through a local option system, the rule of probtbi- 
tion is fast being established throughout the rural dis- 
tricts, which comprise nearly the whole of that region. 
It prevails in 110 of the 137 counties of Georgia, accord- 
ing to the latest showing. A recent victory for the 
‘“‘dry” party in Rankin County, Miss., puts just half 
of the 74 counties in that State under prohibition. The 
same side wor in four of the five districts in Rocking- 
ham County, Va.,a few days ago. Indeed, it seems 
reasonable to uccept the conclusion of the New Orleans 
** Picayune,” that, ‘‘at the rate at which the South ts 
being covered by prohibited areas, it will not be ten 
years before it will be impossible to buy liquor outstde 
of a few reat cities,” 

The recent municipal elections in [lincts showed the 
same epirit in the West as in the South. Under the law 
of that Stat» each city and town may decide for itself 
wheiher avy licenses shall be granted; and if thev are 
granted, tt may ralse the fee from the mintmum of $500 
to any figures which public sentiment demands. In 
many instances the price was thus raised to a point 
which ts almost prohloitory, and in many other cases 
no-license was carried for the first time. The contests 
were Often exciting, and in more than one place the 
victory of the temperance ticket was hailed with the 
ringing of the church bells. No such appeal to the 
moral sense of the people of Liiinois has been known 
since the days of the slavery contest. 

{t is the moral force behind this revolt against the 
saloons which makes it so irresisiible. By virtue cf this 
moral force the movement must continue until it has 
triumphed in its main purpose, which {s to bring the 
liquor traflic into subjection. Politicians, of whatever 
party, who fancy thai tne people can be diverted from 
this purpose make a fatal mistake, 
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METHODS IN CHURCH WORK. 
II.—BISHOPS. 


By THE Rev. SmrrH BAKER. 


HE office of a Congregational minister includes 

the functions preacher, pastor, and bishop. As 
preacher, he is teacher of the people ; as pastor, he is 
the personal adviser of his people in their spiritual needs ; 
and as bishop, he is the presiding officer and leader of 
the church in its organized and aggressive capacity. 
This last is one of the most essential departments of 
ministerial life, and for the want of which quite one-half 
of our churches are inefficient. The church not only 
needs indoctrinating into the truths of the Gospel, and 
private disciples need sympathy, but the church needs 
leadership. May of our churches are simply preached 
to. One-half of our ministers are true, kind, gentle- 
manly, and affectionate pastors—delightful men to meet 
socially ; but as for organizing the church into active, 
aggressive work, they are as deficient as wooden men. 
A-sound preacher an? a pleasant pastor may be almost 
useless for the want of leadership power. To simply go 
through the intellectual exercise of preaching ard the 
social life of a pastor is to lose very much the efficiency 
of both. Our churches have been held back by essay- 
readers and pleasant pastors who would not wake up to 
the responsibility «f lead: rship. Such amiable gentlemen 
would not be chosen by our sister denominations as 
bishop over a State or Territory. No; the question is, 
Can he lead the churches into aggreseive work? The 
great sin of Christianity. personally and ‘collectively, is 
laziness. The world has always been advanced by 
leaders, and no church needs leadership more than the 
Congregational. True, Christ is our leader; but he 
always leads through men, as he preaches through men. 

A bishop is not simply to go round preaching fine ser- 
mens, and confirming such converts as are brought to 
him, and making pleasant visits to his rectors, but he is 
to push the activities of the church as a general in the 
field. Thus every Congregational minister is to exercise 
his bishopric. 

One of the proofs of the divinity of the Gospel is that 
in so many places it holds its own under such poor 
leadership. Men who could not lead a company in a 
regiment, or preside at a common town meeting, 
or make even a second hand in the weave-room of 
a factory, are placed over the spiritual interests of a 
community. Our missionary societies will send men to 
take charge of churches and ask us to support them— 
men whom no insurance company or political party 
would employ. 

The church was not made to simply “ hold its own,” 
but to aggress ; and one-half of our missionary churches 
remain, year after year, always without growth, simply 
through inefficient ministers. A minister is called to be 
a leader. Nota dictator, or commander, or scolder, or 
criticiser, or to tell people what they shali do, but to be 
aleader. He is never to ask his people to do what he 
does not do, or to give without giving aleo, or to 
go where he will not go. He isto be where he would 
have his people be. He is to practice his own preach- 
ing before he preaches it. 

2 Theblshop isa watchman. He is constantly to re- 
connoiter ; to be on the lookout for all possible new ways, 
means, and places of advancing Christ’s kingdom ; to 
study the latest and best methods of work in the Sunday- 
school and in the prayer-meeting ; to wisely experiment 
and invent new ways ; to keep out of formality ; to prac- 
tice the common words, enterprise and progression, in 
church management. The minister is no longer in the 
seminary, but in the field, and his speculations are not 
to be about the truth, but about reaching men. There is 
much which is called ‘‘ waiting for the Spirit” which 1s 
only religious indolence and spiritual stupidity. The 
world moves on, not in its fundamental laws, but in its 
applicaticn of the laws ; thus the great truths of the Gos- 
pel are “ the same yesterday, to day, and forever,” but 
the methods of presenting and working them'change with 
the generations. The church is not suffering so much 
from the want of new and fresh thought as from the 
want of new and fresh work. It is easier to speculate 
than to work, and lazy men would rather philosophiz3 
about the truth than use ft. The minister is to be up 
with the times, or humanity and the Spirit of God will 
leave him behind. 

8 The bishop is to be an organizer ; his business is to 
lay out work for his people, not try to do it all himself, 
or permit two or three persons to do It, or walt for volun- 
teers, but call out and put in use the gifts of his people— 
give them something to do. In four-fifths of all our 
communities the churches have all the wealth and intel- 
ligence and opportunities they need for growth. What 
they need is organizing—campaigning. Too many 
ministers preach, and then wait for the Spirit to use the 
truth; but the truth must become incarnate in the 
church, and then the Spirit will useit. We need less of 
literary gentlemen and more generals in the pulpit. Not 
less learning, but more useof men. “ The truth, the 
truth ! Ob, yes, the truth!” One becomes sick of hear- 





ing this constant “‘ cant” about the truth. Our churches 
are dyspeptic with undigested truth. What is needed 
is the organized use of the truth. Ministers are not only 
to use the truth, but use men, and then the Spirit will 
use both. A preacher who spends more than six hours 
a day in his study wrongs himself, his people, and his 
Master. A Congregational bishop is not to neglect his 
study, but give it the first place, and an honest place ; 
but he is also to be in the field marshaling his forces for 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. This, then, is 
what is needed in country and in city : ministers who 
are bishops, who lead their people, who watch for 
opportunities, and who organize their people. 


WHO ARE YOU? 
By Henry W. HvLsBeErt. 


N his “‘ A Tale of Two Cities” Dickens has given a 
suggestive representation of a common experience in 
the life of a thoughtful individual. The Dover Mail, 
on that late November night, steaming up Shooters Hill, 
had as passengers three men buttoned to the cheekbones 
in their great-coats, who eyed each other askance with a 
mutual suspicion. Two of them trudged slong in jack- 
boots beside the lumbering coach. ‘‘ Not one of the 
three could have said, from anything he saw, what either 
of the other two was like ; and each was hidden under 
almost a8 many wrappers from the eyes of the mind as 
from the eyes of the body of his two companions. In 
those days travelers were very shy of being confidential 
on a short notice, for anybody on the road might be a 
robber or in league with robbers. .. . The Dover Mall 
was in ite usual genfal position that the guard suspected 
the passengers, the passengers suspected one another 
and the guard, they all suspected everybody else, and 
the coachman was sure of nothing but the horses.” The 
walking passengers stopped when the coach stopped 
and advanced when {it advanced. “If any one of the 
three had had the hardfhood to propose to another to 
walk on a little ahead in the mist and darkness, he would 
have put himself in a fair way of getting shot instantly 
as a highwayman.” Suddenly s horseman comes splash- 
ing up behind, and calls for one Mr. Jarvis Lorry. The 
gentleman of that name answers, and is eagerly assisted 
out of the coach, into which the whols party had hastily 
scrambled, and the door is slammed and locked behind 
him. The horseman turns out to be an innocent buail- 
ness messenger, who is dismissed after a short delay. 
‘* With those words the passenger opened the coach door 
and got in; not at all assisted by his fellow-passengers, 
who had expeditiously secreted their watches and purses 
in their boots, and were now making a general pretense 
of being asleep, with no more definite purpose than to 
escape the hazard of originating any other kind of 
action.” 

This isolated relation which man sustains to man, 
soul to soul, of which Dickens has here given us a 
superficial yet striking {llustration, is a matter of common 
experience. If there is any knowledge more pressing 
in its demands upon us in this life of action than a 
knowledge of ourselves, it is a thorough acquaintance 
with the characters of those with whom we are thrown 
in contact. We approach here two mysterious realms, 
two “‘ unmapped ” continents, at oncethe most fascinat- 
ing and still elusive subjects for consideration that life 
presents tous. WhoandwhatamI? Who and what 
are you? This latter interrogative comes again and 
again to a thoughtful man as he enters some crowded 
hall or car, and merges his individuality into the multi- 
tude. Bshold, as many mysteries as there are people ! 
Yonder map with a bald head and benign countenance, 
faultless dress and attentive companion ; across the way, 
a fair-haired schoolgirl, looking with dreamy eyes out 
of the window ; just ahead, notice that sharp eyed busi- 
ness man absorbed im the morning paper : where are their 
thoughts, and what the secrets of their souls? Yes, this 
fact of isolation is at times still more evident in lives 
linked together by the closest earthly ties. As we grow 
together we grow apart. The summit of the mountain 
seems to leave us as we near it. The mystery of 
life takes on more gigantic proportions as we attempt to 
penetrate it. Each soul is like a lonely island in the 
great ocean. Its direct communications are up, not out. 
It is true, thank heaven ! that sweet birds from other 
climes do filt across the waste of waters and sing and 
build their nests and rear their young ; seeds float along 
with tidal currents, and spring up to beautiful luxuri- 
ance on the adopted soil; and at intervals of time 
white-winged ships bring across rich freightage that 
warms and feeds the needy heart that walts; the same 
glad sun and moon and stars bring heavenly thoughts 
to the dwellers on these solitary islands. Yet they must 
ever remain alone. 

The genial Autocrat of the Breakfast-table has some- 
where said that when two individuals are in conversa. 
tion there are in reality six people talking. This is the 
solution : (1) I as I really am ; (2) You as you really are ; 
(3) I as I think I am; (4) You as you think you are; 

(5) I as you think Iam ; (6) You as I think you are. It 








is impossible to reduce this number. We can never 
know people just as they are. Our knowledge of our 
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ignorance should always make charitable our heads and 
hearts. Beware of trespassing within the sacred pre- 
cinets of others! The couplet of Burns rings true only 
in the most superficial concerns of life (indeed, he 
wrote on seeing a louse on a woman’s bonnet) : 


“*O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.”’ 


As the old parish clerk, Mr. Marcy, in George Ellot’s 
‘* Silas Marner,” says, ‘‘ There’s allays two ’pinions ; 
there’s the ‘pinion a man has o’ himeen, and there’s the 
’pinion other folks have on him. There’d be two ’pin- 
fons about a cracked bell if the bell could hear itself.” 
The fact that a man may have a very inadequate knowl- 
edge of his external appearance furnishes no evidence 
that his critics possess any clearer information in regard 
to his true character than he does himself. ‘‘ For who 
among men knoweth the things of a man save the spirit 
of man, which is in him ?” 

He alone knows us who made us. We know others 
by knowing ourselves. We know ourselves by knowing 
God and his plan for us. The rule of high thinking 
and true feeling is golden. ‘‘Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even £0 to them.” 











TERMS OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


By Proresson CuHAruLes A. Briaes, D.D. 


HE House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, in council assembled, October 20, 1886, 
issued a declaration expressing a desire for Christian 
union, and presenting four terms ‘‘ as essential to the 
restoration of unity among the divided branches of 
Christendom.” The Presbytery of New York at their 
recent meeting unanimously sent up an Overture to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, requesting the adoption of a 
Response which {s included in the Overture, or some- 
thing equivalent thereto. 

The Response proposed by the Presbytery of New 
York recognizes the four terms proposed by the House 
of Bishops as 
‘* fair basis for conference with a view to union and 
co-operation in Christian work. They think there are pos- 
sibilities of union and of co-operation in the general work 
of the Christian church, and that this may be accomplished 
without the sacrifice of any important doctrine or usage of 
the churches. Accordingly, they propose that, in hope and 
furtherance of such a union, they do hereby appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with similar committees that may be 
appointed by other Christian churches.”’ 

1. This isa plain acceptance of the four terms as a 
basis of union, and it advances to the practical result of 
appoloting a committee of conferencs. If the General 
Assembly appoint the committee of conference proposed 
in this Overture, then it will be for the House of Bishops 
to give point to thelr own Declaration and appoint a 
similar committee. The last General Council of the 
Congregational churches appointed such a committee. 
There will then be three committees representing 
the three great churches which contended for the 
mastery in Great Britain in the seventeenth century. 
The work of Christian union may then be renewed 
where it was left off at the Savoy Conference in 1661. 
It is desirable that the other Christian churches of 
America should appoint similar committees. So far as 
the Presbyterian Church {sconcerned, they are ready to 
meet the House of Bishops in conference on the basis of 
their own terms, and strive with them for some practical 
scheme of church union. The Overture of the Presby- 
tery of New York has been adopted by a large number 
of Presbyteries in different parts of the land, and similar 
overtures have been adopted by other Presbyteries, so 
that it is altogether likely that the Response of the Pres- 
bytery of New York, or some similar one, may be 
adopted by the General Assembly. This, then, will be 
an important advance upon the Declaration of the 
House of Bishops. 

2. The House of Bishops do not propose any practical 
scheme of church union. With all their earnest desire 
for Christian union, it seems to us they do not face the 
real issue that must be determined ere the first step can 
be taken in the direction of practical union. There can 
be no union without the mutual recognition of the 
ministry of the several distinct branches of Christendom. 
There can be no real conference unless the House of 
Bishops are prepared to recognize the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Lutheran, and 
other Christian churches as true churches of Jesus Christ. 
Here is the doubt that sticks {a the mind of the ministry 
of the non-Episcopal churches. Will the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church appoint a 
committee of conference to meet our committees after 
they have been appointed ? 

The Presbytery of New York felt that it was their 
simple duty under the circumstances to bring this 
question to an issue in their judgment upon the four 
terms, as follows : 

“IV. The General Assembly of Bishops and Elders of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States unite with the 
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House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
recognizing ‘ the Historic Episcopate locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs of the 
pations and peoples called of God into the unity of his 
church.’ They themselves adhere to the Presbyter bishop 
of the New Testament and the apostolic times. They find 
this Presbyter-bishop in all ages of the church in unbroken 
succession until the present day. They have endeavored to 
adapt this Presbyterial-episcopate to the needs of the 
American people, and are ready to make any further 
adaptations that may seem to be necessary or important, 
and that do not conflict with the teachings of the New 
Testament. At the same time, they deem it their duty to 
testify against any claim of the diocesan episcopate to the 
exclusive right of ordination, as without warrant from the 
Word of God, and as one of the chief barriers to Christian 
union.” 

There is nothing polemical in this. It is intended to 
be a frank statement of the Presbyterian position, with 
which the vast majority of American Christians in the 
non-Episcopal churches concur, The ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church are dishops no less than the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The min- 
{sterlal commissioners at the General Assembly bear 
thelr commissions as ‘‘ bishops.” In the Form of Govern- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, under the head of the 
Officers of the Church, it is said : ‘‘ The ordinary and per- 
petual officers in the church are, bishops or pastors ; the 
representatives of the people, usually styled ruling elders; 
and deacons.” The ministry of the Presbyterian Church 
ordinarily prefer the more humble title of minister, but 
their offictal title Is always bishop. Here, indeed, is the 
essential difference between the Presbyterian and the 
Protestant Episcopal churches—that the former follow 
the New Testament in applying the term bishop to the 
pastor of the congregation, while the latter follow the 
usage of the later times. The real question fs, how far 
the House of Bishops are willing to goin their adap- 
tation of the historic episcopate ; whether they are will- 
ing to reduce it to the New Testament dimensions, such 
as are found in the non prelatical churches, or whether 
they will unite with the Presbyterfans on the middle 
ground proposed by Archbishop Ussher, or whether 
they still insist upon prelatical episcopacy. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterlan Church in 
the United States of America represents nearly 6.000 
ministers ; the related Presbyterian and R:formed bod- 
ies have 5.000; the Congregational, upwards of 4 000; 
the Methodist group have 26 000 ; the Lutheran, nearly 
4,000 ; the Beptists, 20000. In their judgment on this 
point, unless we greatly mistake, the Presbytery of New 
York exprees the views of more than 65 000 ministers, 
who are the New Testament bishops of more than ten 
million communicants. It {is vain to think of any scheme 
of Christian union that refuses to recognizo these ministers 
and these churches. The Houre of Bishops of the Prot- 
estant Epiecopal Church, representing less than 4 000 
ministers and 400 000 communicants, do not meet this 
question in their Declaration any further than to indicate 
a willingness to adapt the historic episcopate. 

One explicit and generous word on this point would 
have been more ¢ffective for Christian union than al] that 
the Declaration really contains, The Presbytery of New 
York deemed it their duty, for the sake of truth and 
righteousness and in the interests of union, to give their 
judgment firmly on this point, and we think that they 
express the views of all the non-prelatical churches, and 
of the great mr j rity of the Christians of Great Britain 
and America. 

8. The Presbytery of New York express their entire 
agreement with the four terms of the House of Bishops 
as a fair basis for conference with a view to union. At 
the same time they explain that it is ‘Aeir own duty to 
affirm and testify to something more than {s expressed 
by these terms. They do not propose these things as 
additions to the terms of union as {if they would exact 
them of any other body of Christians, but they distin- 
guish between the common basis cf union and (/eir own 
special duty as Presbyterians. This distinction is clearly 
brought out in thelr Respcnee, and is the basis of the 
most important practical item in the whole paper, 
wherein we find the most elgnificant advance beyond the 
Declaration of the House of Bishops in the direction of 
Christian union : 

“I, They are glad to unite with all Christian churches in 
the recegnition of ‘the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as the revealed Word of God.’ But they also 
deem it important to maintain that the Holy Scriptures are 
the only infallible rule of faith; and that the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the Scriptures is the supreme judge of ali ques- 
tions of religion, doctrine, and morals. 

“IT, The Presbyterian Church recognize the Nicene Creed 
a8 an admirable statement of Christian doctrine, and are 
Prepared to unite with all Christian churches in reaffirming 
it as a ‘sufficient statement of the Christian faith,’ as 
againet Unitarianism, Arianism, Sabellianism, and other the 
like forms of error. But they also regard it as a duty to hold 
fast to the Westminster Confession as the symbol of their 
Own faith, telieving that it contains the system of doctrine 
taught in Holy Scripture. 

“IIL, They are ready to unite with all Christian churches 
in the reaffirmation of the essential doctrine of ‘the two 


» ®8craments, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, adminis- 
y 





tered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of institution and 
of the elements ordained by him.’ But they regard it as 
their own duty also to affirm that there are only two sacra- 
ments ordained by Christ, and that the divine grace is not 
conferred in these sacraments by any virtue in them, or in 
them that de administer them, but by the Holy Spirit, who 
uses them as means of grace for worthy receivers.” 


The judgment of the Presbytery of New York upon 
the four terms amounts to this—that they are a basis for 
unton {iu the general work of the Christian Church. 
There are possibilities of union in the way of federation 
of Christian churches to further the general interests of 
Christianity in America and in the world. Such a union 
is feasible, and is highly important. We should set our 
faces inthat direction. These four terms are a sufticlent 
basis for that. 

But any further union is at present out of the question. 
Presbyterians deem it their duty to maintain their own 
principles. They expect that other Christian churches 
will do the same. They have no {dea that the Protestant 
Epilecopal Church will divest itself of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the X X XIX. Articles, or that they will 
abolish the House of Bishops as a separate body from 
the I[suse of Clerical and Lay Delegates in order to fall 
back upon the Nicene Church. No more do we expect that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church should abandon their 
Arminianism, or the Baptists their doctrine of baptism, 
or the Lutherans their views of the Lord’s Supper, or the 
Congregationalists thelr views of the local church. Pres 
byterlans recognize the Protestant Epiecopal Courch asa 
true church, an important part of the Church of Christ. 
They recogoiz3 the priests of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as true ministers, and the bishops of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church as presiding presbyters. They are 
ready to unite with them in some general plan of church 
union, without expecting that they wlll put aside any- 
thing that they hold dear. They take the same position 
to the other Christian churches. As Presbyterians they 
are unwilling to lay aside their principles as Protestants, as 
Calvinists, and as Puritans. They continue to hold these 
principles, and are as firm in their adherence to them as 
ever, They are not willing to abandon these principles 
even for such a boon as Christian union, Truth and 
honesty are more important than unity. At the same 
time they are ready to unlie with those who do not 
agre with them. They do not propose to impose 
their prirciples on others, They are as willing as were 
their fathers, the Presbyterian ministers of London, in 
the seventeenth century, to adopt the motto of Jeremiah 
Burroughs, ‘‘ Variety of opinions and unity of those 
that hold them may stand together,” and to follow the 
banner of Rupertus Meldenius, ‘‘ Jn necessariis unitas, 
in non necessariis libertas, in utrisque caritas,” 





THE GODSON. 
A POPULAR LEGEND. 


By Lyor N, To.srotr 





[ Translated for The Christian Union by S. G. C.| 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
atooth foratooth. But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil.” 
—St. Matthew v., 33, £9. 


“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’’—Rom. 
xii, 19, 
1. 


A SON was born to a poor moujik ; the moujlk was 
rejoiced, and went to ask his neighbor to be god- 
father to the child. The neighbor refused; no one 
likes to be godfather to the son of a poor moujik. The 
poor man went to another neighbor ; he refused also. 

He went through the whole village; no one would 
stand as godfather. The mouj{k went to the next vil- 
lage. On the way he met a traveler. 

**Good-day,” sald the moujik. ‘‘ Whither is God 
leading thee?” ... ‘‘God,” continued the moujik, 
‘has given me a child to care for during his infancy ; 
he will console my old age, and will pray for my soul 
after 1 am dead. Because of my poverty, no one in 
our village will consent to be godfather. I am looking 
for a godfather.” 

And the traveler sald : 

‘Take me for godfather.” 

The movj'k was rejoiced ; he thanked the traveler, 
and sald : 

‘* Who shall be godmother, then ?” 

‘* For godmother,” said the traveler, ‘‘call the mer- 
chant’s daughter. Go into the village. On the :quare 
there is a house with shops; at the door of the house 
ask the merchant to permit his daughter to come as 
godmother.” 

The moujik hesitated. 

‘How, my godfather,” said he, ‘can I ask that of a 
merchant, arich man ? He would not like it ; he would 
not let his daughter come.” 

‘‘Thatis not your affair. Go and ask. To-morrow 
morning be ready. I shall come to the baptism.” 

The poor moujlk returned to the house, harnessed his 
horse, and went into the clty to the merchant’s house. 


——————————E———E———EEEE 


He left his horse in the court. The merchant came to 
meet him, 

‘* What do you wish ?” sald he. 

‘‘ Look you, sir merchant! God has given me a 
cbild to care for in his infancy ; he will comfort my old 
age, and will pray for my soul after death. Be kind ; 
permit your daughter to come as godmother.” 

‘* And when {s the baptism ?” 

‘* To-morrow morning.” 

‘That 1s well. God be with you. To-morrow, at 
the morning mass, she will come.” 

The next day the godmother arrived, the godfather 
also came, and the child was baptized. 

As s00n as the baptism was over, the godfather disap- 
peared without letting any one know who he was. 
And they never saw him again. 


Il. 


The child grew, and he grew for the joy of his par- 
ents. He was strong and hard working, intelligent 
and teachable. The boy wasten years old when his 
parents sent him to school. What other boys learned 
in five years he learned in one ; there was soon nothing 
more to teach him. 

Holy week came. The boy went to his godmother’s 
to give her the usual salutations.’ 

Then he returned home and asked : 

‘* Little father and little mother, where does my god- 
father live ? I would like to go to him and salute him 
also to-day.” 

And the father and mother said to him : 

** We do not know, dear son, where thy godfather 
lives. Weare very much grieved about it. We have 
never seen him siace thou wast baptized. And we have 
never heard of him, and we do not know where he 
lives, nor if he {fs still alive.” 

The boy kissed his father and mother. 

‘* Little father, little mother,” sald he, ‘‘let me go 
and look for my godfather. I want to give him my 
Easter wishes.” 

The father and mother allowed their son to go, and 
the boy set out in search of his godfather. 


IIL. 

The boy left the house, and went along the road. He 
walked half a day, and met a traveler. 

He stopped the traveler. 

“*Good-day,” safd the little boy. ‘‘ Whither does God 
lead thee ? I went,” continued the boy, ‘‘to my little 
godmother’s with my Easter greetings ; and when I 
came home, I asked my parents, ‘ Where does my god- 
father live? I want to give him my Easter greeting.’ 
And my parents sald : ‘We do not know, little son, 
where thy godfather lives As soon as thou wast bap- 
tized he took leave of us, and we know nothing of him ; 
we do not know if he 1s still alive’;’ and, behold, I am 
going to look for him.” 

And the traveler said : 

‘*T am thy godfather.” 

The boy was rejoiced ; he gave him his Waster saluta- 
tions, and they kissed each other. 

‘* Whither art thou going now, my godfather ?” 
asked the boy. ‘‘If itis our way, come to our house, 
and {if thou art going home, I will go with thee.” 

And the godfather said : 

“‘T have not time now to go to thy home, I have 
business in the villages. ButI shall return home to- 
morrow ; then thou shalt come to me.” 

‘* But low shall I find thee, my godfather ?” 

“Why, thou must turn toward the suarise and go 
straight forward ; thou wilt come to a forest, and in the 
midst of the forest thou wilt find a clearing. Sit down 
in the clearing and rest thyeelf, and see what wil! hap- 
pen. Notice carefully whatever thou shalt see, then 
go still further on; walk always stralght toward the 
east. Thou wilt come out of the forest, and then thou 
wilt find a garden, and in the garden a palace with a 
golden roof. That is my house. Go up to the great 
gate. I will come myself to meet thee.” 

Having said this, the godfather disappeared. 


EV. 


The boy went as his godfather had ordered. He 
walked and walked, and came to the forest. The boy 
found the clearing, and in the midst of the clearing 
a pine tree. He sat down and began to look about 
him. He saw, fastened to a high branch, a rope, and 
fastened to the rope a large plece of wood, weighing 
about three pouds,? and under this piece of wood a 
bucket of honey. The little boy had hardly time to 
wonder why the honey was there, or the piece of wood 
fastened there, when he heard a noise in the forest, and 
saw rome bears coming. In advance was a she-bear, 
and after her a yearling, and, behind, three little cubs. 
The she bear snuffed the breeze, and went toward the 
bucket ; the little cubs followed her. She put her nose 





1Tolstol alludes to the words which the Russians repeat 
kissing each other on the mouth on Easter Day and saying 





“ Christ is risen! Yes, he is risen indeed |” 
* About 100 pounds, 
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info the honey, and called the cubs, who ran to her and 
began to eat. The piece of wood moved a little, and 
then returned to its original position. The she-bear, 
seeing it, pushed the wood with her paw. The wood, 
swinging off still more, fell back and struck the cubs, 
one on the bead and another on the back. The cubs 
began to cry, and went away. The bear growled, seized 
the piece of wood in her two paws, and pushed it away 
from her with great force. The plece of wood flew 
high. The year-old bear went to the bucket, put in his 
nose, and began to eat. The others began to draw 
nearer ; they had not time to reach the honey before the 
niece of wood fell back upon the yearling, struck his 
id, and killed him 

The she bear growled still louder than before, and 


pushed back the wood with all her strength. It flew 
higher than the branch even, so that the rope sagged. 
The she-bear went to the bucket with her cubs. Above 
fiew the plece of wood, higher and higher; then it 


stopped, and began to come back. The more it fell the 
quicker it went. It came with such swiftness that, fall- 
ing upon the she-bear and striking her head, it broke her 
ekull. The she-bear fell and rolled over, stretched out 
her paws, and died. The cubs fled. 


7; 


The little boy, full of wonder, continued his journey. 
He came toa large garden; in the garden there was & 
great castle, with a golden roof. And at the gate stood 
the gcdfather, smiling 

The godfather welcomed his godson, brought him in, 
and they walked together in the garden. Never, even 
in dreams. had the Httle boy seen such beauty as he 
saw in this garden. The godfather brought the boy 
The palace was still more wonderful. 

The godfather led the boy through all the rooms ; 

| beautiful, each one seemed more lovely than the last ; 
hen he led him to a sealed door. 

Dost thou see this deor ?” sald he. ‘‘ It has no bolt ; 

ed only. It can be opened, but thou must not 

enter. Live here as long as thou wilt, and go where 

ant thou wilt. Enjoy all these delights; thou art 


into his palace. 
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shalt cross it, remember, then, what thou hast seen in 
the forest.” 
thus safd, the godfather took leave of his 


Having 
godsen. The godson stayed, and lived in the palace ; 
and be found so much delight and pleasure in {it that 
at the end of thirty years he thought he had spent only 
three hours there. And when the thirty years were 
passed, the godson went to the sealed door, and thought: 

‘‘ Why has my godfather forbidden me to go into this 
room ? Iam going to see what fs in here.” 

He pushed the door; the seals broke, and the door 
opened without difficulty. The godson crossed the 
threshold, and saw a salon larger and more magnificent 
than all the others, and in the middle of the room a 
throne of gold. He walked across the room, he ap- 
nroached the throne, ascended the steps, and sat down 
there. As he sat there, he saw near the throne a scepter, 
which be took in his hands. Suddenly the four walls 
of the room fell. The godson looked around him, saw 
the whole world, and all that men were doing in the 
world, and he thought: 

‘«] will see what is going on at home.” 

He looked straight before him; he saw the sea, and 
boats sailing. He looked to the right, and saw heretics. 
He looked to the left: these are Christians, but not 
Ruestans. He looked behind him: these are Russians. 

“Now Lam going to see if the crops have done well 
at home.” 

He looked at his field, and saw the sheaves that were 
not yet all put into ricks. He began to count the ricks 
to see {f there was much corn, and he saw a cart which 
passed through the field, and a moujik sitting in it. 
The vodson thought it was his father, who was coming 
at night to take away his corn. He recognized, how- 
ever, Waselli Koudriascher, the thief, who rode in the 
cart, The thief went to the ricks, and began to fill his 
cart. The godson was filled with anger, and cried out : 

‘My litte father, they are stealing sheaves in thy 
field.” 

The father woke with a start. 

“T have seen ina dream,” he sald, ‘‘ some one steal- 
ing the sheaves. I am going to see.” 

He mounted his horse, and rode away. He came to 
his field, and saw Wassili. He called to the movujiks. 
They beat Waseili, bound him, and led him to prison. 

The godson looked at the city where his godmother 
lived. He saw her the wife of a merchant; he saw her 
asleep, and her husband rose and hurried off to a mis- 
tress. The godson cried out to the merchant’s wife : 

*‘ Rise; thy husband does evil things.” 

Tie godmother rose in haste, dressed herself, found 
the house where her husband was, overwhelmed him 
with reproaches, beat the mistress, and took her husband 
back with her 

He looked for his mother, and saw her lying in the 
isba, A briganud entered and began to break open the 
chests, The mother woke and gaveacry. The brigand 





seized a hatchet, raised it over the mother ; he was going 
to kill her. 

The godson could not contain himself. He threw the 
scepter at the brigand ; {t struck him on the temple and 
killed him instantly. 

VI. 

As soon as the godson had killed the brigand the walls 
rose up again, and the room put on its ordinary appear- 
ance. The door opened, and the godfather appeared. 
He approached the godson, took him by the hand, made 
him deecend frem the throne, and said : 

‘Thou hast not obeyed my orders. The first evil 
thing thou hast done was to open the forbidden door ; 
the second evil thing whicn thou hast done was to mount 
the throne and take my scepter in thy hands; the third 
evil thing which thou hast done was to set thyseif as 
judge over men. The she-bear pushed back the piece 
of wood once ; she disturbed the cubs. She pushed it 
back again ; she killed the yearling. A third time she 
pushed it back ; she was killed herself. That is what 
thou hast done also.” 

And the godfather made the godson ascend again the 
throne, and take the scepter in his hands ; and again the 
walls fell, and again he saw. 

And the godfather said : 

** Look now ; see what thou hast done to thy father. 
Behold, Wassili has passed a year in prison. He has 
learned there everything evil; he has become utterly 
desperate. Look! behold, he steals thy father’s horses, 
and he sets fire to the isba. That is what thou hast done 
to thy father.” 

As soon as the godson had seen his father’s house set 
on fire, the godfather veiled that sight from him, and 
ordered him to look at another place. 

** Behold,” said he, ‘‘ the husband of thy godmother. 
It is a year since he left his wife; he amuses himeelf 
with others, while she, after having struggled and 
struggled, has ended by herself taking a lover. And the 
mistress is an outcast. This is what thou hast done to 
thy godmother.” 

The godfather veiled this sight also, and showed to the 
godson the house of his parents. He saw his mother 
She wept over her sins, and repented, and sald: ‘‘It 
would have been far better if the brigand had killed me 
then. I should not have sinned so much.” 

‘** Behold what thou hast done to thy mother.” 

The godfather veiled this spectacle also, and told bim 
to look below, and the godson saw the brigand. The 
brigand was held by two guards before the prison, and 
the godfather said : 

“This man has killed nine people. He ought himself 
to have made amends for his sins. But thou hast killed 
him, and therefore thou art charged with all his sins. 
Now thou must answer for them. 

‘* Behold what thou hast done to thyself! I give thee 
a reprieve of thirty years; go into the world and make 
reparation for these sins of the brigand. If thou dost 
expiate them, ye shall both be free; but if thou dost not 
explate them, thou shalt go in his place.” 

And the godson said : 

** But how can his sins be explated ?” 

And the godfather answered : 

** When thou hast destroyed in the world as much evil 
as thou hast done, then thou shalt make reparation for 
thy sins and those of the brigand.” 

And the godson asked : 

**But how can evil be destroyed ?” 

‘* Walk straight toward the sunrising,” said the god- 
father. ‘‘ Thou shait find a field, and in the field peo- 
ple. Observe what they do, and teach them what thou 
knowest. Then walk further on ; notice all that thou 
shalt see. The fourth day thou wilt come to a forest; 
in the forest thou wilt find a hermitage ; in the hermit- 
age dwells an old man. Tell hima!) that has happened. 
He will teach thee. When thou shalt have done all that 
the old man commands thee, then thou shalt expiate thy 
sins and those of the brigand.” 

Having thus said, the godfather led the godson out of 
the palace and closed the door. 

VII. 

The godson departed ; and, as he walked, he thought : 

**How must I destroy evilin the world? Can evil 
in the world be destroyed by transporting men, by im- 
prisoning them, by taking away their life? What can 
I do not to commit evil myself, and not to load myself 
with the sins of others ?” 

He reflected and refiected, but could not settle the 
question. He walked on and on; he came toa field. 
In the field good thick corn was growing, and it was 
harvest time. 

The godson saw that into this corn a calf had 
wandered. The reapers also noticed it; they mounted 
on horseback and pursued the calf through the corn 
in every direction. Just as the calf was going out 
of the field a horseman arrived, and the calf, frightened, 
turned back into the corn again; and again they 
pursued it. 

The baba* who was there began to cry. 





+ Name given to the wife of the Russian moujik or peasant, 





‘* They wil! break my calf's tack !” sald she. 

And the godson sald to the moujiks : 

** Why do you do so? You will never make him go 
out in this way. Go, all of you, out of the corn.” 

The moujiks obeye}. The baba went near to thscorn- 
field and began to call: ‘‘Tprusi! Tprusi! Boure- 
notchka! Tprusi! Tprusi!” 

Thecalf pricked up his ear; listened, and ran toward 
the baba ; he went straight to her, and rubbed his nose 
so hard against her that she almost fell. And the mon- 
jiks were satisfied, and the baba and the calf were satis- 
fied. 

The godson walked stl] further, and thought : 

** I see now that evil is increased by evil. The more 
people chase evil the more it grows, Evil cannot be 
destroyed by evil. How can it bedestroyed ? I donot 
know, It was well that the calf listened to his mistress ; 
but—if he had zot listened, what would have made him 
come ?” 

He reflected and reflected, without finding the an- 
swer, and he walked stil! further on. 


VIII. 


He walked on and on, and came toa village. He asked 
the mistress of an isba to let him sleep in her house. 
She consented. There was no one iu the isba but the 
mistress, who was busy cleaning it. 

The godson entered, mounted upon the stove.’ and 
began to watch what the mistress was doing. He saw 
she was washing all the tables and benches with dirty 
tuwels. She wiped the table, and the dirty towel solled 
the table. She wiped the sofled spots, and made new 
ones while doing so. She left the table, and began to 
wipe the bench. The same thing happened. She 
soiled everything with her dirty towes. One spot 
wiped, another appeared. 

The godson looked and looked. At last he sald: 

** What art thou doing, mistress ?” 

‘* Dost thou not see that I am cleaning for the féte? 
But I cannot succeed. Everything is dirty, and I am 
tired out.” 

‘But thou must first wash the towel, and then thou 
canst wipe clean,” 

The mistress obeyed, and afterward washed the 
tables and benches, and all was clean. 

The next morning the godson bid adieu to the mistress, 
and continued his journey. He walked and he walked 
till he came te a forest. He saw some moujiks busy 
making felloes. The godson approached nearer. He 
saw that the moujiks turned, but the felloe was not 
shaped. 

**God help you!” sald he. 

‘* Christ save thee !” said they. 

The godson looked, and saw that the support, not 
being fastened, turned with the felloe, and he said: 

‘* What are you doing there, brothers ?” 

‘* Why, see, we are bending these felloes, and we have 
already put them twice in bofling water. We are worn 
out, and the wood will not bend.” 

‘* But you should first fasten the support, my brothers, 
for it turns as you turn.” 

The moujiks obeyed, fastened the support, and all 
went well. 

The godson passed the night with them, and continued 
his journey. He walked all day and all night. At 
dawn he met some shepherds. He lay down near them, 
and saw that they were preparing to make a fire. They 
took dry twigs, lighted them, and, without giving them 
time to catch, put the damp brushwood over them. The 
brushwood began to hiss, smoke, and extinguish the 
fire. The shepherds again took dry wood, lighted it, 
and put back the brushwood, and the fire was again 
extinguished. For a long time the shepherds continued 
to work thus, but could not light the fire, and the god- 
son said : 

**Do not be in haste to arrange your brushwood ; first 
light the fire well, give it time to burn, and when it {s 
well on fire then put over the brush.” 

The shepherds did so. They let the fire catch well, 
then they put on the brush. The wood flamed and 
crackled. 

The godson remained some time with them, and then 
continued his journey. He asked himself why he had 
seen these three things, but could not at all understand. 


IX, 

The godson walked on andon. A day passed. He 
came to a forest, in the forest a hermitage. The godson 
drew near and knocked. A voice from within demanded, 
** Who is there ?” 

** A great sinner ; and I must also explate the sins of 
another.” 

The old man came out and asked : 

‘* What are the sins of the other which thou hast upon 
thyself ?” 

The godson told him all: the she-bear with her cubs, 
the throne in the sealed room, and what his godfather 
had commanded him, and what he had seen in the flelds— 





1 Russian stoves are brick, moderately heated, and large 
enough for persous to lie down upon them comfortably, 
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the mouj!ks pursuing the calf and trampling down the 
corn, and how the calf went himself to his mistress. 

‘‘T understood,” he said, “that evil cannot be 
destroyed by evil, but I cannot understand how it can 
be destroyed. Teach me.” 

And the old man said : 

‘Tell me what more thou hast seen on the way ?” 

The godson told him of the baba in the isba, how she 
cleaned ; of the moujiks, how they bent the felloe ; and 
of the shepherds, how they made a fire. 

The old man listened. He returned to his hermitage 
and brought from {t a hatchet. 

‘* Come,” sald he. 

The old man went toward a lfttle clearing before the 
hermitage, and, pointing out a tree— 

** Cut it down,” he sald. 

The godson cut the tree, and it fell. 

** Now split it in three pieces.” 

The godson split it in three. 

The old man went again to the hermitage, and brought 
out some fire. 

‘* Burn these three pieces of wood,” said he. 

The godson made a fire, and burned them. There 
remained three coals. 

‘* Bury these three coals in the earth. Like that.” 

The godson buried them. 

‘* Dost thou see the river at the foot of the mountain 
Go there and draw water in thy mouth, and water this 
coal as thou hast taught the baba, this as thou hast taught 
the wagoners, and that as thou hast taught the 
shepherds. When all three have sprouted and from 
these coals have sprung three apple trees, then thou shalt 
know how evil can be destroyed.” 

Se saying, the old man went back into his hermitage. 
The godson thought and thought; he could not under- 
stand what the old mar had sald to him, but he began 
to do as he had directed. 


X. 


The godson went to the stream, filled his mouth with 
water, and watered the first coal; he went back and 
forth, again and again ; he made one hundred journeys 
to the stream before the earth was sufficiently wet around 
one coal. The godson grew weary and hungry. He 
went back to the old man to ask him for something to 
eat. Heopened the door. The old man was dead upon 
the bench. 

He looked around, found some crusts, and ate them. 
Then he found a pickax, and set himself to dig a grave 
for the old man. At night he carried water to water 
the ground, and during the day he dug the grave. It 
was the third day before the grave was finished. He 
was about to bury theold man when people arrived from 
the village bringing some food for the hermit. They 
learned how he had died after having blessed the god- 
son. They aseisted the godron to bury the old man, left 
him some bread, and promised to bring more ; then they 
departed. 

The godson remained living there in the place of the 
old man. He supported himself on what the people 
brought him, and continued to fulfill the directions of 
the hermit, drawing water from the stream and water- 
ing the coals. The godson lived thus a whole year. 
Many people came to visit him, It was noised abroad 
that a boly man dwelt in the forest, who was working 
out his salvation, and watering with his mouth pleces 
of burned wood. People began to visit him for his 
advice or counsel. Rich merchants also came to him 
and brought him presents. 

The godson took nothing for himself except what he 
absolutely needed, and what was given to him he dis- 
tributed to the poor. 

And the godson passed his time well ; half the day he 
brought water in his mouth to water the coals, and the 
other half he rested, and received visitors. He began to 
think this was the way he ought to live, and that thus 
he should destroy evil and make amends for sin. 

The godson lived in the same manner a second year, 
and never let a day pass without watering the coals ; but 
not one of them sprouted. One day, being in his her- 
mitage, he heard a horseman pass singing songs. The 
godson went out to see who it was. He saw a young, 
vigorous man, with fine clothes and a beautiful horse 
and saddle, The godson called to him, and asked who 
he was and whither he went. 

The man stopped. 

‘‘T am a brigand,” he said. ‘I go along the roads, 
and kill men; the more I kill the gayer are my songs.” 

The godson, affrighted, thought : 

*“ How can evil be driven outof thisman? It is easy 
to speak to those who come to me repentant, but this man 
glories in his sin.” ° 

The godson wished to go away, but he thought : 

**What can be done? This brigand is going now to 
pass this way ; he will frighten everybody ; people will 
stop coming to see me, and I shall neither be useful to 
them nor able to live myself.” 

The godeon turned, and began to speak to the brigand. 

‘* Sinners come to me,” he said, ‘‘ not to boast of their 


plus, but to repent of them, and put them away, Repent 





also thyself, if thou fearest God; and if thou wilt not 
repent, go away from here and never return. Do not 
trouble me, and do not frighten those who come to me. 
If thou dost not hear me, God will punish thee.” 

The brigand began to laugh. 

‘*T do not fear God,” sald he, ‘‘and I will not obey 
thee. Thou art not my master. Thou,” gaid he, 
‘thou livest by thy piety, and I live by robbery. Every 
one must live. Teach the babas who come to thee. I 
have no need of teaching. And since thou hast re 
minded me of God, I will kill two men more. I would 
kill thee also, instantly, but I do not wish to soil my 
hands ; and in future never put thyself in my way.” 

With this menace the brigand rode away. 

After that the go’son feared the brigand ; but he did 
not pass that way, and the godson lived on quietly. 

XI. 

The godson lived thus for elght years. He began to 
grow weary. One night he watered the coals, and re- 
turned to his hermitage ; he breakfasted, and began to 
watch the paths by which people mightcome. This 
day no one came. The godson was alone until evening, 
and he fell to thinking over his life. He remembered 
how the brigand had reproached him for living by 
his piety, and that he had promised to kill two more 
men for having been reminded of God. The godson 
continued thoughtful, and recalled his whole past life. 

‘*Itis notin this way,” he thought, ‘‘that the old 
man ordered me to live. The old man gave me a pen- 
ance, and I have brought from it food and honor’ And 
this pleases me so much that Iam uneasy when people 
do not come to me, and when they do come I have one 
joy, that 1s, that they praise my sanctity. This {s not the 
way to live. I have permitted myself to become iutox!i- 
cated by praises. I have not explated sins. I have 
loaded myself with new ones. I wil) go away into the 
forest, into another place, where people cannot find me. 
I will live alone, to explate the old sins, and to avoid 
loading myself with others,” 

Thus thought the godson. He took a little bag of 
crusts and a pickax, and went out of the hermitage to 
dig for himself a little nook in some desert place. 

As he walked along with the little bag and the pick- 
ax, he met the brigand. The godson was afraid, and 
wished to get out of the way, but the brigand came up 
to him. 

‘* Whither goest thou ?” said he, 

The godson told him of his plan. 

Tbe brigand was astonished. 

‘* But how wilt thou live,” said he, ‘‘ when people no 
longer visit thee ?” 

The godson had not thought of that, but when the 
brigand asked the question he thought. 

‘*T shall live by what God may send me,” he sald. 

The brigand made no reply, but went on his way. 

** Now, why,” thought the godson, ‘‘ have I said nothb- 
ing to him about his manner of life? Perhaps he will 
repent now ; he seemed to be more gentle, and did not 
threaten to kill me.” 

The godson shouted from the distance to the brigand: 

‘* And thou shouldst repent, or thou wilt not escape 
the vengeance of God.” 

The brigand wheeled round on his horse, drew a knife 
from his belt, and raised it against the godson. The 
godson, filled with fear, hid himself in the forest. 

The brigand did not pursue him—only cursed him 
and departed. 

The godson established himself in another place. He 
went in the evening to water the coals, and he saw that 
one of them had begun to sprout, and that an apple tree 
was coming up. 

XII. 


The godson avoided people, and lived quite alone. 
The crusts were exhausted. 

‘*Ah! well,” he thought, ‘‘I will go and search for 
roots.” 

As he went out to begin his search he noticed a little 
bag of crusts hanging on a branch. The godson took 
it and ate, As soon as the crusts were exhausted again, 
he feund another little hag on the same branch. 

Thus the godson lived comfortably. 

He lived thus ten years more. One apple tree grew, 
and the other coals remained, as before, only coals. 
One day the godson rose very early and went to the 
river ; he filled his mouth with water and watered the 
coal ; he returned again—he returned a hundred times— 
watered the earth around the coal, and was exhausted, 
and sat down to rest. While thus sitting and resting he 
suddenly heard the brigand, who passed by swearing. 

The godson listened and thought. 

**T must hide behind the tree, for he would kill me for 
nothing, and I shal) not have time to explate my sins.” 

As he began to slip behind the tree he thought : 

‘* Save through God, no good nor ili can come to me 
by any one, and where shal! I hide myself from Him ?” 

The godson came out from behind the tree, and did 
not hide himself. He saw the brigand pass, not alone, 
but carrying behind him a man, with his hands tied and 
his mouth gagged. The man groaned, and the brigand 
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swore. The godson approached and stood before the 
norse. The brigand said : 

‘Thou art still allve! Perhaps thou desirest death ?” 

And the godgon said . 

‘* Whither dost thou take this man ?” 

‘*lam taking him into the forest. He is a merchant’s 
son. He will not tell me where his father’s money is 
hidden. I shall torture him until he does tell me.” 

And the brigand started to go on his way. 

The godson seized the horse by the bridle, and would 
not let go, demanding deliverance for the merchant’s 
son. The brigand was angry, and raised his hand 
against the godson. 

‘* Let go,” he cried, ‘‘ or thou shalt have enough of it. 
Thy sanctity does not impose on me.” 

The godson was not frightened. 

“I do not fear thee,” he sald; ‘‘I fear only God, 
and God orders me not to let go, and I will not let go.” 

The brigand scowled, drew out his knife, cut the 
cords, and released the merchant’s son. 

**Go, both of you,” he sald, ‘‘and never again put 
yourselves in my way.” 

The merchant's son leaped to the ground, and fled, 
The brigand wished to go on his way, but the godson 
stopped him again, and began to beg him to abandon 
his wicked life. The brigaad remained motionless ; he 
listened to everything, answered nothing, and departed. 

The next morning the godson went to water the coals, 
Behold ! another one had sprouted, and it also was an 
apple tree. 

XIIL. 

Ten years passed. Oaa day the godson was sitting, 
contented, fearlng nothing, his heart full of joy, and he 
me:litated. 

“What happiness have men ?” thought he. ‘ They 
torment themselves for nothing. They ought to live, 
and live to be happy!’ And he recalled all the unhap- 
piness of men—how they tormented themselves because 
they did not know God—and he began to pity them. 

“‘T pass my time uselessly,” sald he. ‘‘ I ought to go 
out among the people, and teach them what [ know.” 

As he thought thus, he heard the brigand coming. 
He let him pass by, for he thought : 

‘‘There {s nothing to teach to that man ; he will not 
understand it. Nevertheless, I must speak to him; he 
is still a man.” 

As he thought thus, he went out to meet him. The 
moment he saw the brigand, pity filled his heart. He 
ran to him, seized his horse by the bridle, and stopped 
him. 

‘*Dear brother,” sald he, ‘‘have pity on thy soul ! 
Thou hast in thyself the soul of God. Thou tormentest 
thyself, thou tormentes! others, and thou shalt be yet 
more tormented, and God loves thee so much! What 
joy he has reserved for thee! Do not be thine own 
executioner. Change thy life.” 

The brigand frowned. 

‘* Let me alone,” sald he. 

The godson would not leave him, and his tears flowed 
freely. He wept. 

‘‘ Brother,” sald he, ‘‘ have pity on thyself.” 

The brigand lifted his eyes, and looked at the godson. 
He looked long and earnestly, dismounted from his 
horse, fell on his knees before the godson, and began 
to weep himself. 

‘Old man, thou hast conquered me,” he sald. 
‘‘Twenty years have I contended against thee. Thou 
hast gained the upper hand of me. Iam no longer 
master of myself. Do with me what thou wilt. When 
thou didst appeal to me the first time I only became 
more wicked. I began to reflect on thy discourses only 
when I saw thee leave the world. Afterwards I hung on 
the branch the crusts for thy food.” 

And the godson remembered that the baba was only 
able to clean the table after she had washed the towel ; 
and he, only when he ceased to care about himself, when 
he had purified his own heart—it was only then that he 
could purify the hearts of others, 

And the brigand said : 

«My heart changed only when thou didst beg mercy 
for the merchant’s son, and thyself didst not fear death.” 

And the godson remembered that the wagoners bent 
the felloe only when the support was fastened ; for him, 
he ceased to fear death, he fastened his life on God, and 
his rebellious heart submitted. 

The brigand said : 

‘“‘And my heart melted completely only when thou 
hadst pity upon me and wept over me.” 

The godson, rejoiced, led the brigand with him to the 
place where were the two apple trees and the coal. They 
drew near. There wasno coal. A third apple tree had 
sprouted. 

And the godson remembered that the wet wood was 
only lighted by the shepherds when they had first kin- 
dled a good fire; for himself, his own heart belong on 
fire within him had kindled another soul ; and the god- 
son rejofcod that he had now explated al! his sins. 

He told ali these things to the brigand, and died. The 
brigand buried him, began to live as the godson had 
directed, and in his turn he also taught men, 
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@ue Home. 


THE WOMAN-CHILD AT HOME. 


By Frances A, HumMPparRey. 


HE first ten years of a child’s life is pre-eminently 

the seed-sowing age. Yet the child during these 
early years is often only a plaything, the pet of its 
parents ; immeasurably superior to the pet terrier, but 
still in the same class. 

Its bright sayings, its pretty ways, its little outbursts 
of temper, its naive selfishness, afford a deal of amuse 
ment, and are regarded much in the same light as the 
child regards ‘‘ Punch and Jady ”’—as a show. 

When its ceaseless activity, its insatiable curiosity, 
become wearisome, it is turned over to the maid, or, in 
default of a maid, out-of-doors to play on the street with 
other children similarly situated. 

Seeds are sown, indeed, but they are of the kind that 
shall bear tares. 

Little girls of elx and seven, and even younger, are 
brought out upon the public platform, there to recite 
their bits of Scripture or verse before an audience of 
strangers, while parents look on admiringly. 

We never see a little maiden thus exposed to the pub- 
lic gaze that we do not long to take her in our arms and 
bear her away to the safe seclusion of her home. 

A few such occasions only will be necessary to plant 
in her mind the seed which shall grow into a core of 
notoriety of some sort, it hardly matters of what. 

“Did you see my name in the ‘Globule ?’” asked 
Dowsabel of Arethusa. 

She had been to a masquerade at the skating-rink, and 
among the names of wearers of striking and effective 
costumes reported in the newspaper she had read her 
own. 

In the columns of every provincial paper, however 
Liliputian, may be found such items as this: ‘‘Our 
townswoman, the lovely and accomplished Sarah Jane 
Tuttle, has gone to Turnipville to spend a few days with 
Jane Maria Spratt, the accomplished and lovely daugh- 
ter of Jack Spratt, Esq., an eminent citizen of Turnip- 
ville, and President of the 8S. K. Y. P.” 

And Sarah Jane and Lucy Maris read this paragraph 
with the same sensation of gratided pride as does Jull- 
ana Goldthimble the announcement in the fashion gos- 
sip of the citv paper that among the distinguished 
guests at Mrs. Velvetsleeves’s brilliant reception was her 
distinguished and brilliant self, clad in a costume the 
exquisite combination of which, etc., etc. 

The love of notoriety grows by what it feeds upon, 
and all this newspaper publicity tends to loudness and 
vulgerity of manners. 

There is an instinctive reserve implanted in the sou) 
of every woman-child, which, if not blunted by a false 
education, will guide her into all womanly ways, and 
will keep her, without any special thought upon her 
part, from loud and unbecoming behavior. 

And the wonder is how any mother can neglect to 
train and strengthen this natural safeguard, instead of, as 
is often the case, blunting it by careless words on her 
part. Careless? Nay, criminally wicked. 

It has been well said that it is of greater importance 
that a young girl should be warned against the easy- 
going of her own sex than against the soclety of the 
other. For most men have a genuine respect for pure 
girlhood, and unless hopelessly bad will shrink from 
wounding It. 

Not so a certain class of respectable women, of whom 
we feel it would be better that a millstone were hanged 
about their necks and they were cast into the depths of 
the sea, rather than they should so offend one of these 
little ones. 

We eay respectable, and so they are, from a certain 
point of view, being well-to-do, well dressed, holding 
often responsible social positions, yet doing the very dev- 
il’s work with their vulgar stories and double ententes 

There is a habit of jesting upon the sacred topics of 
love and marriage which goes far in destroying the vir- 
ginal purity of young minds, and so is a loosener of 
manners and morals. It begins its baneful work 
early. 

The innocent little woman is told that her boy play. 
mate is her ‘‘ beau,” while he in turn is taught that she 
is his “girl.” Blasted be the tongue, we could almost 
say, that speaks such things, even though it be thought- 
lessly. There isa thoughtlessness which is criminal, and 
ite results as deadly as theugh of deliberate wrong- 
doing. 

As the little maid grows older these jests increase in 
frequency. Many a girl of fourteen and fifteen has felt a 
helpless indignation blaze up in her soul at the com- 
ments made upon her relations with some ‘‘ nice” boy 
with whom she goes to school, perhaps. Helpless, for 
what can she do when she knows that her earnest remon- 
strance would only be received with laughter and the 
repetition of the nauseous jest ’ 





Persisted in, can we wonder that such things result in 
loud manners ? 

There is a species of book that comes under this in- 
dictment. Not the breezy, miasma-scattering stories of 
such authors as Walter Scott—books that belong to young 
and old alike, for in them love and marriage are in 
their right place, outside the child’s experience. Not the 
fairy tale whose domain lies in a land of fantasy where 
all things may happily and rightly be. But the child’s 
book par excellence, written especially for him, wherein 
the relations between its boys and girls more than hover 
upon the borders of incipient lovemaking. Such books 
are most pernicious in their influence, and to mothers 
we would say that they had better be burned before they 
blacken with their scorching breath the innocence of 
your child’s mind. 

There is a mistaken notion that to girls should be given 
the goody-goody book, while to boys may be left those 
of heroic adventure. But these should be given to the 
girls also. Girls need to be taught courage, not boldness, 
‘*Plutarch’s Lives” is as good for them as for the 
boys. 

We believe in reading good stories called ‘‘ novels.” 
Happily, the old-time prejudice against them has nearly 
if not quite died out. When good, they are among the 
best teachers of morals. 

But they should be such as portray high ideals of life ; 
such as put before our girls types of a pure and gra- 
cious womanhood, like Scott’s heroines and those of the 
incomparable Jane Austen. We need never be afraid 
of high ideals. 

Daisy Miller and her school may be of interest to 
the student of human nature as specimens, but we doubt 
the wisdom of placing them in the hands of young girls. 
For in any but the hands of a master Daisy Miller is apt 
to become attractive—her boldness only “ innocent au- 
dacity,” her breaches of propriety ‘‘ lack of convention. 
ality.” 

And it is always better to allure by presenting beautiful 
types to the mind rather than to attempt to repel by por- 
traying their opposites. It is through the best that is in 
us that we are to attain to what is better. 

For our part, we are half inclined to recommend that 
Daisy Miller and her following be put in the third row 
back upon the bookshelf, behind ‘* Clarissa ” and ‘‘ Ame- 
lia,” which are relegated by some to the second row. 


SOME PARIS HINTS. 


LACK of money is felt more by the tasteful, 

artistic home-maker at this season than at any 
other. The annual house-cleaning reveals worn spots 
and shabby places that are appalling to the artistic 
sense, and now, if ever, the cry is raised against the 
financial limitations. Oaly a genius can evolve exqul- 
sitely upholstered furniture out of curtain calico at five 
cents a yard, three pieces of tape to match, a gross of 
brass-headed nails. a broken barrel, a broomstick, and 
a tomato crate. Oaly genuises can evolve the highest 
forms of artistic decoration out of such crude materials, 
For the majority the result would bring but ridicule on 
their efforis 

The Paris correspondent of the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle” in 
a recent letter gave some very pretty descriptions of 
the present style of furniture in Paris. This writer 
says that in summer cretonnes and white lace, even if 
cheap, are largely used in decorations ; as much white 
as possible is used, and the effect is said to be grateful. 
This writer condemns the white muslin curtains, and rec- 
ommends the French window drapery, shirred blinus 
made of transparent materials of soft colcrs. These 
are shirred lengthwise at intervals of about a third of a 
yard, small brass rings are attached at each shirr, and a 
string attached to the bottom and drawn through the 
rings to one fastened above; these strings are long 
enough to reach and allow of the blind belng drawn up 
when desired. 

There, as here, Japanese decoration is popular; and 
the directions are given for a ‘‘ Japanese bedroom :” 

‘* Paper the walls with squares of Japanese stuff of all 
colors, on which are printed all sorts of Japanese scenes 
and people. Large equares are made into panels and the 
small ones made to form deep up-and-down borders. With 
four narrow boarde joired together, get your carpenter to 
make you a bedstead, have slats put in it, rollers at each 
corner, then cover the boards with some Japanese mate- 
rial. After you have the usual bedding in it, spring mat- 
tress, etc , throw a Japanese coverlet over the whole. The 
entire arrangement must not be higher than a sofa. This 
is a piece of furniture which I recommend to all ladies who 
are fitting up summer cottages; it is easily moved, looks 
most elegant by day, and is most comfortable by night. 
Bamboo furniture is the fittest for this special room. Jap 
anese foulards for porti¢res and curtains, large lantern 
hanging from the center of the ceiling. For ornamenta- 
tions, Japanese pins, vases, statuettes, and cabinets will put 
the finishing touches and add to the local color of the 
room. By way of contrast, the Persian bedroom is bare of 
small trimmings and ornamentations, and its curtains and 
portiéres are perforce heavier and more severe. It makes 
@ very appropriate spare room reserved for gentlemen. The 
same low bed covered with Persian stuff and cushions con- 











verts itself very readily into a divan in the daytime, and 
the room may thus conveniently be turned into a smoking 
and gentlemen’s lounging room. Ifa regular bedstead be 
preferred, it can be curtained and canopied with cretonne 
of old cashmere designs, and a quaint Persian lamp, made 
for the burning of incense, may hang from the center of 
the canopy. Persian embroidered toweling makes effect- 
ive panels on the walls, also a background for a panoply of 
Oriental arms or pipes. They can be gracefully thrown 
here and there, on mantelpiece and chairs. A real Persian 
divan may be easily made with three very long hard stuffed 
cushions, one lying on the other, each covered separately 
with Persian carpeting. The Persian rug in the center of 
the floor is indispensable, and an Oriental coffee stand of 
mother of pearl, with the Persian coffee service, would com- 
plete this Oriental chamber.”’ 


Every young girl, in fact every person, should impart 
something of her own individuality to her own room. 
Touches here and there should be reminders of the 
occu pant. 

This correspondent describes young girls’ rooms as 
they should be furnished according to the French 
idea : 


‘* A young lady’s bedroom must be either pink, white, or 
light blue, or gotten up with old cretonne, an ivory ground 
strewn with garlands of small flowers in their natural 
colors, and bevies of birds and butterfiles in all possible 
poses. Cheap commodes to be placed at the head of beds 
are made of pine, with inside shelf; the whole is covered 
with kilted flounces attached to the top and descending to 
the floor; a pretty lace square is thrown over the top. 
Toilet tables and washstands may be made in the same 
manner, with lace materials thrown over, festooned and 
caught with long loops and ends of ribbon or cretonne, 
Straw chairs with cretonne backs covered with lace curtain- 
stuff tacked on make tasty seats for young ladies’ bed- 
rooms. Do not have too many crochet or knit tidies about 
the house ; it makes a house or room look common; be- 
sides, when jast thrown on chairs they are sure to fall on a 
lady’s tournure or a gentleman's shoulders when either 
rises from a seat burdened with that ornamentation. Pine 
furniture, painted white and striped with blue, bedstead 
and all, with white and blue curtains and portiéres, makes 
an ideal country bedroom for the young lady of the house. 
Consoles on the Louis XV. order—that is, a rounded or fes- 
tooned board supported by a leg touching the floor, the 
whole attached to the wall, painted white and blue, or, to 
be more faithful to the real ones, white with gilt edges—make 
convenient receptacles for vases and bric-4 brac in general. 
White lace curtains to a maiden’s bed add much to its 
appearance and that of the room. A mantelpiece may be 
simulated by having a board nailed to the wall and a long 
lambrequin of cretonne made to conceal the simulation. 
Bamboo furniture is used extensively in France. It is not 
very expensive ; a whole set can be bought for about $70 — 
that is, a set for a single person ; small bedstead and a 
smal!, long-mirrored wardrobe. Pine bedsteads are also 
eovered with cretonne, the edges of which are tacked over 
with a narrow tape of the predominating color. The coun- 
terpanes of such beds are always made of the cretonne to 
match.’’ 


Of dining room furnishing this writer says : 


‘* As the French consider the table of great importance, 
and as much time is spent at it in conversation as well as 
in eating, the brightest and best-situated room in country 
homes is chosen for the dining room. Its furniture cannot 
be home, nor cheaply, made. Some solid pieces, such as 
table, sideboard, and chairs, must form the substantial part 
of it. Large vases on pedestals of pottery and falence, 
filled with plants, form the chief ornament. A mantelpiece 
without a slab, and whose top is hollowed ont, filled with 
earth, forms a most beautiful jardiniére for the growing of 
ferns, mosses, and trailing vines. Every mantelpiece should 
be topped with a mirror; a carved frame of old oak is most 
appropriate forthatof thedining-room. Very quaint clocks 
are made for dining-rooms, with the dial placed in plaques 
of Delft ware. Clocks are banished from all salons and re- 
ception-rooms. The new kink for kitchen clocks is a brass 
saucepan, hung up by the handle—the works are inside, 
and the bottom of the pan is the dial. A very ingenious 
way of ornainenting the walls of a dining-room is to buy a 
plaque or plate in every city or country in which you mak3 
asojourn, It then becomes a souvenir as well as an orna- 
ment.”’ 


PREPARING FOR THE INVALID. 


WRITER in “ Cassell’s Magazine” gives some 
very careful and helpful suggestions for the prep- 
The important principle 








A 


aration of food for invalids. 
to be observed, this writer says, is ‘‘a maximum of 
nutrition with a minimum of digestive force’—a most 
excellent principle to observe in preparing food for the 


strong as well asthe weak. Two suggestions are made 
for the preparation of eggs that are appetizing : 

‘Break into a small cup, slightly buttered, and set this 
in a saucepan with enough boilirg water to come half-way 
upthecup Put the lid on, and at once remove the sauce- 
pan from the fire to the hob or fender, so that the water is 
reduced to a lower temperature. In six minutes, more or 
less, according to the size of the egg, it will be cooked—just 
set, that is, Slide it ona piece of toast, or boiled rice, if 
agreeable to the patient. The egg may be cooked in the 
shell in the same way. The process is then known as 
‘steaming ;’ five or six minutes is the average time re- 
quired.” 


Raw eggs are sometimes ordered for invalids. To 
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some a raw egg simply beaten is disagreeable. The fol- 
lowing method is proposed : 

“ Put the yolk of an egg intoa basin with a teaspoonful 
of white sugar and a tablrspoonful of orange or lemon 
juice, and beat lightly together with a fork. Put the white 
ona plate, and add a pinch of salt, then with a broad- 
bladed knife beat it to a stiff froth. Now, as lightly as possi- 
ble, mix all together in the basin ; then, as lightly, transfer it 
to a clean tumbler, which it will nearly fill if properly made. 
This must not stand in a warm place, or it soon becomes 
liquid and loses its snowy look. 

** Any fruit juice can be used in place of orange or lemon, 
or even brandy, if the doctor has ordered it.’’ 

Nourishing, delicate drinks are many times a boon in 
a tick-room, and their preparation is not a universal art. 
Lemonade is a simple drink, but not every self consti- 
tuted nurse can prepare it. 

‘* Peel the lemons so thinly that the peel looks yellow on 
both sides—this is the secret ; the least bit of white spoils 
it, as that is the bitter part. The peel of one lemon, and 
the strained juice of two, should be put into a jug with a 
pint of boiling water, covered with a cloth—stuffed into the 
neck—and left for a few hours, when it should be sweetened 
and strained off for use.” 


Barley-water has pecullar claims on popular favor, 
especially in summer, but, ifke lemonade, its attraction 
depends on how it {s prepared. 

“ Barley-water is nourishing and soothing to a sufferer 
from sore throat in any form. It needs thorough washing, 
and the first water poured over and brought to the boil should 
be thrown away. Then add to two ounces of pearl barley 
three pints of cold water ; again bring to the boil gently, 
and simmer for two hours, A little lemon jaice and loaf 
sugar to taste should be added after it is strained. Clear 
barley-water is sometimes preferred. Use a pint of boiling 
water to two ounces of barley; make in the same way as 
lemonade. Wash and scald the barley as before.”’ 

There is nothing prepared for the invalid that involves 
as great difference of opinion as the making of beef- 
tea. Some of our readers may find the accompanying 
receipt better than the one they have been using : 

‘* Ask the butcher for a lean, tender steak ; buy it as if it 
were to be cooked as steak, and exercise the same care in 
the selection, and the patient will reap the benefit. Now, 
as to the mode of making the tea: it is a mistake to cut the 
beef in large pieces, or to let it boil for a single minute. 
Scrape the meat finely and put it in a jar of cold water, with 
a pinch of salt, to soak for an hour, or more if convenient ; 
then tie it down with paper over the mouth, and set the jar 
in a saucepan of cold water ; bring this to the boil, and let 
the water simmer two or three hours (in the saucepan, we 
mean), and then strain off the tea, not through a fine 
strainer—nothing should be left behind but the meat: the 
brown, thick-looking particles that float about contain nutri- 
ment. Now, so long as anything is cooked in a vessel set 
in another, the contents of the inner one cannot boil; this, 
in the case of beef-tea, is as it should be. The quantity of 
water must be regulated by the strength required, but a 
pint to a pound is about the average.”’ 


It is impossible for some invalids to take clear beef 
juice. For such the following method might be 
adopted : 

“* Raw beef-tea ordered in cases of very weak state of the 
stomach, after fever or dysentery, is simply the liquor 
poured off after the meat has been in soak in water forsome 
time; five or six hours should be allowed, and the meat 
pressed from time to time with the back of a wooden spoon. 
This, being objectionable in appearance, should be given in 
a colored glass. Toturn it brown, and so give it the appear- 
ance of cooked beef-tea, a few drops of hydrochloric acid are 
sometimes added, subject, of course, to the doctor’s per- 
mission.” 


SOME LESSONS FROM ABRAHAM. 


By Emity Hountineton MILLER, 


ES, it was a blessed good meeting, Dan’el, and 

I'm sorry you couldn’t be there, though of 
course the Lord knows best how to lead us, and he can 
talk with us at the tent door as as well by the altar of 
sacrifice.” 

The Deacon shook his head as decidedly as a man 
well could whoge neck and shoulders were swathed in 
yards of red flannel. 

‘I don’t call this a leadin’ of the Lord, Hitty. The 
Lord didn’t went me to go out to the barn and work 
around bareheaded any more’n be wanted Abraham to 
Me about Sarah. We acted like fools, both of us, and 
got into trouble ; but the Lord’s wonderfully patient and 
comforting with his foolish children. I’ve had a precious 
season here all by myself, and now le’s hear about the 
meetin’.” 

‘* Well, «f course the minister couldn't read the whole 
story of Abraham, but he said, as we’d had a week to 
think about it, and most of us had Bibles, and as we all 
of us ought to have been studying the Sunday-school 
lessons either for ourselves or our children, he’d just ask 
us to point out some of the most important lessons we 
had learned from Abraham. 

‘* Brother Marvin said he’d learned what prevailing in 
prayer meant: to have some especial thing on your 
heart, and to forget everything else and just ask for 
that, humbly but confidently, pleading God’s character 











and God’s promises, with no idea of leaving off till you 
got it. And he’d learned that our prayers are not lost 
because they don’t bring just the answer we expected ; 
for, though Abraham didn’t save Sodom, he undoubt- 
edly did save Lot, and he and we understood the justice 
of God’s judgment as we never could have done If it 
hadn’t been proved that there were not ten righteous 
men in all the city. 

‘Deacon Hapgood said he’d often wondered why, 
when the Bible said so much about the faith of Abraham, 
nothing was said about the faith of Isaac, which must 
have been as great as his father’s ; but he had concluded 
that God meant us to understand that trust and obedi- 
ence and consecration {n the child w.s only the natural 
fruit of falth and obedience and consecration in the 
parent; that if we ourselves were consecrated in heart 
and life, we had a right to claim God’s promise, ‘ All 
thy children shall be taught of me, and great shall be 
the peace of thy children.’ 

‘*Then that young man at Squire Winslow’s—I can’t 
seem to remember his name—the one that always prays 
so for the min{ster—I declare for it, it does sort of inter- 
fere with my spirit of prayer to have a mere boy, that’s 
got all his spiritual schooling ahead of him, {if he ever 
gets it, going on to tell the Lord what he’d better do for 
@ man that’s stood on the heights and been led through 
the depths, and knowin’ what deserts and thirsty lands 
was, aS well as green pastur’s and still waters. But 
then he means well, and I know I oughtn’t to criticise 
him. He said he thought one great lesson from Abraham 
was in his sacrifice of Isaac ; that we were to learn that 
we must lay upon the altar whatever was dearest and 
most precious, and until we could do this without hest- 
tation we were not of those who are justified by faith. 
And then he went on talking in a way that just made 
my blood run cold about having given everything up, 
and belog ready for any trial, and that the Lord might 
take anything from him—money, friends, reputation, 
life—all was on the altar, and he would willingly give 
{t. He seemed in right down earnest, too, as if he jurt 
believed every word he sald ; and I couldn't help putting 
up & prayer to the good Lord to remember how young 
and foolish he was, and not take him at his word, though 
that was foolish in me, too, because the Lord has to 
remember that all the time of the wisest of us. 

‘** Well, then I hoped Elder Whiteheart would speak 
next himself ; but he didn’t, and after they sung a plece 
old Father Lewis got up, and the minister sort of settled 
back in his chair and looked comfortable. 

‘Father Lewis sald he’d learned so much from Abra- 
ham he didn’t really know where to begin, but it had 
come to him in studying his character this time that 
Abraham wasn’t a ready-made saint, {f there ever was 
any such thing; he went on growing as long as he 
lived, and he was a very different Abraham when he 
offered up Isaac from what he was when he set out from 
Ur cf the Chaldees, Then he knew just one thing, and 
that was that whenever Gcd sald ‘ Abraham,’ the thing 
to answer was, ‘Heream I.’ All through his life, when 
God spoke, he never falled with his answer, whether it 
was to recelve a promise or a hard command. ‘ Here 
am I’ was the key to Abraham’s character ; but he'd 
noticed that he never sald it (//) after (od spoke. He 
wasn’t always saying, ‘ Here am I, Lord; take me and 
try me; put me to some hard test ; ask me to bury my 
wife, or give up all my possessions, or sacr'fice Isaac, 
and I'll do it.’ When God sent blessings he enjoyed 
them, and gave thanks ; and God didn’t send him his 
trial till his faith had had time to grow and :ipen and 
strike down deep. Abraham might not have been strong 
enough for h's trial when he first left Ur of the Chal- 
dees, but by the time it came he'd tested God’s promises, 
and could lay hold upon the grace that carried him 
through. ‘ And so,’ says Father Lewis, ‘ when I look at 
Abraham I see how God trains and prepares his children 
by the discipline of blessing for the discipline of trial, 
and that with my whole heart I may say ‘‘ Here am [”’ 
whenever he speaks, yet pray, as the Master taught me, 
‘*Lead me not into temptation ; put me not to sharp 
tela.” ** 

The Deacon was silent for a minute as he pictured to 
himself the beautiful, saintly face of old Father Lewis, 
and seemed to be hearing his very voice. 

‘It’s a great gift, Hitty,” he said, ‘‘to be able to 
remember things the way youdo. Now, I can sort of 
keep the drift of remarks, but come to words—” 

‘‘Some things I can remember,” said Aunt Hitty, 
‘*and some I can’t, but ’most always when Father Lewls 
talks it seems as if he was just putting my thoughts into 
words forme. And I’d been thinking that if the Lord 
had asked me when the children were born if I was 
willing to have Mary die when she was sixteen and John 
grow up acripple, I should most likely Lave said | was 
not, and never could be. And if anybody had sald to 
me, ‘You must be willing, or you ain’t a Christian,’ It 
would have been a dreadful stumbling-stone to me. But 
then, you see, the Lord just led me along, and by the 
time Mary was sixteen I had learned that he couldn’t 
possibly do anything that wasn’t wise and kind, and I 
could trust him without understanding. When he did 





call me, I could say ‘ Here am I’ without knowing what 
he was going to say.” 

‘I wish,” said the Deacon, thoughtfully, ‘‘ that the 
minister had told what he had learned from Abraham. 
I reckon he might ’a’ said that Abraham’s example, when 
he wouldn’t take so much as a thread or a shoestring 
from the king of Sodom, was a pretty good one for 
church societies to think of that have calico balls, and 
private theatricals, and genteel lotteries, and all sorts of 
humbugs to get money out of the world’s people to 
carry on Christian work with.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Hitty, demurely, as she smoothed 
her bonnet-strings ; ‘“‘ but then, you see, Abraham had 
already given a tenth of all the spoils to Melchisedec 
before he met the king of Sodom. Maybe if Abraham 
hadn’t made a practice of paying his tenths without 
being asked, and Sarah had been obliged to shift all 
sorts of ways to get the priest’s share for him, and keep 
up repairs on the altar and all that, she might have beer 
tempted to try to get a little something toward it even 
from the king of Sodom. Saved a great deal of trouble, 
those tithes did; and that’s another lesson might be 
learned from Abrahem,” 


HINTS IN SEASON. 


VERY number of the ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher” 

contains hints and suggestions that are most valu- 

abie in both the :esthetical and practical departments of 

the home. The rage for the old-fashioned, that can 

scarcely claim the antique, {s a recognized condition of 

the feminine mind. This magazine has the following 
suggestions for floor coverings : 


“Raa Carpsts.—The passion for old-time things has 
brought into fashion the home-made rag carpet, but there 
are more artistic ways of having it woven than the everlast- 
ing stripe. A handsome carpet is a solid centerpiece of 
maroon. The warp should be colored the same shade as 
the rags, and all may be colored at home, if desirable for 
economy sake, with diamond dy¢s ; and to utilize both light 
and dark rags, a very handsome border is made of shaded 
red and orange woven in the old-fashioned stripe. Another 
style is to have a very heavy warp used, twice as thick as 
for ordinary carpet ; color it several desired shades. This 
produces a very pretty checked carpet, weaving in the rags 
in stripes.’’ 

There is scarcely a town in which the loom and a 
competent weaver cannot be found, the fashion of silk 
rag curtains having revived that industry. 

Matting isa delightful covering for the floor in sum- 
mer. It will not always lie perfectly smooth on the 
floor. The following is offered as a remedy for the 
bulging : 

‘Tf any portion of the matting stretches and raises in 
blisters after it is once firmly down, the place should be 
made quite wet, and allowed to dry. The best way to do 
this is to wet a large flannel cloth in very hot water, and, 
while slightly dripping, spread over the spot, letting it 
remain until the rushes and threads are thoroughly wet. 
When it is partly dry, lay a sheet folded four square over 
the place, and put the lap-board, or any smooth board, over 
the cloth. If the room is not needed, it is well to placea 
weight on the board, and allow it to remain over night. 
This will, in most cases, render the matting perfectly 
smooth. It shrinks the warp, and draws the rushes down 
into place. Matting may be cleaned with a cloth wet in 
salt and water, or clear water only. It is said that soap 
turns it yellow, and some housekeepers use weak soda 
water expressly for this purpose. The rushes will turn toa 
clear, pale yellow, which is often very pretty. An old bed- 
Toom matting was recently made to look very pretty by 
tearing inch-wide strips of blue-and-white ticking length- 
wise, folding them, with the raw edges under, and tacking 
them, about four inches apart, over the entire floor. This 
was done with small matting tacks. The effect was very 
pretty. The room was hung with blue and white, and was 
voted the prettiest in the entire cottage.’’ 

The poet says— 

‘*In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to 

thoughts of love.’’ 

But the housekeeper’s fancy does not. Instead, it turns 
to thoughts of how to clean, settle, decorate, and renovate 
the Lome and its belongings, and to this she is moved 
by the same sentiments that sway the young man’s 
thoughts; but, alas! she {is not swayed to think 
“lightly.” ’Twould be well if she were. If there is 
one pleasure that thrills a true housewife more than 
another, it fs to be able to make the old appear new, 
when ‘‘old” means ‘‘shabby,” or to make a cheap 
article appear expensive. The cheap table now found in 
all our furniture stores, or tables that are marred, can 
be made to appear new by varnishing and covering. 
Table-cloths are not always desirable, and cloth or plush 
can be fastened by the following method on to a 
wooden surface : 


‘*Make a mixture of two and a quarter pounds of wheat 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of powdered resin, and two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered alum; rub the mixture, in a suitable 
veseel, with water, to a uniform, smooth paste ; transfer 
this to a small kettle over a fire, and stir until the paste is 
perfectly homogeneous—without lumps. As soon as the 
mass has become so stiff that the stirrer remains upright in 
it, transfer it to another vessel, and cover it up, so that no 
skin may form on its surface, This paste is applied, ina 
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very thin layer, to the surface of the table ; the cloth, etc., 
is then laid and pressed upon it, and smoothed with a 
roller. The ends are cut after drying. If leather is to be 
fastened on, this must first be wet. The paste is then 
applied, and the leather rubbed smooth with a cloth.” 


The same process can be used {n applytng cloth deco- 
rations to the panels of doors. 








Our Youna Fouks. 


TIME TO PREPARE. 


O accomplish good work we must have well-laid 
plans. A good worker does not wait for the im- 
pulse, or the necessity, to work before he begins tomove, 
Our young folks are workers—the kind that make the 
world move—so we will just remind them that warm 
weather will soon be here, and the Fresh-Air Fund needs 
replenishing. No money—no children can be sent 
from their dirty, crowded homes into the country to 
breath pure air, learn what a clean home is, see the 
birds and trees, ani do the thousand things that you 
love to do when school closes and you go off to the 
country. You know how you enjoy the change. To 
them it is a far greater change than it is to you, for they 
have not the things to make life pleasant and happy, as 
you have. 

You want to help send these children to the country. 
Begin at once to work and earn money, or else begin to 
save it, and send it to help raise the funds necessary to 
pay their expenses. You know there are thousands of 
these children, and it will take lots of money to send 
them away. 

Perhaps you can help find places for parties of 
children if you live in the country. 

Go to work and see what you ean do, and let us hear 
from you. 








HOW JACK’S MESSAGE WAS HEARD. 
By F. 8. B. 
ITTLE Jill was crying; not violently, but in 
quiet, pitiful little sobs that were the harder to 
bush ; and Jack stood by, trying in his earnest, ewk- 
ward fashion to comfort her, yet looking as if he would 
much prefer to do the same. Indeed, Jack always 
wanted to cry when Jilidid. Perhaps partly because 
he never had any tears to shed for himself, and partly 
because he “elt that he wasn’t ‘‘ Jill’s other half,” as 
their dear, d.ad mamma had told him to be, if he didn’t 
join in the smzserere 

You see, Jack had unintentionally opened the fount- 
ains this morning by asking Jill “if this wasn’t their 
angel mamma’s birthday ;” and as the children could 
count thel: holy annfversaries—of which this was next 
to chief—upon their fingers, Jill scarcely needed the 
reminder. 

“ Lucille,” at length Jack ventured, addressing her 
by the sweet name given her in babyhood, ‘‘ don’t you 
think that, somehow, if we could get Jesus to listen toa 
feller for a minute, he’d do something about your old 
shoes, and going to school, and getting me something 
better than work in the mines—and—and—well, every- 
thing, you know ?” 

The sightless but beautiful eyes were turned toward 
Jack for a moment, as he stammered out the last words, 
half ashamed of his quivering voice, and, laying her 
hand in his, Jill whispered: ‘‘ Let’s try, anyhow. 
Mamma used to tell him.” So, gently leading his 
sister, Jack went into their little room, and the two 
children knelt by their cots to tell some one, mother or 
Jesus or angel, if only they might reach an ear higher 
than theirs. 

They had not always been “‘ Jack and Jill ;” but before 
the sweet mother went away to heaven, she put her 
blind little daughter’s hand into that of the brother, and 
charged him to remember always that Jill was his espe- 
cial care ; and ever since that sad day the children bad 
been as inseparable as Jack’s hard duties would permit, 
until they came to be known among tbe rough but 
kind-hearted miners and their families as ‘“‘ Jack and 
Jill, Big Ben’s children.” 

But things somehow were changed at home since 
mamma went away. The days grew 60 long and lone- 
some when their father was away in the mines, and the 
nights were often worse than the days, if Jill had a sore 
throat, or Jack’s head ached, as it did when he was kept 
too long underground. 

Life was a ceaseless treadmill for the children. Their 
father went dally to his hard, grinding task down into 
the depths of the black coal beds, taking Jack with him 
each morning for a half-day’s work, wben the poor boy 
was not blind with the throbbing pain which was grow- 
ing to be almost a part of his existence. So Jill was 
left much alone. Not that she was idle; there was 
enough to do, even for her small hands and feet. The 
miner’s hut was to be tidied up each morning, and the 
almple cooking done in time for the return of the hun- 





gry father. Jack always helped if be was at home. 
Indeed, next to poring over a couple of well-worn books 
which his mother had saved from the old, happy days 
of her own childhood, he liked nothing better than to 
be Jill’s shadow as she went about her simple duties, 
relieving the monotony of her dull life by reading to her 
from his favorite ‘‘ Arablan Nights,” or by singing, in 
his sweet, boyish treble, the old songs he remembered 
his mother to have sung by thelr cots at night. But the 
past seemed so very long ago to the children ; and every- 
thing connected with a better life, which they had 
learned of her, seemed fast slipping away. They still 
went through the form of their evening prayer, more 
because Jack ‘‘ would sooner cut off his hand than go 
back on his promise to his mother ” than because of any 
faith in it or comfort to be derived from the effort. 

Some weeks after the morning with which this story 
opens, Jack came up from the mine at noon, his face 
all flushed, and his whole manner betraying intense 
feeling. He waited, however, until he had eaten his 
simple lunch, and helped Jill to remove the dishes and 
clear away the crumbs. Then, saytng that he had 
something to tell her, the two children stole away to 
their sacred trysting- place down in the hollow back of 
their hut. Seating themeelves im their accustomed 
places, one on elther side of the grave, with bands 
clasped across the mound, Jack began to tell of a con- 
versation he had overheard that morning between some 
of the miners, ‘‘ Just think !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Tim 
Gray sald that a man could talk through this thing to 
another man miles and miles away, and a man {n town 
told him that there was no reason why you couldn’t 
hear from away across the country. You've only got 
to put your mouth to a hole, and say who you want to 
speak to, no matter where he lives, and pretty soon 
you'll hear him saying ‘Hello!’ and then you just 
sing out, and he can hear everything you say. It’s like 
being fn the same shanty, with only a door and keyhole 
between. They’ve got ’em all along the way from here 
back to mamma’s old home in Maine. Now, don’t you 
suppose if we could just speak through one of these 
things—I forget what Tim says they call ’em—and ask 
for Jesus or mamma, and tel: ’em what we've been try- 
ing to for so long every night, without ever getting even 
a whisper, that they’d answer us ?” 

Jill, as was her wont when greatly moved, rose, and, 
creeping around to the other side of the grave, took 
Jack’s face between her slender hands, and kissed him. 
This was enough. Jack knew she believed, with him, 
that It could be done. And now the children fell to 
planning how they could induce their father to let Jack 
go with the next miper who should visit the city. As 
has been said, Big Ben was not unkind, only neglectful! ; 
and, indeed, perhaps, not so greatly to blame, for his 
working hours were hard and long, and his nights given 
to sound sleep. 

He loved his children, and wished, in a vague way, 
that they could have something better than he could 
give them. §So, when Jill crept up shyly to him one 
evening, just after his supper, and before he lit his pipe, 
and asked if Jack couldn’t go to D—— with Tim Gray 
the next time he went, Big Ben looked kindly into his 
child’s face, and sald, in his deep, gruff voice: ‘‘ Why, 
yes, I guess so. Maybe it'll do the little chap’s head 
good to have a day off, and see the sighte of the big 
town.” So it was settled, and the children waited impa 
tlently for the wonderful visit, which, in their pure 
faith, was to bring them such a rich blessing. At 
length the day came ; and, as Jack had always been a 
favorite with the miners, they were rather glad than 
otherwise to have his company. 

So the boy buttoned his well-worn jacket over a full 
and beating heart, and kissed Jill ‘‘ Good-by,” with a 
whisper to keep up good courage while he was gone. 
But do you wonder that the child could not sleep that 
night, and left her breakfast untasted the next morning ? 

*‘[ hope the chap ’ll not stay long away, if ye cannot 
eat while hes gone, child,” Big Ben said, kindly, strok- 
ing her head before he left her alone for the day. 

When Jack reached the city he asked Tim to leave 
him at the place of the woncerful machine of which he 
had told him, and let him wait there until they should 
be ready to go to their lodgings for the night. Tim 


soon led the boy into the matin office of the City Tele- 


phone, and hurried off to join his comrades, Fora 
while the buzz and din, combined with the constant 
click of the drop and calls of the operators, dazod Jack 
so that he stood motionless where Tim had left him. 
Finally one of the clerks, a pleasant-faced young lady 
whose volce was as sweet as her smile, discovered him, 
and, thinking that he had come in, as many a schoolboy 
had, ‘‘ to see how it works,” motioned him to approach. 
Jack recovered himself, and, stepping nearer, ventured 
—'‘ Would you let me send a message, ma’am ?” 

** Certainly,” she replied, ‘‘if you'll wait a minute. 
Just now all the lines are in use. Whom do you 
wish ?” 

** My mother,” said Jack, simply. 

* Allright. You know her address, of course. What 
name shall I call, and what street ?” 





‘Her name?” stammered the boy. ‘‘ Why, she 
wouldn’t know it was us—Ji!l nor me—if I didn’t call 
‘mamma.’ Won’t that do instead of her name ?” 

The lady smiled kindly, but was evidently amused, 
and explained to him why she must know the name. 
“ Now,” she added, ‘‘ where does she live ?” 

‘‘In heaven,” said Jack, as quietly as ho had given 
her name, 

Miss May actually started now, and for a minute stared 
Jack almost out of countenance. 

‘** My poor child !” she said ; ‘‘ and did you think you 
could call her through a telephone? Where do you 
live ?” Then, glancing at the clock, she saw that it was 
her lunch hour, and, being relieved by her substitute, 
she rose and drew Jack aside into another room, where 
she coaxed the whole simple story from the shy boy’s 
lips. To know a case of need with this sweet soul was 
to respond to it, and she immediately put on her cloak 
and hat and hurried out, taking Jack with her. Before 
long they turned into a quiet street of residences and 
rang the bell of a pleasant, homelike house, on whose 
door plate Jack slowly read the name of a clergyman. 
** You are going to cee a dear friend of mine,” the Jady 
said, as they awaited the appearance in the parlor of the 
minister. ‘‘ He is my pastor, and I want you to tell 
him just what you sald to me, and if any one can get 
your messages to your mother and Jesus, he can.” Here 
the dominie entered, and their errand was soon made 
known. The good man drew Jack down by his side 
upon the sofa, and soon had the boy talking freely and 
fully, as he had not talked to any one but Jill since his 
mother died. The story of their loneliness, his longing 
to go to school, and Jill’s blindness drew a suspicious 
moisture into the eyes of the listeners; and at length 
Miss May rose, saying, ‘‘I knew you would be in- 
terested, and I felt sure it was a call we could not fall 
to answer” (unconsciously using the language of her 
office) 

Her pasior thought so too, and they left with a prom- 
ise from him to visit the miners’ camp the next week. 
Jack, although somewhat disappointed that the tele- 
phone had failed as a means of communication with 
heaven, was more than half consoled when he thought 
of the two warm friends who had so suddenly stepped 
into his bleak little life. With very little persuasion 
Big Ben was induced to allow his children to return to 
the city with their new-found friend, having been 
assured that Jack should be sent to school, and some- 
thing better than her present life found for Jill. Miss 
May wae strangely fascinated by the sweet face and 
refined air of the bliud child, and begged the privilege 
of taking her to her own home, where she sald a warm 
welcome from her mother awalted her. Jack was in- 
stalled at the parsonage, and was soon hard at work 
over studies new and strange, yet apparently all the 
more greedily devoured by his hungry mind. The one 
winter of school promised Jaek extended into a system- 
atic course of study, unttl, almost before his kind patrons 
could realize the rapidity of his progress, he was ready 
for college. Jack had always said that he wanted, some 
day, to return to his old home among the coal mines 
and help to bless those whore lives were as empty as his 
had been. So, seefng that he still held to his purpose, 
the boy was sent to an Eastern college. In the mean- 
time, what of Jill? Finding her blindness a hopeless 
case, Miss May had suggested fitting her to take, when 
older, a position like hers in the office. Therefore she 
took the child frequently with her for a part of a day at 
& time, slowly accustoming her to the sounds and use of 
the instruments. Jill formed many friends, who read 
to her, and schoolgirls gladly helped her to a knowl- 
edge of their studies, while the children delighted to 
take her with them on their rambles, until the little, 
delicate frame grew strong and the mind well stored. 
So, one day, when some one “called” effectually for 
her dear friend, and carried her away toa home of his 
own, Jill was given the old place in the office, and most 
acceptably did she fill it. 


TRADE DOLLARS. 


OU hear the term “trade dollar” applied to a 
silver dollar {ssued by the United States Treas- 

ury in 1878 for circulation in China and Japan. This 
dollar was not worth one hundred cents. The last 
Congress has passed a law to redeem them, and the 
Government has about 7,000,000 of these dollars to be 
melted and recoined into pieces of other denominations. 
These pleces of silver are received and tested at the Sub- 
Treasury office; the clerks are able to receive and test 
about 100,000 per day. The dollars are put into bags 
and finally taken to the aseay office; at the assay office 
we are told they are put through the following process : 
** The coins are put in crucibles where the metal melts down 
and purifies itself of its baser alloys in the old dollar form. 
And when it is at the bubbling point it is run into molds 
and solidifies again in brick-shaped silver bars, of standard 
fineness. Each 1,000 dollars make a bar 1,200 ounces in 
weight. The bars themselves are afterward tested and 
stamped and then stored away in boxes in the big safety 
vaults. Many of them are sold to, manufacturing jewelers 
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at face value ; others are kept as a sort of coin reserve, and | that will apply with equal force to every girl. There is | ful bread and biscuit told me she thought « great dea 
still others are cent away tothe mints to be turned back | a principle that can be laid down that will apply with | of that second sifting of flour and powder together, an 


into legal-tender silver dollars or into smaller fractional 
currency. 

‘The New York Agsay Office could melt several hundred 
thousand dollars every day, if necessary. As it is, there is 
so much other work constantly on hand that scarcely 
500,000 of the disused pieces are turned into bars a week. 
Three or four men have been detailed specially to work on 
the trade dollars. They first zo over them again carefully, 
getting an even 1,000 in each box, and then turn the boxes 
out into the small crucibles. The little furnaces {n the Wall 
&treet section of the Assay Office are nsed, and there ts little 
to make one think of a big, glaring, dirty fonndry, with its 
dusty smoke and pungent gases, in the light, clean, well- 
ventilated room where the boxes of coins—dnll for the most 
part now—are piled neatly one on another ; and the furnace, 
just a foot or two off, looks no more formidable with its 
covers on than an every-day cooking range. The molders 
lift tke caps of the crucibles off now and then, and one can 
gee the white metal bubbling and simmering within. Some 
ef the topmost dollars are only half melted, the big, square 
winged eagle on the reverse, or the image of Commerce on 
the obverse, showing in faint, wavering lines. The small 
erucibles-fall melt quickly, and as each reaches the proper 
fiuid state it is turned over into the brick-shaped molds. 
Here the metal cools to a solid almost instantly, and is 
shaken out in bars and blocks of various sizes. The trade 
dollars, of course, do not make the clear, whitish bars that 
one sees lying about melted down from the pure silver ore. 
Some of the bricks are dirty, almost leaden, in color at first ; 
others look brighter and fresher. There ‘s little difference, 
in fact, however. All the bars are up to the average legal 
fineness, 89914 to 900 parts in 1,000. 

‘*© We have received up to April 10,’ asid Mr. Mason, the 
director of the Assay Office, ‘ about 2,000,000 trade dollars. 
Over 1,800 000 have already been melted. We try to have 
not more than 100,000 on hand at any one time. The S8nb 
Treasury people keep several hundred thousand ahead of us. 
The rush seems to be over now, and as there ts no demand 
for the ailver bulNon, the mints and the Treasury at Wash- 
ington being overstocked with it already, we need not be in 
a hurry to melt the trade dollars. It is only a matter of 
storage at present. A big bagful of coins {is much more 
unwieldy and cumbersome than half a dozen metal 
bars.”’ 


It is not exnected that the Government will have to 
redeem the 35,000,000 issued ; much of {ft has gone to 
China, and will never come back. Many people bought 
these trade dollars at eighty and elghty-five cents aptece, 
and expected to make the difference between what they 
paid end one hundred cents, the price at which the trade 
dollar would be redeemed by the United States Treasury, 
but the bill was so long In passing that they lost instead 
of gained by the speculation. 








THEIR WINTER QUARTERS. 


HAT a puzzie it 1s to know what becomes of 

the turtles, frogs, toads, and other inhabitants 
of the water! Just as soon as the ice disappears these 
inhabitants of the ponds begin to show themselves, 
first one and then another. A writer to the ‘‘ Swiss 
Cross” tells us : 


‘Some have been puzzled to know where all the frogs 
came from last spring, almost before the frost was ont of 
the ground. They all seemed well, and able to sing; and 
in no way did they appear to have enffered from the cold 
weather. I am often obliged, during the winter months, to 
secure the assistance of a frog to make the fact of blood- 
cirenlation plain to my students in zodélogy, and, as I do 
not always have a supply of frogs on hand, I have many 
times gone to their winter homes, and taken them out of 
their comfortable quarters for a course in the laboratory. 
A spring is selected which contains as many stones, sticks, 
leaves, and as much mud as possible, and a regniar attack 
upon the inhabitants is at once commenced. I first diga 
ditch to drain off the water, and then I remove carefully the 
sticks and stones, watching all the time for signs of life 
under each piece; and afterward I dig down into the mnd, 
usually with my hands, to avoid hurting the animals which 
may be buried in it. I have never failed to catch seve'al 
frogs, cray-fish, newts, worms, and sometimes minnows 
and smaller animals, fit for winter study. I have always 
been repaid for my trouble by the enthustasm with which 
three or four students—who volunteered to help me—dig in 
the mud after the specimens, and by the interest they take 
in learning how a frog passes a cold winter in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, at an altitude of twelve hundred feet above 
the sea, when the temperature is often twenty degrees below 
sero, and the ground frozen from three to five feet deep. 
Of course, large numbers of these animals winter in swamps, 
though we cannot find them there; but we may be always 
sure of our game if we choose a living spring.” 








A TALK WITH GIRLS. 


E are thinking, more or less, now of what we 

shall wear, what we shall buy, for the coming 

seasop, It is a good plan, if we can, to purchase and 

make, or have made early, all our spring clothes. By 

doing th's, we have time to enjoy the lovely early 

summer days, and need nelther work nor worry during 
the warm weather. 

It is always a serious question what to buy, and how 

to bave what we buy made, No one rule can be made 





equal force to every girl: Buy only what is suitable to 
your position. Nothing {s In worse taste than an over. 
dressed person, or an extravagantly dressed one. Our 
friends know whether we can afford to appear In clothes 
they see us wear. If these are more costly than we 
should wear, they must feel a perfect contempt for us 
Our clothes reveal our character. A daughter who ap 
pears in clothes more costly than those worn by 
her mother, or more expensive than her father can 
afford, is going about with a placard on which is the 
word, in very plain letters, SELFISH. 

A young girl who appears in clothes that canee people 
to notice them and comment upon them carries the word 
UNREFINED in platn sight. 

Nothing shows so clearly the thoroughly refined, un 
selfish, and sensible young girl as simple, unassuming 
atiire, In harmony with her famfly’s position. 

A writer in an English magazine says: 


‘‘ Next to suitability, I say, let there be simplicity. John 
Newton, giving advice to a lady, said : ‘Madam, so dress 
and condnet yourself that persons who have been in your 
company shall not recollect what you had on.’ That 
counsel, if followed, would Jead to quite a different style of 
dress from that which ts far too prevalent now. Simplicity 
seems banished, and we are forcibly reminded of the 
description given by Isalah of the attire of women in Jeru 
salemin his davs. The description is given in the third 
chapter of his Prophecies. There is a pretty fable of the 
angel and the rosebnd which conveys the very lesson 
T am now seeking to enforce. It is said that ‘the angel who 
takes care of the flowers and sprinkles upon them dew in 
the still night, slumbered on a spring day in the shade of a 
rosebush. When he awoke he gsa'd: *‘ Most heantiful of my 
children, I thank thee for thy refreshing odor and cooling 
shade. Could yon now ask any favor, how willingly would 
I grant it !’’ ‘* Adorn me, then, with a new charm,”’ said the 
spirit of the rosebud in a beseeching tone. So the angel 
adorned the loveliest of flowers with simple moss. Sweetly 
it stond there In {ts modest attire, the moss rose, the most 
beantifnl of its kind. So the costifest ornaments are often 
the simplest,’ and it will be generally found that simplicity 
characterizes the highest refinement. Hence, never allow 
fashion to triumph over your common sense or your good 
taste. Do not comply with the relgning modes at the ex- 
pense of simplicity and suitability.” 








THE LITTLE HOSTESS. 
III. 


By Mrs, Harriet A. Cneever. 


E have had charming luck with the fruit cake, 
and the ginger-anaps are not to be despised, 
erlep, brown, and spicy as they are. 

It is best to caution our young friends that although 
the word ‘‘luck” has crept into our talk, yet we do not 
belfeve in {t. Unless the snaps, jelly, and cake had been 
carefnily mixed, and the detafls of the rules cautiously 
followed, we would not give a farthing for any chances 
of Juck they might have stood as to being a ‘‘ success” 
—far better word. And another thing of great moment 
In cooking matters which you will Jearn hy and by: 
Cook had the right kind of fire and the oven properly 
regulated, or, no matter how much pains you may have 
taken In preparing the cake, {t would most likely have 
come from the baking heavy, burned, or only half 
done. 

And now we want some frosting. I will give two 
rules ; first, one which never falls ; then one which wil] 
not fall if sufficient care fs taken with it. But this one 
you can hardly help doing right: Take the white of one 
egg, a good cupful of powdered white sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of corn-starch. Beat the egg steadily for two 
or three minutes, then, when it {s foaming well, begin to 
add the sugar, and keep put'ing In a little sugar ata 
time until the cupful {s all used. Then drop in the corn 
starch, and half a teaspoonful of lemon, vanilla, or 
orange extract—any flavor you prefer. Spread this evenly 
aver the cake, and as this is for a young folks’ company, 
{f you I{ke, put some small candies of different colors in 
the frosting while {t is soft, then set it away to cool and 
harden. You will not need to beat this frosting more 
than fifteen minutes in all. 

Another way now used quite generally Is to takea 
cup of sugar—zranulated will do—and half a cup 
of milk. and pnt them together in a saucepan on the 
stove. Take care that {¢ does not burn or boil over. Let 
it bofl until when you drop it from the spoon it seems 
ropy and drops sluggishly as if thickening up. Then 
pour {t Into a bowl and add half a teaspoonful of any 
extract you like. Beat it a few minutes, then let 
it stand until thick, and cool enough to be put on the 
cake without running. This is what is called ‘‘ soft 
frosting,” and is very nice{!f made justright. It should 
be stirred often while boiling, and will want to boil some 
little time, 

To mix your biscult, measure four cupfuls of flour, 
and put to it three moderate teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Sift thistwice. A lady famed for her beautl- 





as we want everything to be the very best for: 

you had better sift tw’ce. Then put in asm 

ful of salt, and a plece of butter about 
egg. Mash the butter Into the flour by pressing ‘! 


a knife against the side of the bow! until It is well mix 
in. Have ready acupful of milk, and slowly stir it in 
with aspoon. Now, some four fs stiffer than other 


but you want this mixture only stiff encuzh to be able 
to cut off little pieces, all about the same s’zo, and 


flouring your hands a little, to roll them round ; then pat 
smartly to flatten them a little, and place them In the 
buttered pan. If the dough fs very stiff. adda liitle more 


milk. But the little biscult will be lich id more 
tender this way than if rolled on a board 
Cook has been as good as her word 4} 

with the sandwiches. She has chopped the ham ar 
sliced the bread in thin, even slices, and mize! the 
mustard with alittle water and a pinchof sugar. Now 
you have only to butter the bread, not too thick ut 
evenly, spread or one slice a smooth layer of ham, spread 
the other siice of bread with bitter and a little mustard 


keeping the mustard well away from thecrust, put the two 
slices of bread together, and carefully cut «ff the crusts 
at both ends. Now you have a soft, shapely sandwich, 
very appetizing when one is hungry and eating with a 
merry group. Iam afraid the biscuits wonld ¢ 

ging beside them did they not look so delicate and brow: 
and light. The crusts, free from mustard, wil! go Int 


the bread pudding to-morrow. Cook knows al! al 
that. : 

Now, here is mamma, who {s going to help you set the 
table, for she knows you are tired and must rest swhi!! 
before your little friends arrive. Itis alw 
expecting company, to leave just as little to 
reception day a8 possible, but there are simost : 
few things which must be done the same day 

As you are to preside tonight, everything | 
arranged to sult you. The best table.c'oth is alread 
on ; but, oh, dear! one side hangs over three or four 
inches longer than the other, and the central figure { 
not at all in the middle of the table. 

This will never, never do! There ! 
evenly and smoothly as possible. The plate, napkin 
salt, knife, fork, and spoon are next systematically : 
for each one. 

When sauce of any kind {s to be served, it always 
eases matters to have a spoon placed by each plate read) 
for it. The tea service and cupsand saucers are 01 
tray cloth before the middle seat of the table which y 
will occupy as hostess. Opposite you will be placed th 
platter of tongue, which one of the guests wi!] he asked 
to serve. Atoneend of the long table wil! be the dish 
of jelly, and the little dishes in which it will be served 
beside it. 

A plate of biscuit is to be set near one end of the table 
a plate of sandwiches near the otherend. The frosted 
cake, nicely cut, will be on the middle of the table, th 
ginger-snaps on one side, and two little dishes on the 
other, Mamma has furnished for one of litt] 
dishes some delicious sweet pickles, and for the oth: 
some fresh little Neufchatel cheeses. H«sve ice-water 


now ft ons 


standing ready at each plate when supper {s announced 
and a chair at each place, 

Cook {s going to act as waitress, and says she won't 
forget to pass everything to the left of everybody, so 
they can take things with the right hand 

On the sideboard {s a set of extra plates, and the finger 


bowls, with a small, bright-bordered napkin under ¢ 
one. 

Mamma says that although tongue and sandwich 
do not soil a plate as the salads and scalloped oyster: 
of an older company would do, yet she wishes you to 
have everything served delicately and just as carefully 
as though you were a grown-up young lady. §&o clear 
plates will be passed around and those already used wil! 
be removed before the cake {s passed. 

Now, for two hours you can sit down and rest before 
{t will be time to dress. And as {t w!ll not tire you to 
listen toa few suggestions and a liitle useful advice 
while resting, there are a few things very Important for 


either a young middle-aged, or elderly lacy to know 
who wishes to entertain friends in the most approv 
manner ; 80 in our next talk we will touch uponsom 


these things. Lessors well learned in youth are ver 
abiding ones, but there are those who never learn how 
to receive and entertain company properly, not ey 
when prosperity brings to such persons an elegant houve, 
eplendid furniture, and abundant means to furnieh a 
sumptuous supper to any number of gues's. The | 
readers of The Christian Union are not going | 
being of that number, I know ! 








Desire to have both your fashfons and your stuffs 
from heaven. The robe of humility, the garment of 
meekness, will be sent you. Wear them for His sake 
who sends them to you. Ile will be pleased to see you 


in them ; and is this not enough ?—{ Leighton. 
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Sunpay GFteRNOON. 
THE" PASSOVER.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T is often said that Christ taught by parables ; that 
this was a characteristic of his teaching. I believe it 
may be with equal truth said that God is accustomed to 
teach by parables ; that this is characteristic of divine 
teaching. History is parabolic; it isa book ; the book 
of God’s providence. It is God’s writing of moral and 
religious lessons for the instruction of the race. It is very 
generally believed that the Old Testament history 
abounds with types, figures, prophetic dramas, episodes 
which are parables. This doctrine has sometimes been 
pushed to an extreme, and types have been invented 
where they could not be discovered ; but that the Old 
Testament is a prophetic book, and that the Old Testa- 
ment history is Itself a dramatic portrayal of spiritual 
truth, a foreshadowing cf New Testament revelation, 
can hardly be doubted by one who belfeves that elther 
the Old Testament or the New Testament is in any 
sense to be trusted. It may well be doubted, however, 
whether Old Testament history is any more parabolic 
than all history ; the difference is that the parables are 
interpreted, or at least a suggestion of interpretation is 
given, in the Old Testament. 

The lesson suggested for to-day is the story of the 
Passover—the deliverance of the children of Israel from 
the destroying angel when he came to slay the first-born 
in Egypt, and passed over every Israelitish house on 
whose door-posts was the mark of blood. For the asser- 
tion that this historic Passover is a parable we have the 
authority of Christ and of Paul. 

It is ours to trace the parable in the history ; to draw 
from the narrative the spiritual lessons that are for our 
own immediate and direct instruction. In doing this I 
copy from a paper written by myself on the same lesson, 
and published in 1874 in the Sunday school supplement 
of the “ Illustrated Christian Weekly.” 

1. It was through the lamb slain that Israel was saved ; 
a lamb that was without blemish. Verse 5. 

We are saved by the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sins of the world—John iv., 29; who knew no sin, 
yet was made sin for us—2 Cor. v., 21; 1 Peter 1., 19 

2 There was provision cf salvation for all. No Israel- 
ite, however rebellious and disobedient before, need fear 
death if he complied with the divine command. 

The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from a/! sin 
1 John 1., 7. Noman who fs willing and ready to accept 
and apply to himself the blood of the Lamb of God need 
fear the angel of wrath. Acts !i , 58 

8. There was no other salvation except in that pro- 
virion. No Israelite, however exemplary, could plead 
the goodness of his life and leave the mark of blood off 
his own door post. 

** There is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved.” Acts iv.,12. The 
sinner need not despair if Christ is his refuge. The 
virtuous man is not safe if Christ is not his. 

4 Every man must apply the provision for himself. 
He must kill the lamb, and put the blood on the lintel 
and the door-post. Verses 7, 22. No priest could do ft 
for the nation or the family. 

Every soul must accept Jesus Christ for himself. No 
priest, no friend, can do this service for another. John 
1., 12; Rom. /.,16; 1 John v., 10. 

5. It must be done yublicly. The blood must be on 
the outside cf the door, where every one cculd see it 
The Israelite must be willing to be known as an Ierael- 
ite—a member of a servile and degraded race. No man 
can be a secret Christian. The mark of his Christianity 
must be put where all the world can see it. He must 
Jet his light shine before men. Matt. v., 16; x., 32 33 
No man can wear the garb of Egypt and enjoy the pro. 
tection of Israel. 

6 The Israelite must not only slay the lamb. and put 
the blood on the door-post, he must eat the Pa:sover 
** Except ye eat the fiesh of the Son of man and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you.” John vi, 53 Com- 
pare Rom. vill, 9. It is not only Christ slain for us, it 
is Christ dwelling in us, the life of our life, who saves 
us from sin. Compare Gal. {i , 20 

7. The Israelite ate the Passover with his loins girded, 
his shoes on his feet, his staff in his hand. Verse 11. 

He who would enter into Christian life must not only 
apply the blood of Christ that cleanseth from all sin, and 
accept the Spirit of Christ, that giveth all life ; he must 
be ready and cquipped for the service of Christ, to go 
wherever Christ will lead. See Luke ix., 57-62; xil., 
35; Acts Ix., 6 

8. The result of this Passover was immediate emancl. 
pation. At night the Israelites were slaves; in the 
morning they were a free people. The change was 
instant, the emancipation glorious. The subsequent way 


eee 


i International Sunday-School Lesson for May 22, 1887.—Ex. 
xil., 1-14, 





through the wilderness was long and wearisome, a try- 
ing discipline ; but they were instantly set free. 

Christ is a present Saviour. He who accepts the aton- 
ing blood, receives in his heart the life-giving Spirit, and, 
by earnest resolve, enters the service of Carist, 73 free 
from the dominion of sin He is no longer its slave. There 
may be years of discipline, trial, wandering, before he 
comes into the promised land of sinless peace beyond the 
Jordan ; butZhe that is in Christ Jesus is a free man. 
John vili., 34-86 ; Rom. vi., 14 

9 To reject the Passover was to invite death. The 
choice was between life and death. The end of the re- 
jection of Jesus Christ is certain destruction. See God's 
entreaty, Ezekiel xvili., 31. 

10 The test of faith is obedience. The Israelite that 
put the blood on the door-post was safe, however much 
he doubted and feared. The Israelite who did not was 
doomed, however much he pretended to believe the word 
cf God. Faith is proved by works. He who pretends 
to believe in Christ, and disobeys, is not saved. He who 
doubts and fears, 5ut cbeys,is not lost. He who so 
believes as to obey igs safe; while he who disobeys, no 
matter what his avowals of belief. 1s lost. Do not ask 
your soul, ‘‘ Have I rest in believing ?” Ask your life, 
‘** Have I obedience in bellfeving ?” John xfv.,21; xv, 
10, 14; James il., 20; 1 John fl, 3-6. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PASSING OVER. 
By Em1ty HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Feourse King Pharaoh did not want to let the 

children of Israel go away to another country to 
live. They were his slaves; they made brick and 
brought stones to build his treasure cities ; they took 
care of his cattle, and tilled his fields, and did nearly all 
the work of his country. And so, when Moses and 
Aaron said to him, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord, Let my 
people go,” Pharaoh only answered, ‘‘ Who is the Lord, 
that I should obey his voice? { know not the Lord, 
neither will I let Israel go.” In spite of all the 
dreadful plagues that God sent upon the land of Egypt, 
Pharaoh would not let the people go; but at Jast an 
awful punishment was sent upon him and his people, 
far worse than the loss of their crops and their cattle, 
the turning of the water into blood, the thick darkness, 
or anything else which they bad endured. For now, at 
midnight, the angel of death passed through the land, 
touching every where the eldest, the firat born of every 
family and the first horn of every beast. 

When the Lord told Moses of this last plague wh'ch 
he was going to send upon Pharaoh, he told him what 
the people of Israel must do that the angel of death 
might not touch thelr children, but pas over their 
houses. He told them to choose a lamb from their 
flocks, the very best and most perfect, and set 
{t apart by itself for four days. Then they were 
to kill ft, as a solemn sacrifice to God, and 
take a little of the blood and fprinkle it on the 
posts of the door. Every family must do this, and then 
the lamb which had been killed must be roasted aud 
eaten. They were not to lay off their shoes and sit down, 
nor lie dcwao on couches while they ate, as people 
usually did in that country, but to stand around the 
table with their shoes on their feet and their staves in 
their hands, as if they wore all ready for a journey, for 
on that very night they were really to leave the land: f 
Esypt. The children of Israel did as Mores commanded 
them. Every family set aside the Jamb, and then on the 
fourth day it was solemnly killed and the posts of the 
door sprinkled with the blood. The Egyptians who saw 
{t must have wondered what it meant, and why all the 
people of Israel stayed In their houses, as {f they were 
walting for some strange thing to happen, the doors all 
shut and not cxe of them outside. 

But at midnight there was a great cry in Egypt. It 
may have begun io the palace, where they found the 
first-born of Pharaoh 1; {ng dead, and so gone on grow- 
{ng louder and more bitter as it spread frcm house to 
house, for everywhere, among the rich and the poor, 
there was not a house where there was not one dead. 

Even thelr gods died; for they worshiped animals 
which lived {n temples and were carefully fed and 
guarded, and the animals were also emitten by death. 

But among the people of Israel] not one died. It was 
just as God kad promised : they had obeyed him, and 
put the mark of the blood upon their doors, and the 
angel of death passed over their louses as if God had 
said to him, ‘‘ These are my people: do not touch 
them.” 

They walted there, with the doors shut, talking perhaps 
cf their great God, and waiting for his commands, 
until Pharaoh and his people came to hasten them 
away, and beg them to go quickly out of the land. 
And £0, with their families, and their ficcks, and thelr 
herds, end everything that they had, they burried away 
by night from this land where the people were all mourn- 
ing over their dead. 

Such a night asthis was always to be remembered. 











God meant they should remember it. He told them 
beforehand that every year they must keep a solemn 
feast at the {ime when the angel of death passed over 
their homes, and they must tell the story to their 
children that it might never be forgotten. It was called 
the feast of the passover, and we read a great deal about 
it in the Bible. 1t meant much more than remembering 
that God’s people were once saved from death in Kgypt, 
delivered from bondsge to King Pharaoh, and brought 
into a good land. It meant that in some way, by the 
blood of Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God, the souls of all 
who trust in him are to be saved from death, delivered 
from the power of Satan, and brought to a heavenly 
country. The golden text says, ‘‘ Christ, our passover, 
is sacrificed for us,” and another text says we were 
redeemed—that is, bought—‘‘ by the prectous blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish,” that is, stain or 
fault of any kind. We have only to say, ‘‘I take Jesus, 
the Lamb of God, as my sacrifice. I trust him to take 
away my sin, and save my soul from death,” and we 
are safe, just as the people were who sprinkled the blood 
upon their doors to show that they trusted in God’s 
promise. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LayMan. 


HERE are people who think God talked to Moses, 

but that he had nothing to say to Aaron ; but the 
Book gays the Lord talked to Moses and Aaron. The 
fact seems to be that the Lord talks with righteousness, 
and that celestial converse is not confined to temper- 
aments or times. God talks with men and women to- 
day, but those who do not take part in the conversation 
generally diecredit it. In fact, you may measure the 
degree of moral greatness by the degree in which the 
divine speech is vivid to a man’s hearing. Moses was 
the better thinker, and Aaron was the better speaker ; 
but two are better than one if both are attentive, even 
though one be Moses. 


We are never sufficlent unto ourselves. I often think 
it unfortunate, when I hear some persons talk, that, while 
their fluency is like Aaron’s, their thoughts are not like 
Moses’s. To have on Moses’s thinking cap and Aaron’s 
tongue behind {t gives a twofold sufficiency to a man. 
I always thought Abraham Lincoln was the best Moses 
and Aaron done into one package that the world ever 
saw. 


Moses will be likely to hear sooner than Aaron becaute 
& man who fs used to doling the talking !s generally a 
poor band at hearing the talking. Some men talk so 


continuously that it talks itself. The folks who rattle 
away all the ‘ime are tiresome, like a steam valve on a 
neighboring factory that has been blowing all the fore- 
noon because it’s out of order. I have a friend who is 
an eminent judge. His mind is like a pair of balarces 
that weighs carefully and nolselessly. I think it would 
take him five minutes to give an opinion on the weather. 
The habit of mixing insufficlency of speech with euffi- 
clency of thought is a good one unlees your ambition is, 
not to shine as Moses did in the sun, but to shimmer as 
Aaron did like the moon. 


Horpitality is taught in primitive societies as among 
the first obligations. It was regarded as a misfortune in 
former days to have asmall family, but one of the 
privileges of an old Lachelor was to make a feast and 
invite in some poor family that hadn’t any unblemished 
lambs, but lots of unblemished babies. Among the 
blessings that poor people can epj>y, foremost to be 
reckoned are the babies. 


There is no exercise that is more popular than eating, 
when done under the sanctions of religion. I recently 
sat down beside a doctor at the table of a religious ban- 
quet given to raise funds to furnish our church vestry 
with porti?res, The tickets for the banquet commanded 
the reasonable price of thirty five cents ; but my friend, 
the doctor, ate at least fifty cents’ worth of raw mate- 
rial, while modesty forbids any record here of the extent 
of the sacrifice offered by the writer. Many a man 
first becomes absorbingly interested in religion at its 
passover feasts; and men who would never subscribe 
to missions directly will complacently eat their way 
into the fellowship of the saints. I am not so much 
inclined to smile at this comedy as I am to find in it an 
importent means of grace. Many men would never be 
saved if the stomech and heart were not next door 
neighbors. ye tar 


I was once in Nablous at the time cf the Samaritan 
passover feast, and I think I got a moat realistic {llus- 
tration of the ancient religious society as its modern 
representatives climbed Gerizlm at the setting of the 
sun, and held their all-night festival by the rude heaps 
of stones on that commanding summit. I could think 
of nothing but a barbecue of Western cowboys, Every- 
body had a merry time. There is a lot of fun in the 
primitive religions. Indeed, in the East to-day the only 
amusements of the people are religion. I am here to 
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speak what I have seen as well as heard, and I am free 
to confess that I never so well appreciate the vast diam. 
eters that lie between the two dispensations than when 
I look at the passover feasts of. the ancfent society and 
at the simple but impressive symbols of the Christian 
passover. 





But we ought not to overlook the {utimats and ror- 
mal relationship existing between the social and relig- 
fous, and the impossibility of the division or subdivision 
of the social, the moral, and the spiritual life. They are 
a unit or they are morbid. They must go together or 
they will balk. 


Ido not think that the oyster stew church festival, 
with one lean oyster lost in the deeps of the milky way, 
is to be wholly commended elther as a means of grace 
or of cash ; but I observe that the churches which de- 
vote themselves simply to hearing sermons are unsocial, 
avd to that degree unchristian. There is nothing that 
will melt folks’ hearts together better than breaking 
bread together, although ecclesfastical religion has often 
preferred breaking heads together. 








We Americans loyally imitate Israel in Egypt in one 
respect. We eat with our loins girded and in a hurry. 
‘‘Five minutes for refreshments ” is the American ver- 
sion of the Lord’s advice to Israel. What Israel was 
bidden to do to save soul and body we do to the damage 
of both. Half the trouble in the world’s heart comes of 
the world’s indigestible stomach. There is an uncom- 
fortable saint in my church who never Ilkes anything ; 
but the people are always apologizing for him by say- 
ing, ‘‘ He can’t digest anything.” 





A vast amount of tre uble comes of applying specifics 
to cases they never were intended to cover. I know of 
an old lady who has a decoction of roots and herbs 
mixed with gin which she takes for everything, from 
h’ccoughs to corns. When the cccasion has been super- 
seded, let us not pin our faith to that which was good 
simply because it was adapted to a past occasion. Half 
the trouble in religion comes of worshiping effete forms 
that the life has gone out of. This is why Judaism is 
yet mistaken for Christianity by many people of excel. 
Jent intention. This is why statements of faith are 
insisted on by many excellent people who think that it 
is faith they are fighting for. There is no form, what- 
soever it be, that is to be idolatrously worshiped. One 
of my ne‘ghbors yet makes himeelf very, very funny 
by riding in Dr. Holmes’s one horse shay. 


‘But are we not commanded to observe certain cere 
monies forever ?” Most certainly ; but not for forevey 
andaday. What blesses is good. But I do not object 
to the introduction of new articles into the materia med. 
ica because catnip tea was voted an excellent panacea 
in the seventeenth century. Catnip tea is yet usefvl for 
fits, but it fits not all cases. There is progress, so that 
what was good is now good for nothing—something 
better having been devised. To scare a man or get him 
mad used to be considered a good ar msthetic when you 
got to a dentist’s chair; tut laughing gas is now pre- 
ferred. When a laugh is better than a cry, I choose the 
laugh. When mercury is the fashion, we all take it ; 
but modern medical science allows us to die on other 
polrons, Let Judaiatic ideas go out ; for Jesus came not 
to destroy the Jaw, but to fulfill. We must avold the 
extremes whether of conservatism or of radicalism. 
Organic Christianity, like all organic life, is an evolu- 
tion from within. Sudden changes are mushrooms ; slow 
changes are oaks. 





Nothing is really great that does not give up its life 
for another. The adoration of the reproductive powers 
in the world, asin the sacrifices of the Passover, is the 
result of the millennial hopes of humanity. The miracles 
of life and growth are the continuing proofs of the 
divine omnipotence. Socrates saw further than his 
critics when he begged at his death a cock might be 
eecr'ficed to Esculapius. The blocd of the unblemished 
creative power is a miracle-worker—for it is the current 
of the universal passover. Secrifice is the price of the 
divine blessing. Christ, our passover, is sacrifice for us, 
not that we may escape the Red Sea, but that we may 
have help to cross {t. Calvary does not remove crosses 
by a physical removal, but by a spiri ual capitulation, 
We get out of the slavery of sin by getting rid of the 
slavery of self. 





We hear a great deal about the privileged classes. 
There has always been an attempt to extend the free 
pass system. It has been said that some trains on the 
New York and Western railroads used to be made up 
wholly of deadheads. Everybody likes to celebrate the 
modern passover because it is a calculus whereby an 
equation is alleged to be formed between the service of 
& celestial or terrestrial corporation and zero, 





In the beginning there were no deadheads. Every 
man perspired. If you got to heaven you had to work 
your passage. If you got to Omaha you had to buy 
your ticket. But very soon afterwards it fell out that 


certain persons were given cards of transportation in 
return for service instead of for cash—and that was not 
improper if there was an equivalence given. Pretty 
soon, however, the man who had a pass over the road 
for a press notice, or for an absolute service, put {n his 
appeal annually for a passover, and he got it and forgot 
to give ancquivalent, except one that compromised self- 
respect and character. Hence in religion and in affairs 
the passover soon became a vast mischief maker, as it 
no longer represented service but caste, no longer repre. 
sented honesty but “influence.” Weare not saved by 
our Influence when our {nfluence is bad. When we 
sell our influence to bind the world to a despotism of 
the skfes or of the sod, we have betrayed Jesus to a 
spiritual or to an industrial monopoly. 





There is a true passover of which the sacrifice of 
lambs is but a feeble symbol. God never despises the 
sacrifice of the humble and contrite heart, and if Israel 
{3 to be set free it is because of the pre-eminence of 
Israel and of the bad eminence of Egypt. 





When Pharaoh will not let the Lord’s peop'e go, all 
the worse for Pharaoh. That was so in the history of 
Southern slavery. The more compromises and conces- 
sions made to strengthen the bonds of the colored race, 
the more the white race was enslaved. Pharaoh and 
Jeff Davis were equally bent on a slavocracy ; and Jeff 
Davis conspired to fire at Sumter as Pharaoh at Israel, 
sure that his grip on the under dog was stronger day by 
day. But one day the colored race crossed the Red 
Sea, and one day Jeff Davis put on his wife’s water. 
proof to keep from drowning. God will smite the 
wrong-doer, and he will execute judgment on the gods 
of Egypt. He who makes himself his god will be 
destroyed, and that without remedy. 





The Lord speaks in Egypt as he does not in Canaan. 
To the slave he speaks another tongue than that he 
speaks to freemen. What does a man know of the 
divine pity until he feels pitiful ? The simple and im- 
plicit falth that people in suffering have in God {s the 
chief compensation for suffering 


“GO YE.” 


(Mark xvi., 15. 


GO to the dead and dying, 
I move in the midst of pain, 

With sounds of sorrow and crying 

Familiar as falling rain. 
Avd there I fain would carry 

The tender ministry— 
The everlasting comfort 

That God hath given me. 








Where souls are sunk in sinning, 
In cha‘ns of dark despair, 
Withont a hope of winning 
God’s pardon—even there 
I go to take the message : 
‘* The Son sball make you free.”’ 
The Lord himeelf will save us, 
Who loves both you and me. 


Where love blooms out in sweetness, 
And joy and hope abide, 

Life smiling in completeness, 
Serenely satisfied, 

I go with heart awakened 
In eubtlest sympathy, 

To share the eternal gladness 
My God reveals to me.—[Selected. 

Kineston, N. Y. 








“THINGS THAT CANNOT BE SHAKEN.” 
(Heb xii, 27.) 
By James M, CampseE.t, D_D. 


TIMOROUS faith looks upon the destructive 

criticism of to-day with alarm. From many a 
panic-stricken saint comes the cry, ‘‘If the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do ?” There is no 
cause for fear. The foundation of the Lord standeth 
sure ; {t has been thoroughly tested. The Rock of Ages 
needs no undery ropping ; the citadel of truth is impreg- 
nable ; the kingdom of Goi cannot be shaken. 

What, then, is meant by “ the removing of those things 
that are shaken, as of things that have been made, that 
those things which are not shaken may remain”? Evi- 
dently this : that in the kingdom of truth the temporary 
must give way to the eternal. All the outer forms of 
religion are temporary ; the inner spirit and life alone 
are permanent and abiding. The outer husk perisheg, 
but the germ within the husk lives and grows, breaking 
forth into new forms of life and beauty. 

The whole trend of thought in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews clearly indicates that many things {n connec. 
tion with the Jewish religion were imperfect and tran- 
silent. Having served their purpose, they were ]: id aside 
to make room for romething better. A cumbersome 
rituallatic service was displaced by one simpler und more 
spiritual. The sacrifices of bulls and of goats, which 





could rot take away sin, were superseded by the sacri- 


———— 


fice of the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world. The scaffolding was taken down when the 
edifice of truth which {t had helped to bu!ld was com- 
pleted. 

In Christfanity {tself, outwardly and historically 
viewed, there is much that {s transitory, much that can 
be shaken. Many things once esteemed of vital impor- 
tance have lost their hold upon the faith of the church. 
Where past ages placed a full period thls age places an 
interrogation point. Things to which we tenaciously 
cling, coming generations will discard. Alas! many of 
our doctrinal and ecclesiastical theorles, which are so 
fearfully and wonderfully made, are like the statue 
which Michael Angelo molded out of snow—beautiful 
but evanescent, 

Forms of expression become obsolete and require to 
be reminted. And there ought to be no more objection 
to altering the form of doctrine when it is necessary to 
Co go than to provide the growing boy with alarger and 
better sult of clothes. When creeds cramp and hurt the 
coasclence, as the shoe which the Chinese mother puts 
upon the foot of her child cramps and hurts the foot, is 
it rot an act of humanity to provide something roomier, 
something that will not put a check upon the growth of 
religious thought ? Creeds are simply landmarks in the 
progress of thought—not anchors mooring the thought 
of the present to the conclusions of the past. Every 
g‘neration should do its own thinking, formulateits own 
faitb, and cast its own contribution into the common 
treasury of truth. (God’s truth is handed down, not as 
the moldy bread of a past age, but as seed-corn which 
successive generations are to sow, cultivate, reap, and 
grind into flour, 0 that they may have their spiritual 
bread fresh and sweet. 

‘*Truth is eternal, but her effluence 
With endless change js fitted to the hour.”’ 

That which passes away is the shadow ; that which 
remains is the substance. Underneath the changing, 
seething current of human thought lies the everlasting 
rck of God’s truth. Mists encircle the mountain, storms 
beat against it, but the mists are scattered, the storm 
spends its force, and the mountain stands unshaken. 
Nothing can touch, nothing can harm, the essentials of 
Christianity. In the flerce controversies which have 
rocked and rent the church no essential truth in morals 
or religion has ever been shaken. 

1. The supreme authority of the Bible cannot be shaken, 
As a progressive revelation the Bible leaves many things 
behind. Its earlier teachings area wonderful acc>mmo- 
dation to a race still in its minority. From beginning to 
end it has to adjust itself to huma2 necessities and lim!- 
tat’ons. Spiritual treasures are put {nto earthen vessels. 
The divine voice speaks through human lips ; the heaven- 
ly truth {is expressed in finite medfa—not in human 
words alone, but in human life and history. Adown the 
ages ‘‘ the eternal step of progress” sounds with an ever 
firmer tread. Revelation grows with the growth of 
mind ; the evolution of truth keeps pace with the moral 
development of the human race. Truths dimly revealed 
in the Old Testament shine forth as the light of day 
from the Gospel of Christ. In the teaching of Christ 
the revelation of God to manculminates. The words of 
Christ are final. Boyond them there is nothing further. 
They can never become outworn and obsolete. We may 
understand them better, but can never improve upon 
them. They furnish to all tlme the supremo rule of 
faith and practice. 

Many of our interpretations of Scripture have been 
shaken, but the Bible {fs still left to us, with all its blessed 
certainties. That which is shaken is the human element 
in our thoughts and theories about the Bible ; the Bible 
itself as a supernatural revelation {is fixed and immov- 
able. Mo3t of the objections ralsed against the Bible 
tre found, when we look into them, to be not so much 
objections against the Bible itself as objections against 
false interpretations which have been put upon its teach- 
ings. When correctly interpreted, the Bible stands in 
no need of our poor defense. Theorles of inspiration 
have been shaken, untenable positions have been aban- 
doned. Aud what is the result ? The necessity having 
been removed of defending the exaggerated claims wh'ch 
were wont to be made on behalf of the Bible from the 
incessant fire of rationalistic objection, we are free te 
turn upon the enemy the concentrated force of the great 
rositive truths which it is the pecullar provircs of the 
Bible to reveal. With firm faith in the indestructibility 
of God’s truth, we can look calmly on as iconoclastic 
hands dash to pleces our cherished theorfes Let the 
idol go : God lives! Let the dogma perish : God's truth 
remains ! 

The value of the Bible lies in what {t makes known. 
The thoughts of God are enshrined {n its pages. It 
contains a revelation of God’s will which is for all the 
world and for alltime. By its spirit rather than by its 
outward form {it ought to be judged ; just as we judge 
a man by his soul rather than by hisclothes. The Bible 
does not stand cr fall by the infallibility of the letter. 
The gold of truth is there, even if man has mixed into 





it his atom of dross. Beneath the driftwood of tradition 
and interpolation lie the deep and strong foundations of 
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eternal truth, sgainst which the waves of unbellef beat 
in wild and impotent fury. Much of the driftwood has 
floated off ; not a single particle of the granite foundation 
has been washed away. 

We do not shrink from subjecting our faith in the 
supreme authority of the Bible to the ordinary tests of 
criticism. We have no favor to ask. Let external 
criticism do its worst, all that it can accomplish is to 
scrape off the dead bark from the tree of revelation ; the 
great spiritual] facts that form the {nner llfe of revelation 
it cannot destroy nor injure. All the certainty that 
science has ever claimed we claltm with equal boldness 
for our faith in a superastural revelation. Scientific 
theorfes have been shaken, but eclence, unabashed, con- 
tinues to utter her sffiemations. And shall the shaking 
of our falth in the theories and optnions of men abate 
our faith in the infallibility of revelation and weaken the 
authority of the divine vo'ce speaking to us through the 
word? Nay, verily ! 

Scripture has a province of her own into which sclence 
cannot ent'r. Where sclenca in her wisdom remains 
silent, or in her folly ventures upon a faltering guess, 
Scripture speaks with absolute certalaty ; where sclence 
shrinks back, Scripture advances, carrying light and 
comfort. In the Bible we have, regarding things spirit 
ual, ‘‘a sure word of testimony, to which we do well to 
take heed, as unto a light shining {a a dark place” The 
knowledge which the Bible supp i-s to man upon the 
subject of duty, the knowledge which it supplies to 
sinful man upon the subject of salvation, is clear and 
explicit. Nothing can ever rob the world of confidence 
{n a book from whose sacred pages the sorrowing find 
comfort, the weak find strength, and the efnful find peace. 

2 The historical reality of Christ's life and work cannot 
be shaken. Christ lived ; Christ /ires He ts not merely 
a figure in history, but a force in the world’s life. D's- 
credit the gospels, disprove the miracles, demolish all 
evidence of the resurrection of Christ: Christ himself, 
the greatest miracle of Christianity, is left. Ont of the 
go=pels looks the fourfold portrait of that perfect life 
which has been the light and the !!fe of men 

If we turn to the atonement of Carist, the central dec- 
trine of Christianity, we sce the permanent in the tran- 
sient. Many carefully elaborated theorfes have, after a 
period of wide acceptance, becomeantiquated. In recent 
times the genera! {deas touching the nature and extent 
of the atonement have been radically changed ; but the 
atonement itself remains, a fact in God's government, 
and the need of every sinfu! heart. 

Astronomical theories come and go, but the sun shines 
on. Theories regarding the person and work of Christ 
** have their day and c2ase to be,” but the benign power 
of Christ never wanes or suffers eclipse. Christ has 
established ‘‘a kingdom that cannot be moved,” and, as 
the vital center of his immovable kingdom, and the 
means of its realization, he has founded a c>urch against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevafl, Carist is not 
losing his hold upon the world. His name has lost none 
of its potency or charm ; {t is ‘‘ plowed into the history 
of the world.” We roon get to the end of men, but we 
can never get to the end of Christ. Foreizhteen centu- 
ries he has been to mi!!ions not only a migbty, buta pure 
and elevating, influence. His character is Indicated by 
the kind of influence which he has exerted. He has 
never influenced a single soul for evil, but always for 
good. The present is his; the coming ages are his. 
The influence of most men i3 short-lived. Few names 
survive the general wreck. How dim the name of 
Homer has grown! His immortal epic survives, but 
how litile we know of the man himself! As the sages 
pase, the unique personality of Jesus Caorlst makes a 
deeper impress upon the world’s thought and life. Never 
was he better known and better loved; never was his 
influence more powerfully felt than at the present hour. 
Earthly kingdoms dissolve and disappear ; the kingdom 
of Christ knows no change save the change of continual 
progress. In the darkest hour he never once doubted 
the ultimate triumph of his cause. Catching something 
of his sublime confidence, the church looks to the fina! 
conquest of the world, freely expending her wealth and 
energy to subjugate the world to the scepter of King 
Immanuel. 

8. Faithin animmortal life cannot be shaken. In this 
age of gross materialism the germs of an immortal life 
sprout up through thickest coverings of earthiness. 
The very fact that the noblest yearnings and aspirations 
of the soul are never fully met in this life intimates a 
life beyond, ‘There are natural longings after the beau- 
tiful, the good, the divine, the eternal, which cannot be 
suppressed. There is an appetite for immortality which 
cannot, surely, among the varied wants of man alone be 
left unsatisfied. 

Life at best is broken, incomplete, fragmentary. In 
the present state of existence it is not fully completed. 
It is less an end in itself than a mean toan end. Every 
goal isa starting-point. Every summit gained leads to 
one still higher. There is no limit to the progress of the 
soul. It take a longer time than the short winter day of 


Belfef in a future life has been well nigh universal ; 
existing generally in the rudest forms, but at times ris- 
ing up until it touched the skirts of the Chrictian ideal. 
The highest conceptions of the loftfest minds were, 
however, but momentary gleams followed by the twi- 
light of doubt or the darkness of despair. 
It was left to Christ to give the final vision of the 
future, for which the ages had waited. He has ‘‘ brought 
life and immortality to light;’ he has at once inter- 
preted and met the longings of the universal heart ; he 
has kindled a hope in the heart of humanity which can 
never fade. His words have formed a shining pathway 
upon which sinful and suffering men may ascend out of 
the shadows of earth into the light and glory of heaven. 
But his vision of the future, although final, Is not perfect 
The light isshaded ; the eternal veritiea brought to view 
are thrown into perspective ; the revelation is suggestive 
rather than complete. Vain, therefore, are all attempts 
at demonstration Throughout the whole of his earthly 
pilgrimage man must be content to walk by falth. 
Much confusion of thought would be avoided if a 
clear distinction were always made hetween revelation 
and speculation. The v'ston of the future has been left 
vague and mysterious for the purpose of inspiring rever- 
enre snd atimulating thought. Inferences regarding the 
untnown are érawn from what is known, but of the 
rack of undefined hints and intfmations imagination 
builds her temples. That this is right let no one dare to 
deny. Smal! need {s there to repress thought upon 
highest themes. or to c'lp the wings of devout imagina- 
tion. Few souls are guilty of too much thinking or of 
too much soaring. The danger lies in claiming for 
sacred speculations and fancies the certainty of revealed 
truth. They may indeed porsers a strong degree of 
probability, they may form useful working theories, 
but, after all. they partake of the nature of conj:cture 
rather than of the nature of absolute certainty 

Many minds are at prerent unnecessarily disturbed by 
discussions and speculations concerning the future life. 
O'd ideas of heaven and hell are being shaken—no 
doubt of that. These time-worn words can never again 
mean precisely what they once did. They have taken 
on & deeper and more spiritual mean'ng, which they can 
never lose. The literal, material conceptions of heaven 
and hell which once obtained are forever gone, but 
heaven and hell stil] remain in thelr contrasted glory 
and gloom. Nor can they ever be shaken, for they mark 
eternal distinctions in character and destiny 

The human heart cannot long rest in doubt and nega 
tion. It needs certainty. By the stern, merciful logic of 
necessity it is driven, in its direst perplexity, to Christ ; 
for it cannot do without ‘‘ the sure and certain hope ofa 
glorious resurrection,” which he alone can give. In 
spite of misgivings snd fears, the children of men turn 
to Christ, instinctively exclaiming, ‘‘ To whom shall we 
go but unto thee? Thou alone hast the words of eternal 
life.” So long as there are burdened consclences, so long 
as there are dying beds, so long as there are new-dug 
graves, the longing eyes of men will turn to Christ for 
rest and peace, for joy and hope. Christ alone is the 
world’s fixed center, the soul's quiet, abiding resting 


place. 
** Here would we end our quest : 
Alone are found in thee 
The life of perfect love—the rest 
Of immortality.”’ 








THE FIRST WOMAN WHO CROSSED 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By B—. 


N February, 1836, there was a quiet wedding in the 
village of Angelica, Western New York—Mies Nar- 
cisea Prentiss became the wife of Dr. Marcus Whitman. 
A young friend of the bride’s, afterward a missionary 
to the West Indies, writes : 

“Dr. Whitman was on the eve of starting on his 
journey over the Rocky Mountains when the marriage 
took place. I was one of the guests, of whom there were 
many. Mrs. Whitman and her sisters were very sweet 
singers. Before the bride and grcom started, a meeting 
was held. Earnest prayers were offered for the safety 
and protection of the young couple. and the only voice 
that held full and strong to the close of the hymns was 
that of the bride.” 

After the benediction the couple started on their 
journey. Mrs. Whitman was a very beautiful woman, 
stately in manner, and yet very gracious. To the young 
people who knew her she was an inspiration and thelr 
idea) of noble womanhood. 

How little the people present at that wedding, and 
at the farewell service, knew what these two would 
accomplish in the next eleven years by their earnest, 
consecrated work ! 

Dr. Whitman selected as a companion for their 
mission the Rev. H. H. Spaulding. The meeting of 
these two men was unique, and yet characteristic of 
both. Dr. Whitman determined that he must see Dr. 





life affords for the plan of God to be carried to comple- 
tion, 


Spaulding before the final arrangements were made. 
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their way to the mission among the Ossge Indifans, 
Mrs. Spaulding was at the time just recovering from a 
lingering illness, and still quite feeble. Dr. Whitman 
overtook them, and called out : 

‘* We want you for the Oregon mission.” 

‘* How long will the journey take ?” 

** Tae summers of two years.” 

‘* What convoy shall we have ?” 

«The American Fur Company, to the divide.” 

** What shall we have to live on ?” 

** Buffalo meat, till we ralve our own grain,” 

** How shall we journey ?” 

** On horseback.” 

** How cross the rivers ?” 

‘*Swim them.” 

Mr. Spaulding turned to his wife and sald: ‘‘My 
dear, my mind is made up. I: {gs not your duty to go, 
but we will leave it to you after we have prayed.” 

The party reached a tavern inthe town of Howard. 
Each couple took a private room, Mrs. Spaulding was 
left to herself. She scon appeared before the two men 
with a beaming face and said: ‘‘I have made up my 
mind to go ;” and she could not be persuaded from this 
decision. 

The difficuliies to be overcome were lald before 

Mrs. Spaulding, and the experlences of other travelers 
told her. The Hudson Bay Company had declared 
again and again that neither wagons nor women could 
ever cross the terrible rocky barriers that wall out Ore- 
gon from the United S'stes. 
Catlin, famous for his travels among the Indians, 
sald ‘‘they could never take the women there. O26 
woman tried, but the company was massacred and 
never heard of again.” Trappers and traders had sald, 
**No woman can cross the mounta'ns and live.” 

In speaking afterwards of this experlence, Mr, 
Spaulding sald, in regard to his wife, ‘‘I: didn’t move 
her a hair.” 

Of the beginning of thelr travels we bave ro record, 
but on July, 1836 Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spaulding 
alighted from their horses. thoroughly exhausted, at 
the dividing point on the Rocky Mountains known as 
the South Pass. 

The account of their arrival here shows the strength 
of character and purpose possessed by these two women. 
It is sald that after returning profound thanks to Al- 
mighty God for his care thus far, and dedicating them- 
selves anew to his work. they took possession of Oregon, 
holding the American flag in their hands They took 
possession, as they sald, in the name of God, their 
country, the mothers of America, and the American 
church. 

Of the hardsh'ps they endured they sald but little. 
They did not eat white bread for months at a time, 
Once Mrs. Whitman wrote back, begg!ng her friends 
not to waste bread. Buffalo meat was their chief artt- 


cle of food, 
In 1837 the Rev. E Walker and the Rev. C. Els, 


stopped on their wedding trip at South P.ss. They were 
accompanled by the R:v. A. B. Smith and Mr, and Mrs. 
Gray. Their journey occupied 129 days in the saddle, 
and 16 days’ ride ina wagon. Mrs. Walker, one of the 
brides of that party, still lives at Forest Grove, Oregon. 

Mrs, Whitman was massacred. Her last words were, 
‘*Tell my mother I died at my post.” Mrs. Whitman 
was most essentially a whole woman. She possessed 
true heroism, devotion, gentleness, and grace. Her life 
was beautiful. She adopted ten children, and left the 
impress of her own personality on thelr lives. Her 
memory is cherished by her friends and her friends’ 
children as an inspiration to all that is highest and best 
in woman. 


KAPIOLANI, THE HEROINE OF 
HAWAII. 


By G. D, Giiman, 


HE present Queen of the Hawalfan Islands, her 

Majesty Kaplolant, who is now visiting the United 
States, is a descendant and namesake of our heroine, a 
communicant of the English Episcopal Church in Hono- 
lulu, and is well known for her deeds of charity and 
mercy, A hospital in Honolulu for young girls who bear 
the taint of leprosy in thelr blood has her name— 
Kaplolan! Hospital. 








One seeking for evidence of a sublime herolsm 
would hardly be likely to turn to a little island of 
the Pacific Ocean as the theater of heroic deeds, and 
certainly not seek for it in the person of one who had 
but recently been delivered from the darkness of pagan- 
ism. Yet, if the story of Kaptolani can be rightly told, 
it will be seen that she belongs in our thought with 
Elijah defying Baal on Mount Carmel ; for only to this 
thrilling event can we liken the act of this Hawallan 
princess. 

The time is 1825; the place, the volcano of Kilauea ; 
the chief actor, a woman who but five years before 
knew nothing of Jehovah, worshiped the heathen 





He found Mr. Spaulding and his wife in a sleigh on 


deities, and was herself sunk in the degrading vices of 
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these ‘‘sea-girt isles””—intemperate, dissolute, and super- 
stitious. 

Of noble blood, of commanding presence, with large 
landed possessions bounding the beautiful waters of 
Kealakekua Bay, she was one fit to become a leader of 
her people ; and when, through the entrance of the Gos- 
pel of ovr Divine Lord, she was herself lifted into a 
knowledge of who and what was the ‘‘God of all the 
earth,” her heart went out in love and longing to lighten 
her people’s ignorance and break their superstitious 
chains ; and in Hawaii this superstition centered in the 
marvelous volcano of Kilauea, and In Pele, the reputed 
goddess of the same. 

It could have been nothing less thana divine inspira- 
tion that moved her to the resolution to herself vistt the 
crater of Kilauea, and in her own person defy Pele; 
but to understand the full import of this act we must 
see, at least with the mind’s eye, this ‘‘[place of eternal 
burnings,” as the name signifies. 

On the {island of Hawali, towering thirteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, is Mauna Loa, 4 vast vol- 
canic dome of which Professor J. D. Dana says, in the 
** American Journal of Science,” ‘‘ there is enough rock 
material in Mauna Loa to make one hundred and 
twenty-five Vesuviuses.” Midway from its summit to 
the sea, on the eastern side of the mountain, on nearly a 
level plain, four thousand feet above the sea, is K{- 
lauea, the largest known active crater in the world, 
whose lake of Java and brimstone has rolled and surged 
for ages. Sometimes its fires are sluggish, and then 
again its botling caldron overflows, and streams of 
lava carry destruction and a fiery death as they roll 
over the mountain sides, while the soughing and the 
sighing of the lava waves can be heard at the distance 
of miles. 

Miss Bird, who visited the crater {n 1876 thus graph- 
ically describes it: ‘‘ We think of a volcano as a cone, 
but this {s a great pit, nine miles {n circumferenc*, and 
varying indepth from 800 to 1.100 feet In different 
years, according to the ebb and flow of the lava, and 
from all known time {ts lake of fire has never been ex- 
tinguished. Thedescent down the wal! of the crater {s 
over rough blocks and ridges of broken lava, a region of 
blackness and awful desolation. Terraces, cliffs, lakes, 
rivers, whirlpools, and chasms of lava surround us, 
solid, black, and shining, or an ashen gray stained yel 
low with sulphur or white with slum. After toll of 
three hours we stand close to the side of the p!t, where, 
overcome by the glory and terror, we are speechless, or 
thrown into convulsive weeping. It is the most un- 
utterable of wonders, unimaginable, indescribable—the 
fiery sea whose waves are never still, with founteins of 
fire streaming up from its surface ’mid the groanings and 
rumblings of a mighty sea |” 

If this is the picture it presents to a world-wide traveler 
of to-day, what terror it must have inspired in the 
hearts of the simple natives who fully belfeved {n the 
flery goddess Pele, and that this was her home, which 
no mortal could approach and live without offering ap 
propriate sacrifices. In order to strike at the heart of 
thelr superstitions, Kapfolani’s resolve was a wise one, 
and, in spite of the remonstrances of friends who 
feared for her own personal safety with those who 
atill believed in the power of the goddess, and of her 
enemies who wished to cling to their old ways, she 
undertook the long journey of a hundred miles on foot, 
a journey that wou'd have quenched the ardor of a less 
resolute soul, for the way is one of much difficulty to- 
day with horses, and ‘his was before man had tried to 
make easy the approach. Nothing could keep her from 
her self-imposed task. As she came near the region of 
the crater she was met by a prophetess of the goddess, 
who forbade her approach, and threatened her with the 
fury of Pele if she dared persist In her undertaking. 

** Who are you ?” was the quiet reply of the Princess. 

‘*T am the one in whom Keakua, the god, dwells,” 
answered ‘he priestess. 

“Tf God dwells in you, then you must beall-wise, and 
can teach me. Come hither and sit down "—offerlog her 
refreshment, 

**T am a god—I will not eat.” 

‘* What {s that you hold in your hand ?” 

‘This is a palapala from the god Pele.” 

‘* Read us her message, then.” 

The prophetess poured forth a torrent of unintelligible 
sounds, to which Kapfolani replied, producing her 
Bible, ‘‘ You pretend to have received and to deliver to 
us a messige from your god which none of us can com- 
prehend. I have a palapa/a as well as you, and I will 
read you a message from a God you can understand.” 
She thea read to her passages from God’s Word on the 
character and works of the Father, and of his Son, 
Jesus Christ, as the Saviour of the world, utterly silencing 
her enemy. 

And now, with her company of eighty followers, she 
descended hundreds of feet to the black lava, eating of 
the berries that grew on the mountain side sacred to 
Pele, to eat of which was death unless first offered to 
the goddess, and throwing stones into the seething mass 
below them. 


There, in full view of the terrible fires, she calmly 
addreesed them : 

‘* Jehovah is my God. He kindled these fires, I fear 
not Pele. If I perish by the anger of Pele, then you 
may fear the power of Pele; but if I trust {n Jehovah, 
and he shall save me from the wrath of Pele when I 
break through her fadus, then you must fear and serve 
the Lord Jehovah. All the gods of Hawall are vain. 
Great is the goodness of Jehovah in sending mission- 
arfes to turn us from these vanities to the living God 
and the way of righteousness.” 

Think of this company, in the roar and heat of the 
escaping lava and volcanic gases, joining their voices, 
which must have had the notes of triumph {n them, in 
a hymn of praise to the true God, and then all kneeling 
in devout prayer to Him who fs ‘‘ God over all from 
henceforth and even forevermore ”—the only one whom 
his creatures might worship ! 

It was a coming out of a flery furnace, and one like 
the Son of God was in their midst, though seen not by 
mortal eyes. 

Are we not right in calling this incident, which 
Carlyle himeelf refers to in one of his essays, an act of 
sublime heroism seldom equaled ? 


FOR PARENTS, 


HERE is a lesson for parents in the following 
story : 

A pretty story about a German family discloses the 
secret of a banpy home, where joy aboundeth, though 
there are many to feed and clothe. 

A teacher once lived in Strashurg who had hard work 
to support his famfly. His chief joy in Hfe, however, 
was fo his nine children, though it was no light task to 
support them all. 

His brain would have reeled and his heart sunk had 
he not trusted In his he: venly Father, when he thought 
of the number of jackets, stockings, and dresses they 
would need in the course of a year, and of the quantities 
of bread and potatoes they would ent. 

His house, too, was very small quarters for the many 
beds and cribs, to say nothing of the room required for 
the noise and fun which the merry nine made. But the 
father and mother manag°d very well, and the house 
was a pattern of neatness and order. 

One day there came a guest to the house. As thev 
sat at dinner, the stranger, looking at the hungry cbil- 
dren about the table, sald, comnassfonately, ‘‘ Poor man, 
what a cross you have to bear !” 

“I? A cross to bear?” asked the father, wonder- 
ngly ; ‘‘ what do you mean ?” 

‘*Nine children, and seven boys at that !” replled the 
stranger, adding, bitterly, ‘‘I have but two, ani each 
of them {s a nall In my coffin.” 

‘Mine are not,” sald the teacher, with prompt de- 
cision. 

** How does that happen ?” asked the guest, 

** Because I have taught them the nobdle art of obe- 
dience. Isn’t that so, children ?” 

** Yes,” cried the children. 

‘And you obey me willingly?’ The two girls 
laughed roguishly, but the seven youngsters shouted : 

** Yes, dear father, truly.” 

Then the father turned to the guest and said: ‘Sir, 
if death were to come fn at the door, walting to take 
one of my children, I would say ’’—and here he pulled 
off his velvet cap and hurled it at the door—‘‘ Rascal, 
who cheated you {nto thinking that I had one too 
many ?” 

The stranger sighed; he saw that it was only dias- 
obedient children that make a father unhappy. 














THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


By THE LATE HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

HEN wecomprehend the fullness of what death 

will do for us, in all our outlook and fore- 

look, dying is triumphing. Nowhere is there so faira 

sight, so sweet a prospect, as when a young soul is 

passiug away out of life and time through the gate of 

death—the rosy, tho royal, the golden, the pearly gate of 
death. 

Death {is as sweet as flowers are. It is as blessed as 
bird-singing in spring. I never hear of the death of any 
one who is ready to die that my heart does not sing like 
aharp. Iam sorry for those that are left behind, but 
not for those who have gone before. 





As I grow older and come nearer to death, I look 
upon {t more and more with complacent joy, and out of 
every longing I hear God say: ‘‘ Oh, trusting, hunger- 
ing one, come tome!” What the other life will bring 
I know not, only that I shall awake in God’s likeness 
and see him as he is. 





Beat on, then, O heart, and yearn for dying! I have 
drunk at many a fountain, but thirst came again; I 
have fed at many a bounteous table, but hunger re- 
turned ; I have seen many bright and lovely things, but 





while I gazed their luster faded. There is nothing here 





that can give me rest ; bu! when I behold thee, O God, 
I shall be satisfied. 

Don’t mope. Bs young as long as you live. Laugh 
& good deal. Frolicevery dsy. A low tone of miad is 
unhealthy. 

A lawyer who works ten months {n the year and then 
for two months amuses himself will last twice as long 
as if he took no recreation 


Humor usually tends toward good-nature, and every- 
thing that tends toward good-nature tends toward gocd 
grace. 





If laughing’s asin, I don’t see what the Lord lets so 
many funny things happen for. 


Having wit and buoyaucy of eptrits, let them flash out 
in service of religion. Don’t consider it necessary to 
rake them up and hide them 


A mother and a dog are the only two things in the 
world that seem to have absolutely disinterested love. 


I think love grows between nusband and wife by ex- 
pression of affection. I know there isa stately dignity 
in vogue. Husband and wife eit over against each other 
like those great statues of Memnon in Egypt; there they 
are, vast, stony, and hard. 


You that live long enougao will see women vote, and 
when you see women voting y< u will see less lying, less 
brutality, and more publifc spirit, heroism, and romance 
in public sff.!rs. 


Robert Burns—a true pvet, made not by the schools, 
brought up with no externs] culture or assistance. He 
came as a flower comes In spring. We say that he was 
& man of the people. No! He was far above the peo- 
ple. He was ordained to be an interpreter of God to 
bis kind then and forevermore. 


Of all the American novelisis who have passed away, 
the author of ‘‘ The House of the Seven Gables” seems 
to me the greatest. 

Grant had the patience of Fate and the force of Tror. 
He has left to memory only such weaknesses as connect 
him with humanity and cuch virtues as will rank him 
a:nong heroes, 


John Brown’s name will travel through the ages as 
an illustrious example of what a an may do who ts will- 
ing to suffer for a great principle. 


Emerson, the calm, the observational, not an enthu- 
siast in reilgion, but with patriotism and humanity to 
make bim a brave witness. [t took seven generations 
of ministers to make one Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





li is a noble thing to see a man 80 in sympathy with 
his time and work as Tennyson is, that even with ex- 
piring strength he still tries to chant the truta of God to 
the age in waich he lives. 


Peter Co»per—a manly | man, who lived for his fellow- 
men. May God increase the procession of such men ! 
He will increase it. It is a tendency. 


Though slow, Abraham L'ucoln was sure, A thou- 
sand men could not make him plant his foot before he 
was ready ; ten thousand could not move It after he had 
set it down. 

Grover Cleveland, like Washington, has the great 
faculty of matntaining his own personallty and enlarg- 
ing his own knowledge. 





God raised up a Cromwell to wrest Liberty from the 
King’s hands and set it firmly upon its feet before the 
nations of the earth. 


Charles Sumner was a Republican statesman because 
he sought the welfare of all, and not of a privileged 
class 

Spencer will be found to nave given to the world 
more truth in one lifetime thin any other man that has 
lived in the schools of philcsophy. 








We drink, not to gratify the palate, but for a business 
purpose That being the case, we may begin with the 
milder beverages, just as we begin our fire with pine 
shavings, not only because we can light them so eastly, 
but also because we want them to set on fire romething 
more solid. And wine is a step stone to brandy. Beer 
is a stepstone the other way. It does not Jead up to 
brandy, but it leads down to drunk and beastly drunk. 





Intemperance js the fertile source of crime. Have 
yon done anything about it ? 





That gospel which sanctions ignorance and oppression 
for 3,000,000 of men, what fruit or flower has it to shake 
down for the healing of the nations? It is cursed fn its 
roots and blasted in its own boughs. 





Whether the Africans are an Inferfor race or not, it 1s 
evident that our destiny tn scme respects is bound up 
with them, and the study of their interests is the study 
of our salvation, This African race, in the Omnipotent 
hand, may be the instrument for our destruction, if we 
are to be destroyed. They may cling to ovr feet and 
entangle us in their final miseries. —[Selected. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 











WORK OF THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY. 


A SAMPLE LETTER. 


L. W. Holste, Assist. Treas. N. Y. Children's Aid Society: 
EAR SIR,—I received your letter some time ago, 
but was in the midst of revival work and was not 
able to send youareply. The meetings, of five weeks’ 
hard work, have finally closed ; several have been con 
verted, and the church greatly revived. We have a 
very fine church at this place, and an {Interesting people. 
Weare enjoying the work very much. This is our 
second year on thischarge. You requested in your letter 
a history of my life. I would be glad to grant your 
request if time would admit. But anything like a de- 
tailed account would fill quite a volume. At this time 
I will give that portion previous to my going!o Randall's 
Island. My age at that time being not far from five or 
six, most of that part of my history is shadowy. 
Nevertheless, though this is true, there are circum- 
stances and events that are as vivid today in mind 
as though they happened but yesterday. I very 
distinctly remember my father and mother and the num- 
ber of my family ; there were three boys and one girl— 
I was the youngest of the family. My father worked 
in a novelty shop, and my two brothers on canal boats, 
at the time I was taken to the Island. But this brings 
me to the question, ‘‘ How came you to be sent to the 
Island ?” Ah! it was through the demon strong drink. 
Had he never been allowed to cross the threshold of my 
father’s house, their little boy Johnnie would not have 
been cast out into the cold world without ahome. I very 
distinctly remember seeing on several occasions my 
mother drunk. How long she had been addicted to the 
cup I know not. My father left her, without doubt, on 
account of her intemperate habits. I remember staying 
with my mother after my father left her, how long I do 
not know. The last I remember I was staying with my 
youngest brother on a canal boat—how long I cannot say, 
but while there I narrowly escaped being drowned. The 
time finally came for the boat to start for another load of 
coal ; the captain would not allow my brother to take me 
on the trip, fearing I might be drowned ; just as the boat 
was about to etart, my brother put me off on the dock, 
directing me to go find my sister. I well remember 
going to the end of the dock and following the boat with 
my eyes until it passed out of my sight, sobbing and cry- 
ing, “‘Oh, brother, take me!’ When the boat had 
passed out of sight, I began to remember my sister. I 
knew not where to find her ; night was almost upon me. 
What should Ido? The thought occurred to me to go 
to the « flice of the novelty where my father had worked, 
alth« ugh I think he was not at work there at this time, 
and ask if they knew anything sbout my father. I 
remember the gentleman said very little to me, but what 
I can't remember. I well remember he asked me ff I 
was tired, and would I like to stay there all night. I 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir ;” he made me a bed on the floor, 
and I soon forgot my troubles. He awoke me in the morn- 
ing, took me to his house, and gave me breakfast ; he 
then took me to a police station. I was then taken toa 
steamboat, which left me at Randall's Island. How 
long I remained there I know not, but I well remember 
Mr. Ripley saying, ‘‘All the boys that want to go out 
West come forward.” I was among the number. 1 
had to do some lying to go, for they asked me if I had 
father or mother, and I answered no. 

Well, I was taken to Indiana, and bound out to —, 
who about three years after moved to Michigan. The 
first letters I received were from J. Macy, Clinton Hall, 
N. Y. The address after several years was chsnged, 
and so I Jost track of Mr. Macy, having forgotten his 
address. 

I left the Is)and 1860 or 1861; I would have to write 
to the H—— folks for the exact time. This I will do if 
you desire it. I hope this statement will help you find 
my people, or at least come of them. Please give me all 
the information you can obtain respecting them. I will 
be prompt in answering any further communication. I 
will continue my history at some future time if you 
desire it, In conclusion, I would say that I feel my 
obligations to the Children’s Aid Society, and I earnestly 
pray that the blessed Lord will continue with you to 
com’ort and eustain you in all your labors of love. 

Very respectfully yours, Joun D—-, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 


MR. BEECHER’S THEOLOGY. 


Io the Editors of The Christian Union: 

N the ‘‘ Homiletic Review” for May is a lengthy 
I criticlem of Henry Ward Beecher as a preacher by 
one wo is designated ‘‘an eminent professor of 
homiletics.” He cannot speak too highly of Beecher 
as a genius, an orator, but declares that Beecher taught, 
“ Nothing is ‘ obligatory,’ but goodness is a great privi- 
lege. Love, and you need not obey.” And he continuer: 
‘*A delightful gospel, and Mr. Beecher preached it 
delightfully. It is not, indeed, the Gospel of Christ ; but 
it pleased men, for it taught men to please themselves 











Mr. Beecher’s work may be summed up in the one 
statement that he powerfully reinforced a human 
tendency, already overwhelmingly strong, moving inthe 
direction of ‘unrestrained will.’ What the age needed 
was a Master. What the age wanted was ‘ unre- 
strained will.’ Mr. Beecher offered it what it wanted, 
and not what it needed. The work of any man who 
does that, splendid howsoever ia seeming it be, must be 
‘burned up ’ before the time of the consummation fore- 
told, when ‘ fo him every knee shall bow,’ etc.” He 
says Beecher never preached Christ as Jord, never 
preached oledience; he “* had great faith in protesta- 
tions of effection ;” he belittled ordinances, When I 
finished this criticism by ‘‘an eminent professor of 
homiletics,” my indignation for a few moments knew 
no bounds, but it quickly left me and I laughed 
heartily ; and I turned to ‘‘ The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, by Conybeare and Howson,” Vol. I, p. 446, 
and read: ‘‘ St. Paul had taught that the law was dead 
to true Christians ; meaning thereby that those who 
were penetrated by the Holy Spirit, and made one with 
Christ, worked righteousness, not in consequence of 
a law of precepts and penalties, but through the 
necessary operation of the spiritual principle within 
them. For, as the law against theft might beesaid to be 
dead to a rich man (because he would feel no tempta- 
tion to break {!), so the whole moral law would be dead 
to a perfect Christian ; hence, to a real Christian, it 
might in one sense be truly sald that prohibitions were 
abolished.” 

With this exposition of Paul’s teaching, and those 
words of Paul’s, ‘‘ Love therefore is the fulfillment of 
the law,” and “If ye died with Christ from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the world, do 
ye subject yourselves to ordinances, Handle not, nor 
tatts, por touch (all which things are to perish with the 
using), after the precepts and doctrines of men ?’—with 
these in mind I reread carefully each of the condemning 
qtotations from Beecher’s sermons made by ‘‘an 
eminent professor of homiletics,” and, lo! each one 
struck me as pre-emlnently Pauline / 

** Au eminent professcr of homiletics” speaks slight- 
ingly of Beecher’s knowledge of theology. Perl ap; 
Beecher was ignorant of theology, but he certainly was 
right with respect to those Christian principles set forth 
in the quotations just spoken of He understood the 
Gospel 

In saying that Beecher never preached Christ as Lord 
‘an eminent professor of homiletics” forgets to sp ak 
of Beecher’s prayers, in which he preached most effect- 
ively. But, in the narrower sense, he preached Christ 
as Lord. Ia onesermon he said: ‘ As he was coming to 
earth, angels crled, ‘Good-will tomen!' As he was de- 
parting from life, he sent back the cry, ‘ Father, forgive 
them ! His life between these po!nts is written in a sen- 
tence, ‘ He went about diag good.” To him every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess to the glory of 
God the Father! God's glory effulges in the many vir- 
tues which he has made obligatory upon men,” etc.; 
{n another, ‘‘Come ye to Christ. Come to the /eet of 
Christ ;” in another, ‘‘ You may help yourself by other 
men’s beliefs and consciences ; but there {s only one true 
Timekeeper. Every man’s conscience should be set 
every day with God’s, It is Caorist in you, your con- 
eclence in Christ Jesus, that should be your guide. By 
that you should attempt to live; by that you will be 
able peacefully to die; and by that you shall go to be 
forever with the Lord.” But why multiply quotations ? 
If Christ were not Beecher’s Lord, bis God, his all in all, 
if he did not preach him as euch, life and words are as 
the small dust of the balance—we can determine nothing 
by them. Yours, C. W. Morrow. 

BETHLEHEM, Conn. 


[See editorial comment elsewhere.—Eps, C. U |] 








CHINESE AT SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


HE following interesting facts in regard to the 

teaching of Chinese Sunday schoo! scholars are 
furcished to the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle” by Mrs, N. B. 
S'zer, who has charge of the Chinese department of the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church of that city : 


“ As far as possible each teacher has only one scholar, for 
most of the Chinese understand so little English that it is 
almost out of the question for a teacher to undertake to 
teach more than one at a time. They are, however, very apt 
at study, and it is not unusual to see one of them lea'ning 
perfectly our whole alphabet in one lesson of a single hour. 
The main object of Chinamen in entering our Sunday- 
school is to acquire the English language for use in their 
business, and they are given at first a primer containing 
easy words in English and in Chinese, being taught to read 
much after the same method as that now used in the primary 
departments of our public schools. We find that they will, 
as a rule, learn as much in one hour per week as our children 
do in going to school, say, one day of the week ; generally 
they learn to read sooner than such a child. As soon as they 
are able to read fairly well, the Bible is given them as a text- 
book, and they become extremely interested therein. Each 
Sunday the school has a regular Bible lesson, the superir- 
tendent selecting such lessons as seem best adapted to the 
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scholars. These lessons are used as reading exercises, and 
those who know enough English are thoroughly taught the 
meaning of the lesson by their teacher. Many cannot, how- 
ever, comprehend such explanations, and we therefore give 
& general statement of the lesson and its meaning in 
Chinese at the close of the hour. This is given by Joseph C. 
Thomas, who is a member of the church and is engaged in 
missionary work among hiscountrymen. The Chinese have 
wonderful memories and patience, and they frequently learn 
to recite whole chapters of Scripture. They are also very 
fond of music, especially singing, which is therefore madea 
prominent part of the exercises. From a religious point of 
view the work has been very successful. Several have 
become very earnest Christians. Gratitude is a very strong 
trait inthe Chinese character, and they think the world of 
those who treat them kindly. They make their teachers 
many beautiful presents, and seem to feel that they are not 
doing enough to show their gratitude.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


There are said to be about sixty Protestant communities 
in Spain, with fourteen thousand openly professed Protest- 
ants, and hardly a large town without a regularly organized 
church. It is just eighteen years since the first Protestant 
chapel was opened in Madrid. 











The Church Missionary Society hope to send an expedi-. 
tion under B!shop Parker to try aud treat with King Mwanga 
for the release of Mr. Mackay. It is proposed to puta 
small steamer on Lake Victoria in aid of this project. 


The various missionary societies have a combined fleet 
of from twenty five to thirty missionary vessels—steam- 
ers, schooners, and sloops—five of which belong to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and three each to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Moravians, and the Central African 
Lakes Company. 


The religious statistics of Prussia taken in December, 
1885, have been published. According to these the Prot- 
estants number 18,243, 587 persone, or 64 42 per cent. of the 
total population ; the Catholics, 9 621,624, or 33 97 per cen’, 
(of these 1,437 being members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church) ; 83,020, or 0 3 per cent., belonging to other Chris‘fan 
denominations ; 336 543, or 130 per cent., Jews; 155 con- 
fessing other religions, 3529 mak!ng no statement of their 
religious views. Of the ‘‘other Christians’? 4,711 are 
Brethren, 13 022 belong to the Apostolic Church (Irring- 
jans), 22,723 Baptists, 13 948 Mennonites, 2,321 Methodists, 
Quakers, or Presbyterians, | 372 members of the Established 
Church of England ; 23,918 called themsslves Dissenters, 
members of Free Churches, Christian Catholics, Mormons, 
etc. 


In Greece the Government permits the free distribution 
of the Scriptures and protects thecolporteurs. The gospels 
in the original (old) Greek are used as a reading book in the 
higher classes of the seminary school. Goepsl preaching is as 
yet on a limited scale, owing to the lack of qualified preach- 
ers. 


The English Congregationalists have raised thus far the 
sum of $104 406 for Mansfield College, which is to be settled 
in substantia! buildings in Oxford. The College has already 
been opened in Oxford, but the buildings are not yet erected. 
The total amount needed for buildings, site, furniture, etc., 
is estimated at $175,000, leaving about $70,000 yet to be se- 
cured, which is asked for from the denomination in sums 
large or small. 


Secretary of State Bayard has received a dispatch from 
the United States Minister at Bangkok reporting that the 
Siamese King and Queen, who have lately returned from a 
visit to Petchabure, express much gratification at the course 
pursued by the American missionaries there, and that the 
monarchs gave liberally of money to the hospital estab- 
lished by them and to the missionary schools in charge of 
Misses Coit and Neilson at that point. The King presented 
the Rev. Mr. Danlap with a handsome gold watch and 
chain, and Dr. Thompson with a gold medal and pencil for 
their meritorious conduct in assisting the sufferers of a 
gunboat which exploded her boilers near Petchabure, and 
manifested in several other ways his high regard for the 
work which the American missionaries are doing in Siam. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, who has ac- 
cepted a call to the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Charch in Brooklyn, preached for the first time in his new 
church last Sunday, although he will not begin his regalar 
pastoral work there before September. 

—The programme for the annual meeting of the General 
Association of New York Congregational Churches, which, 
as we have already announced, will hold its sessions with 
Plymouth Church, Syracuse, May 17-19, includes memorial 
addresses upon Henry Ward Beecher by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott and the Rev. W. 8. Smart, a paperon ‘‘ Moral Rela- 
tion of Europe to America” by the Rev. W. E. Park, 
reminiscences of the early years of the Association by the 
Rey. M. E. Strieby, papers on ‘‘ The Coming Congregation- 
alism,’’ “‘ Popular Unbeiief,”’ ‘“‘ The Mission of the Church in 
the Solution of Social Problems,” by the Rev. William Kin- 
caid, the Rev. C. M. Tyler, and the Rev. E. B. Farbish, 
respectively. 

—The annual meeting of the National Reform Association 
is being held in Pittsburg, Pa., this week. Some of the great 
questions which this Association aims to aid in solving are 
thus stated in the call for the meeting: “Shall the liquor 
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traffic continue among us, or shall it be suppressed? If it 
continue, we shall become one day a nation of drunkards. 
Shall our Government respect the Lord’s Day, and guard it 
from desecration? If not, as the Sabbath is a sign between 
God and man, we shall have openly renounced along with 
our Sabbaths all relation to the God of our fathers. Shall 
we retain the Bible and unsectarian religious instruction in 
our public schools? If not, our schools will be seminaries 
of atheism, preparing young America for the Commune. 
Shall we regard the law of Christ as the basis of our legis- 
lation touching the family and related interests? If not, we 
shall gravitate by resistless stages toward the character and 
the doom of Sodom.”’ 

—Many clergyman of this city and Brooklyn spoke last 
Sunday from their pulpits in behalf of the Saturday half- 
holiday. 

—The thirty seventh annual reception of the Five Points 
Mission of this city was held last week (Thursday). During 
the year 672 families and 6,128 persons were relieved ; 3,290 
barrels, boxes, bags, and packages of clothing and provis- 
fons were distributed, 99,471 free hot dinners given, and 
28,163 articles of clothing given away. 

—A somewhat novel Sunday evening exercise took place 
last week at the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion when Mr. George Edgar, the tragedian, gave a reading 
from the Bible, illustrated by many stereopticon views of 
celebrated paintings relating to the life of Christ. 

—The statement was made by the Rev. W. W. Everts, in 
an address before the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of this 
city, that fully 360 educated young colored men and women 
were ready to devote themselves to mission work in Africa 
if there were means to send them. 

—The annual sermon before the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society was preached by the Rev. A. G. Vermilye, 
D D. (at one time the Society’s Chaplain at Antwerp), io 
the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, New York City, last 
Sunday evening. 

Brooklyn Notes.—The Union for Christian Work has 
secured a permit for the erection of a bullding in Schermer 
horn Street and Boerum Place, at a cost of $27,000. The 
Bureau of Charities will occupy a portion of the structure. 
——The subject of the disagreement between the First 
Reformed Church and the Consistory was further discussed 
at the adjourned session of the South Classis, and that body 
recommended a fraternal conference for the settlement of 
the questions in dispute ——The project of organizing a 
Brooklyn Baptist Pastors’ Conference was considered at a 
recent meeting of the Baptist ministers, and will probably 
be carried out.——All Saints’ Episcopal Church last year 
raised money enough to pay its debts and leave a surplus 
of $10,000, which will be used to enlarge and improve the 
property.—The trustees of the Middle Reformed Dutch 
Church have obtained leave of the Supreme Conrt to sell 
the church property to William C. Whitney for $24 000.— 
Dr. William M. Taylor, pastor of the Broadway Taber 
nacle, New York, preached in Plymouth Church last Sunday 
morning. In the evening Professor R W. Raymond lectured 
on “ Christianity and Darwinism.’’ Dr. Henry M. Sanders, 
of the West Forty-second Street Baptist Church, New York, 
will preach next Sunday. The memorial fund has now 
reached the sum of $16,000. 

—The Protestant Episcopal D‘ocesan Convention for Penn 
sylvania came together in Philadelphia on Tuesday of last 
week. The annual sermon was preached by the Rev. 8 D 
McConnell; the venerable Bishop Stevens presided ani 
addressed the convention, dwelling specially on the subjact 
of the church catechism and of church unity. On the latter 
topic he said: ‘‘ This unity among Christian bodies cannot 
be secured by any Pharisaical assumptions of seclusion on 
our part, such as terming them ‘sects,’ ‘dissenters,’ and 
leaving them to the ‘uncovenanted mercies of God.’ It can- 
not be secured by forcing upon them the confessedly human 
arrangements as to forms of worship and discipline which 
have grown up around the Church during the ages, beyond 
those simple principles of worship and discipline which we 
find in God's Word. Nor will it be obtained by traducing 
their orders. their sacraments, their lack of liturgical 
forms. .. . Nor can thi: unity be accomplished unless we 
are willing to make concessions. It must be by mutual 
ylelding of that which we may prize for the purpose of 
securing something more valuable.’’ The report of the 
Board of Missions showei a total contribution for the year 
of $41,14753. On Friday an animated discussion took 
place in regard to the rights in the body of superannuated 
rectors, and in regard to the canons providing for the trial 
of offending members. 

—Dr. J D. Falton, lately of Brooklyn, read a paper 
before the Philadelphia conference of Baptist ministers last 
week on * The Mission of Baptists to Romanism.” -Among 
other things he is reported to have sald: ‘“‘I suppose that 
a great many of you think that Gladstone is one of the 
greatest heroes. As many as so think, hold up your hands.” 
Several of the members held up their hands. ‘‘ Now, I can 
tell you,’’ said Dr. Fulton, ‘‘ that there is no greater traitor 
than Gladstone. He has allowed prisoners to remain in 
prison, where they are rotting. He has placed Ritualists 
and Romanists in the English universities. The trouble is 
that in Ireland their Home Rule is spelled Rome Rale.”’ 

—The first meeting of the Unity Society was held in St. 
Stephen’s Charch, Philadelphia, on Tuesday of last week. 
Bishop Whitaker presided, in the absence of Bishop Stevens. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Grace 
Church, New York, the Rev. Dr. Matlack, the Rav. Dr. 
Hoge, of the Church of the Ascension ; the Rev. Dr. New- 
ton, of the Church of the Covenant, and Bishop Whitaker. 
All the speakers argued warmly in favor of church unity on 
a basis of the Holy Scriptures and the Nicene Creed. 

—An edifice designed to seat 4,600 persons is to be built 
for Grace Baptist Church of Philadelphia. The estimated 
cost of the building is $100,060. 

—At the dedication of the Presbyterian Church of the 


Evangel in Philadelphia last Sunday the dedicatory sermon 
was preached by Dr. Hall, of this city. 

—The wil! of Eleazer T. Slater, who died at Knowlesville, 
N.Y., lately. bequeaths an annuity of $250 tothe Presbyterian 
church of Knowlesville, $59,000 to the Niagara Presby:ery, 
and the remainder of his estate, which will amount to 
nearly $200,000, to. the Synodical Board of Foreign Mis 
sions. 

—At the meeting of the Particular Syaod of the Reformed 
Church of America, in session last week in Claverack, N. Y., 
the Rey. C. L. Wells, who preached the annual sermon, 
took occasion, at the close of his remarks, to utter a pro- 
test against the proposed union of the Raformed with the 
Presbyterian Church, North, which is being agitated. The 
Rev. W. Vernechoten, of Greenport, reported on the state of 
the church as follows : One hundred and fifty five churches, 
172 ministers, 28,730 communicants, 1,443 infants baptized 
and 413 adults, 296 Sunday-schools, $106,703 32 contributed 
for all benevolent objects, and $328 966 for congregational 
purposes. 

—Dr. Philip Schaff delivered the annual address before 
the students of the German Reformed Theological Seminary 
at Lancaster, Pa., May 11. Dr. Schaff’s first professorship 
in this country was at this seminary. 

—Ata recent meeting of the congregation of the Mann 
Avenue Presbyterfan Church of East Orange, N. J. (the 
Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D., pastor), a committee was ap- 
pointed to report plans for enlarging the church edifice. It 
is proposed to add at least three hundred new sittings. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—A movement has been started in Massachusetts to 
obtain a legal weekly rest-day for men who have to work 
on Sunday. 

—Bishop Walden, of Cincinnati, opened the East Maine 
Methodist Conference at Bangor last week. The annual 
missionary sermon was preached by the Rev. O. H. Fer- 
nald. ° 

—The Rev. W. E. C. 8mith, of Emmanuel’Church, Boston, 
informs the Treasury Department that he proposes to 
import from England an iron church edifice, and requests 
to be informed whether it will be entitled to free entry. 
Assistant Secretary Maynard has written him that there is 
no law which would authorize the free admission of the arti- 
cle mentioned. 

—The Connecticut Bible Society has appointed a commit- 
tee to memorialize the next conventions of the different 
denominations represented in order to secure better support 
for the Society, the officers of which for the ensuing year 
are as follows: President, the Rev. Joseph Anderson, of 
Waterbury ; Vice-Presidents, the Rev.'George M. Stone, the 
Rav. 8. O. Seymour, the Rev. D. G. Downey, and George 
Maxwell. 

—Dr. George T. Pentecost began a series of evangelistic 
meetings: in Montpelier, Vt., last week. Two services are 
being held daily, the attendance is large, and there is good 
promise of a successful work in that city. 

—The annual examination of students at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary took place May 10 and ll. The 
alumni’s aunval meeting was held on Wednesd:y, addresses 
being made by the Rev. Michael Burnham and others. 

—The subject, ‘‘ Does Death End Probation?” was d's- 
cussed at the annual session of the York County Congrega 
tional Ministerial Association of Maine last week. 

—Boston papers say that, the South Congregational 
Church having become too small for the needs of that so- 
clety, it is proposed to sell it and build a more commodious 
church on the Back Bay. 

—The We tminster Presbyterian Society, Fall River, 
Mass , haa just dedicated a new charch building. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Associations of S>uthern 
Massachueetts and Rhode Island closed their convention at 
Newport on May 1. The local association has been greatly 
encouraged by the meeting, and will endeavor to erect a 
new building at once. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The annual Coavention of the Illino!ls State Sabbath- 
School Association is being held in Decatur this week. 

—C. H. Borgess, the Romar Catholic Bishop of Detroit, 
Mich., has resignei. 

—A number of gentlemen in this country have under- 
taken to erect a monument to St. Paul in his native city of 
Tarsus. The monument will take the practical shape of a 
training school for orphans, of whom there are a great many 
in Cilicia. The original conception of this schoo] comes 
fcom Harntune 8 Jenanyan, a native of Cilicia, and now 
a student in the Union Theological Seminary of this city. 
A number of people have already become interested in the 
project, and about $2,500 a year has been pledged, a sum 
sufficient to support about fifty children. A board of 
managers has been selected, and at the first meeting of this 
board held at the residence of Colonel Eliot F Sheppard, 
the following officers were appointed: President, the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Crosby ; Vice-President, Elliot F. Sheppard ; 
Treasurer, Walter T. Hatch; Corresponding Sccretary, 
Daniel W. McWilliams ; and Recording Secretary, Louls C. 
Whiton. The following are the members of the Advisory 
Board ; the Rev. Drs. Caarles F. Deems, John Hall, Cyras 
Hamlin, Roswell D Hitchcock, James M. King, William 
Ormiston, A. J. Ruliffson, R. 8. S:orrs, William M. Taylor, 
and the following laymen: Cornelias N. Bliss, William F. 
Lee, Frederic C. Monnel, Gustave Schwab, Dr. William H. 
Thompson, Ira C. Thurber, and John H. Washburne. 

—The Michigan Congregational State Association holds 
its forty-sixth meeting at Lansing May 18-23. The opening 
tsermon will be preached by the Rev. R. M. Higgins, of 
Calumet. 

—Extensive preparations have been made in San Fran- 
cisco for the twenty-seventh Internationa: Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, which begins its 
sessions this week. 








—The Chicago Evangelization Society, of which Mr. 
D. L. Moody is President, will hold an institute for Chris- 
tian students and workers, men and women, in Chicago, 
commencing early in May. The course of instruction will 
comprehend: 1 Christian Doctrine. 2 Biblical Exegesis. 
3 Elementary Church History. 4 Practical Christian 
Work. 

—Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, has just observed its 
thirtieth anniversary. The “Tribune” of that city says: 
“The church has grown in membership to near a thousand, 
being one of the leading churches of its denomination in 
the country.” In severa' of the recent years its benevolent 
contributions have been larger than those of any Congre- 
gational charch. 

—On May 1 fifty persons united with the Third Peesbyte- 
rian Church of Chicago. In all, 118 members have been 
added tothe church during the four months of Dr. With- 
row’s pastorate. 

—The Southern Baptist Convention, the largest religious 
body in the South, assembled in Loulsville, Ky., on Friday 
of last week. It organized with Dr. P. H Mell, of Georgia, 
as President. 

—About five hundred delegates were in attendance last 
week at the triennial meeting of the Missouri Synod in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. This isthe principal convocation of Lutheran 
clergymen inthe United States. The business 1s transacted 
in the German language. In its opening sermon the Rey. 
Dr. Loeber reviewed the growth and work of the church 
in America in the last forty years, and paid a bigh tribute 
to the venerable Professor C. F. W. Walthur, of 8t. 
Louis. 

—The Central Church of Christ was dedicated in Chicago 
on Mayl. The sermon was preached by the Roy. Dr. A. I 
Hobbs, of Louisville, Ky. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—C. W. Morrow, of Bethlehem, Uonn , was formally dismigsed 
last week by council. He has accepted a unanimous call from 
the Second Church at Danbury. 

—Lincoln Harlow, of Becket, Mass, accpts a call to Lanes- 
boro’. 

—Wiiliam T. Briggs, of the Second Church, East Douglas, Mass , 
has resigned after a pastorate of twenty years. 

—C. L Tomblen preached a farewell sermon at Agawam, 
Mass , last week. 

—C H Bente accepted a call from the church at East Rocka 
way. L I. 

—D M. Fisk has received a call from Jackson, Mias. 

—E 8S. Tingley, of Dudley, Mass , has resigned. 

—S P Dunlap was installed pastor of the church in Springfield, 
Ohio, on April 21. 

—F.H Adams, of New Hartford, Conn , has resigned. 

—James E. Snowden accepts a call to Anthony, Kan. ° 

—T. A. Porter accepts a call to Farwell, Mich 

—T. Parker, of Shelby, Mich., has resigned. 

—Frank H. Decker, of Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., has re 
ceived a call to the pulpit of the East Church, recently made 
vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith 

—W. G. Puddefoot, of Traverse City, Mich , has resigned. 

—Dana Bartlett declines a call to Baxter, Iowa. 

—E. F. Aiken, of Concord, N. H , has retired from the mintetry 
on account of {ll health. 

—Anson Smyth, D.D. former pastor of the First Chureh of 
Toledo. Ohio, and a well-known writer for religious and educa- 
tional journals, died in Cleveland on May 2. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—George H. Fullerton, D D, was recently installed over the 
Seconi hurch of Springfield Ohio. 

—J H. Ralston was installed as pastor of the church at 
Worcester, Mass , on May 5 

—J. P. Green, of Princeton, N. J., has received a call to the 
church at Keyport. 

—Clarence H. Wilson has received a call to Sag Harbor, L. I. 

—8.M. Moore, of Tyrone, Pa, has resigned. 

—William K. Tully has been appointed toa chaplaincy in the 
United States army. 

—Archibald Durrie has accepted a call to Kilbourn City, Wis. 

—dJohn C. Barr has accepted a call to Dilisburgh, Pa. 

—N. D. Hillis was installed pastor of the First Church of 
Peorta, Ill., May 2. 

—John B Donaldson was installed pastor of the Fifth Church 
of Minneapolis, Minn , recently. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—George R Van De Water has declined a call from 8t An 
drew's Church, New York City. 

—Wilbur F. Watkins, of Holy Trinity Church, New York, has 
accepted a call to the Church of Our Saviour at West Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

—Charles W. Ward died at Rockland Lake, N Y., on May 4, 
from the effects of an overdese of hydrate of chloral. 

—W. H. Collins, of St. Michael's Church, Brattleboro’, Vt., has 
withdrawn his recent resignation 

—George White, for many years rector of Calvary Church, 
Memphis, Tenn., died on Ap~tl 3, at the ege of eighty-five, 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—C F.W. Walthur, President and Professor of the Theological 
Feminary in St. Louis, of the General Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States, died in that clty on 
May 6 

—W. H. Ford was installed as pastor of the Old Bushwick 
Reformed Church, May 5. 

—E. A Gail has accepted a call from the Unitarian Church of 
Westboro’, Mass 

—H. B. Smith, of the Memorial Baptist Church of Hartford, 
Conn., has resigned to become an evangelist. 

—W. E. Waterbury, of the Baptist church, Hopkinton, N. H., 
preached his farewell sermon May 1. 

—Leighton Williams was ordained as pastor of Amity Baptist 
Churoh, New York City, last Sunday. His father and his grand- 
father both preceded him as pastors of the church. 

—W. W. Evarts, of Philadelphia, has received a‘call to the First 
Baptist Church of Haverhill, Mass, 
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Books AND 6) UTHORS. 


PROFESSOR MORLEY’S ENGLISH WRITERS.’ 


A quarter of a century ago Professor Henry Morley 
published a large quarto volume, in which, under the 
general title of ‘‘ English Writers,” he gave a very full 
account of the writers before Cuaucer, with an intro- 
ductory sketch of the four periods of English literature 
This volume was subsequently divided into two vol- 
umes, and jn 1867 a third volume completed the story 
of English letters down to the invention of printing. 
Professor Morley’s purpose was to trace the course of 
English literature with sufficient fullness to arouse and 
sustain the interest of general readers. The volumes 
brought together so much information {inaccessible to 
all save specialists that they passed largely into the 
hands of students, and the book was treated as a text- 
book and authority for literary workers rather than as a 
book for general reading. This unlooked-for secept- 
ance of the work somewhat modified Professor Morley’s 
original plan ; and at the same time the industry and 
seal of the Early English Text Society, and of many 
scholars working along indtvidual lines, added very 
materially to the knowledge of the early perlods of 
English literature. Professor Morley therefore resolved 
to recast his original design, and to prepare himself by 
fuller study for a still more comprehensive and thorough- 
going work. At the end of twenty years he issues the 
first volume of his proposed work on a8 new plan, pur- 
posing to contivue it {n half-yearly volumes of moderate 
siza, and to complete the work in something like twenty 
volumes. These volumes will be grouped in sections, 
so as to form distinct histories of Iterary periods ; each 
volume will be separately indexed, and appropriate 
title-pages will be supplied for the use of readers who 
desire to break up the series into detached works. On 
this large scale, and upon this general plan, Professor 
Morley proposes to tell the story of Eagligh literature, 
as an expression of English character and history, and 
to include notes of all the offshoots of the English race. 

In this first volame he surveys the field under the 
title of the ‘‘ Four Psriods of Eagiish Literature,” bring- 
ing his story down to the close of the last century. 
The seven remaining chapters of the volume give an 
account of the forming of the English people, the old 
literature of the Gael, the old literature of the Cymry, 
the old literature of the Teulons, a description of the 
Scandinavian genius as diaclosed in the Eddas and other 
myths, and an account of Beowulf and the fight at 
Finnoburg. Students who are familiar with this period 
of English literature will recognizs at a glance the 
difficulties of Professor Morley’s undertaking, and 
will understand the vast number of authorities which he 
has been compelled to digest. His work has the advan- 
tage of having been revised again and again and of 
summing up the investigations of many years of hard 
study. Professor Morley is not in any sense a brilliant 
writer ; he cannot be credited with that kind of critical 
genius which makes Stopford Brooke’s ‘“‘ Primer of 
English Literature” a masterpiece ; he lacks the sense 
of proportion ; and he lacks also the literary insight 
which goes to the making of a greatcritic Oathe other 
hand, he has many qualities which fit him especially for 
such a work as he has undertaken. He is indefatigable 
in his search for facts, he is trustworthy in his state. 
ments, he is catholic in his sympathies, and he has the 
instinct of ascholar to know the truth and the whole 
truth. The volumes which he bas projected will come 
from the press often enough to preserve the continuity 
of the story, yet with long enough intervals of time 
between each publication toenable his readers to master 
each volume in turn. When completed, the series will 
present a comprehensive and adequate history of Eng- 
lish literature. 


MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST.’ 


It is certainly a matter of regret that Mr. Dodge did 
not live to carry out his design of writing an auto- 
biography. The autoblographic elements in this volume 
are sufficient to demonstrate that any work which he 
might thus have prepared would have been valuable 
alike for its entertaining and instructive qualities and 
for its moral inspiration. Mr. Dodge began business life 
in New York City in 1818, when William Street was 
the fashionable retail dry-goods center, and Canal Street 
‘was still a canal, and the viciaity of what is now Green- 
wich Avenue was Greenwich Village. He lived to see 
New York a metropolis with a population of a million 
and growing at the rate of fifty thousand a year. He 
was a typical merchant princes of the old school, with 
keen far-sight, with indomitable energy, with an in- 
vincible moral principle aud with a religious ear- 
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nestness which he carried into all his business life. 
He was an admirable representative of a modified Purt- 
tan—a Puritan modified by contact with the cosmo- 
politan life of a great metropoliz, He smassed a 
great fortune, but without venturesome speculation 
or any participation in gambling methods, and 
he rendered good service in Congress by the appli- 
cation to public affairs of the same principles which he 
had applied successfully in private business. He wasa 
leader in temperance reform, in church work, and es- 
pecially in foreign missions. The methods which he 
employed would be no longer possible to-day, but the 
principles underlying hii life are of universal appli 
cation. Our only regret respecting this book is its stze. 
It is too large to be a memorial, not too large for the 
purpose which it is intended to serve, but we wish that 
from it a book a third or quarter its size might be pre- 
pared for circulation among the young men of the present 
epoch. We taxe from it a few extracts, which serve to 
indicate some of its features, and which we hope will 
interest our readers, and will at least inspire some of 
them to procure the volume and read it with care. 


SEVENTY YEAKS AGO 


The following graphic picture from an address deliv 
ered by Mr. Dodge, describing New York in 1818 
shows that had he written his autoblography he could 
have contributed not a little to the preservation of a 
phase of life now almost forgotten : 


* Eighteen hundred and eighteen found me a boy ina 
wholesale dry goods store, No. 304 Pearl Street, near Peck 
Slip. It was avery different thing to be a boy in a store in 
those days from what itis now. I fear that many young 
men, anxious to get started, would hesitate long before 
facing such duties as had then to be performed. My 
father lived at that time at 98 William Street, now the cor- 
ner of Platt. William Street was then the fashionable retail 
dry-goods center; at No. 90 stood Peter Morton’s large 
establishment, the fashionable family store of that day. 

“T had to go every morning to Vandewater Street for the 
keys, a8 my employers must have them in case of fire in 
the night. There was much ambition among the young 
men as to who should have his store opened first, and I used 
to be up soon after light, walk to Vandewater Street, and 
then to the store very early. It was to be sprinkled with 
water—which I brought the evening before from the old 
pump at the corner of Peck bnyp sua Pearl Street—then 
carefully swept and dusted. 

‘ Afterwards came sprinkling the sidewalk and street, 
and sweeping to the center a heap for the dirt cart to re- 
move. This done, one of the older cierks would come, and 
I was permitted to go home for breakfast. In winter the 
wood was to be carried and piled in the cellar, fires were 
to be made, and lamps trimmed. Junior clerks in those 
days did the work of porters now. 

‘* Business was periodical ; we had our spring and fall 
trade. There were but few steamboats and no railroads, 
and it was quite an event for the country merchant to visit 
the city. They generally came twice a year—those from the 
North and East by the Sound or North River, in sloops or 
schooners ; those from the West and South by stage, or by 
lines of vessels along the coast. Over the stores in Pear] 
Street were numbers of boarding-houses for these country 
merchants. 

‘* New York was then a city of less than a hundred and 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and Brooklyn a town of some 
seven thousand. Most of the merchants and families of 
wealth lived in the lower part of the city, the fashionable 
residences being chiefly around the Battery, and up Broad- 
way and Greenwich to Cortlandt Street. Not more than 
twenty-five families kept a two-horse carriage. The post 
office was in the parlors of a private house, altered for the 
purpose, at the corner of William Street and Exchange 
Place. I well remember the fun we boys had while waiting 
for the office to open, crowding each other up the line. 
Postage was so high that letters were sent by private hands 
as frequently as possible. Wood was almost the only fuel ; 
stoves and furnaces had not yet come into use. How my 
feet and fingers have ached as I have stood at the desk of a 
bitter morning !"’ 

WISE GOOD NATURE. 


Good-nature is not ordinarily regarded as a key to 
success, but the genuine merchant has a genuine inter- 
est in the welfare of his fellow-men. Sympathy enters 
into his success. We doubt whether any man would 
have done from the mere motive of shrewdness what Mr, 
Dodge did habitually from the motives of benevolence. 
Both the method and the result are illustrated by the 
following incident : 


“There are few events in a man’s life more important 
than that whieh introduces him into active business on his 
own account ; and as my partner had no experience, I felt 
the more responsibility. A few weeks after we started, and 
when our stock of goods was small, three young men 
stepped into the store, each having two large tin trunks, 
which he carried in his hands, aided by a large strap over 
the shoulders. I saw at once they were Connecticut ped- 
dlers. They were attracted by some article in the window. 
After giving them the price, and while they set down their 
loads to rest and talk, I said to them: ‘I sce you are, like 
myself, just starting in business; now, let me make you a 
proposition. There is plenty of room in our store ; each of 
you take one of these pigeon-holes under the shelves, put 
your trunks there in piace of carrying them around while 
you are picking up your goods, and order all you buy to be 
sent here. We will take charge of your purchases, pack 
and sbip them ; and you can come here and examine your 
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bills, write letters, and do as you like, whether you buy a 
dollar ot us or not. It will be an advantage to us as well 
as a convenience to you.’ 

‘They were pleased with the offer, accepted it at once, and 
left in search of such things as they wanted. For the six 
years during which I remained in the dry-goods business 
for myself they were among my most attached customers. 
They were all respectable young men, not afraid of work, 
nor ashamed of small beginnings. One has now been pres- 
ident of a New England bank for more than twenty years ; 
his brother, another of the three, years after moved to one 
of the large towns of Ohio, went into business there, and 
grew to be the man of the place, associated with the rail- 
roads and public improvements of the State ; the third, who 
was from a manufacturing town in Connecticut, bas long 
been connected with the large mills of the place, and a man 
unusually respected. Three-fourths of our own most hon- 
ored and successful citizens have risen in much the same 
way.”’ 

CAUTION, 


We once asked a successful business man what he 
considered as the first condition of success. He an- 
swered, ‘‘Caution.” The following incident affords 
almost a humorous illustration of the extent to which 
Mr. Dodge applied this principle in some of his business 
transactions : 


‘* Among Mr. Dodge’s old papers there was also a charac- 
teristic calculation of the cost and chances of this venture 
in pine-lands. Before making any personal inspection he 
had sent out a special agent, who had previously reported 
upon pine-lands ia Maine, the result being that the Penn- 
sylyania lands were pronounced to be the most valuable. 
Mr. Dodge now endeavored thoroughly and relentlessly to 
estimate the porsible profits of his proposed investment. 
Taking the actual figures, from operations upon a given 
number of acres, according to the statements of trust- 
worthy parties, he applied the facts to the whole number 
involved in this case, say 25,000 acres; and then began to 
reduce the problem in the following unique method : 

‘** For fear of errors, deduct one-half ; to be very careful, 
deduct one-half again ; in these days of speculation we will 
once more deduct one-half; as everything appears to be 
going to the bottom, we will another time dedact a half; 
on account of the destruction of the United States Bank, we 
will go another half. Half of this final amonnt will be the 
share of Phelps, Dodge & Co. Now deduct the original 
cost, and the remainder will be profit,’ 

‘And as this, after such wholesale cutting down, was 
still nearly thirty thousand dollars beyond the sum to be 
paid in buying the property, the risk seemed justifiable !”” 


GOOD ADVICE, 


Here is a little bit of counsel to young men which we 
wish every young man who reads this article would cut 
out and put in his pocket, and refresh his memory with 
it once a week : 


‘** Unless there shall be a change in the present ideas of 
conducting business, and a return to the high minded and 
steady habits so general fifty years ago ; unless industrious, 
persevering attention to regular business, with moderate 
annual gains, shall take the place of the more recent notion 
of making haste to be rich, and running the risks of enor- 
mous credits, with a view of jumping into a fortune at 
once, our city can never attain the position and reputation 
indispensable to permanent prosperity. Our young men 
should read the more solid works in the library, and become 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of our institutions, 
our form of government, the laws controlling home and 
foreign commerce, books on political economy, and kindred 
subjects. They must prepare themselves to sustsin and 
perpetuate the popular system of government in this coun 
try. They must be ready to meet the peculiar responsibill- 
ties just before them, or the vast emigration coming to our 
shores from all lands, bringing political views widely differ- 
ent from our own, will enable designing men to gain a con- 
trol that may endanger ail we now hold so dear.” 


WHAT DO YOU GET FOR EGG8? 


Without being in any sense an orator, Mr. Dodge was 
in demand as a public speaker, both from his solid good 
sense and his tact and sympathy with his audience, 
An illustration of both is afforded by an incident which 
took place at a great gathering at Dunkirk to com- 
memorate the completion of the Erie Railroad : 


“During the festivities a grand barbecue and open-air 
meeting took place; but when speeches were in order, no 
one could gain a hearing. Mr. Dodge, with characteristic 
promptness and tact, borrowed a huge bandanna handker- 
chief from the hand of a friend near by, and, standing on 
his favorite impromptu platform—a stout chair—waved the 
flaming colors back and forth until the entire throng stopped 
to learn the meaning of such an extraordinary signal. 
Then, in his strong, clear voice, he shouted: ‘ Farmers, 
what do you get for eggs? What is the price of butter? 
How do yousell your chickens?’ The country people were 
at home now. Answers came back from all directions; 
question upon question followed ; and every man was soon 
giad to hear how his farm had already increased in value 
because its products could now be swiftly carried to a sure 
and permanent market. The next speakers found an audi- 
ence ready to listen.’’ 

We had marked several other passages for extract, 
including some indicating his views respecting the 
feasibility of reducing Sunday traffic on the railroads, 
his opposition to reduction of the taxation of the liquor 
treflic, and his readiness to co-operate with all temper- 
ance men on a common platform for reducing drinking 


and drunkenness ; but our space is already exhausted, 
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Creation or Evolution? A Philosophical Inquiry. By 
George Ticknor Curtis. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.; 
$2.) This is a book by an eminent lawyer, who has read 
with care, late in life, the works of Mr. Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer (and not much else bearing upon the modern dis- 
cussion of the origin of man), and who offers as his own 
qualification for critically jndging in such a matter, not a 
scientific, but a legal, training. That is, he is accustomed 
to welgh evidence, and undertakes to weigh the evidence in 
this case. The result is what might have been expected. 
Mr. Curtis lacks the sense of scientific weight, and the sense 
of legal weight which he substitutes for it is not an adequate 
compensation. Where close analysis of philosophical lan- 
guage is required, he is at his best, as, for instance, in parts 
of his criticiem of Spencer. But in dealing with inductions 
and deductions of physical science he is not so happy. 
Against atheistic or agnostic theories of evolution he makes 
out a strong case, as others have done before him. Bat 
when, not satisfied with this, he undertakes to show that 
any theory of the origin of man by descent with modifica- 
tion from pre existing species, whether applied to his body 
or his mind, and whether offered as a substitute for the 
notion of the active agency of a Creatur or only as an ex- 
planation of the mode of that agency, is unsound and 
unworthy, not yet proved, and in the nature of the case 
incapable of proof, he goes much further than legal ability 
and classical culture justify. That he does not lack courage 
is shown by his bold attack on the nebular hypothesis in 
astronomy. That he is not thoroughly equipped for such 
an enterprise the same passage, with its naive Cependence 
upon Newton, and its ignorance of the real strength of the 
nebular hypothesi:, equally illustrates. Mr, Curtis writes 
diffusely, but with force and clearness ; he treats his antag- 
onists with courtesy, and with a certain sort of candor, 
which we may be forgiven for saying reminds us of the art 
of a shrewd pleader, who knows the policy of stating the 
other side strongly before proceeding to state his own more 
strongly. While in many respects an interesting and able 
restatement of the question it discusses, his book can 
scarcely be said to add any new fact or argument of impor- 
tance to the controversy. 


Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. (New York: Mac 
millan & Co.; $1.50.) In this story of Roman life Mr. Craw- 
férd displays a!l that facility of narrative, that ease of style 
and diction, and that thorough familiarity with the special 
locale treated to which he bas accustomed us in his former 
romances. There is, we think, in addition to all this, some- 
what more of literary reserve and of serious purpose than 
mest of his previous work has possessed. The scene is laid 
in Rome in the year 1$65. The story is in part a picture of 
the political and soctal life of Rome in that transition period 
when the Liberal party was rapidly gaining the ascendency 
but bad not yet reached the maturity and strength of pur- 
pose attained in 1870, The characters move in the atmos- 
phere of the aristocratic salon, the courtly or priestly ante 
chamber, the conspirators’ meeting, and the dueling field. 
But in giving us an accurate, intelligent, and brililant 
description of that most interesting period in Italian 
national life Mr. Crawford has skillfully and artistically sub 
ordinated the element of description and of environment to 
the romance itself. This is a well-conceived and altogether 
fascinating tale of Italian love, intrigue, and unsuccessful 
villainy. The heroine is an Italian lady of rare beauty 
and nobility of character—one of the purest and strongest 
creations of recent fiction. She is well mated with an 
Italian nobleman whose portrait is drawn with almot 
equally firm and individual touch. The villain is of the 
subtle Italian type, a born intriguer and traitor, cunning 
rather than deep. Indeed, his plot is so audaciously 
improbable that one doubts whether in real life it could 
deceive even the shallow and silly woman on whom it was 
practiced. Mr. Crawford gives a slight but delicate sketch 
of that astute and unscrupulous statesman, Cardinal 
Antonelli, who is in a sense the deus ex machina of the piot, 
presenting him ina rather more favorable aspect than that in 
which he will probably be regarded by future historians. 
Taken all in all, this story will rank very high in the list of 
its author’s works of fiction, and will undoubtedly share in 
the extraordinary welcome which has been given them by 
the reading public. 


It is very pleasant to open a new volume from the hand 
of the late E. P. Whipple. After so much critical work, 
and some of it of a very high order, Mr. Whipple’s judicial 
temper, healthful taste, and sound judgment still command 
our highest respect. In American Literature, and Other Papers 
(Boston : Ticknor & Co.) we fird the same characteristics 
which gave tone and substance to Mr. Whipple’s earlier 
work. A large part of the book is taken up by-.a survey 
of American literature from 1776 to 1876, in which the 
main currents of the literary movement in this country 
are clearly traced, and the leading minds who have contrib- 
uted to those movements are carefully and judicially de- 
scribed and characterized. For such a work as this Mr. 
Whipple’s long familiarity, not only with our literature, but 
with our literary men, had peculiarly qualified him. If his 
survey lacks the element of striking originality, it reveals 
the scarcely less valuable qualities of freshness, candor, and 
adequate kuowledge. The student, desirous of obtaining a 
comprehensive view of the field before he settles down to 
the work of g ‘ing over it in detail, cannot de better than to 
read carefully this admirable paper. The other chapters 
discuss Webster a8 a master of English style, Emerson and 
Carlyle, Emerson as a poet, and the character and genius 
of Thomas Stare King. Mr. Whipple’s admiration for 
Webster made him a thoroughgoing student of the literary 
side of the great statesman, and no one has written better 
concerning Webster’s style, both as a writer and as a 
epeaker. With Emerson, as with Starr King, Mr. Whipple 
was in profound intellectual sympathy, the largeness, 
freshness, aud nobility of both these intellectual leaders 





drew him to them with a mighty attraction. He has writ- 
ten of both from a very sympathetic standpoint, entering 
into the thought of each, and discvering, if not the very 
secrets of their souls, at least their individual methods of 
expression and their strking features of character. 


Daniel I-VI. An Exposition of the Historical Portion of the 
Book of Daneel. By the Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, D D., 
Dean of Canterbury. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; $2.) 
This book does not pretend to be a contribution to the 
literature of Biblical criticism. That such a contribution, 
dealing frankly with the questions of the age and purpose of 
the Book of Daniel, and combining a popular style with 
sound learning as well as true reverence for the spirit of 
Scripture, would be a boon to many readers, there is no 
doubt. But the work before us has a different aim. Itisa 
republication of articles originally published in the 
*“* Homiletic Magazine,’’ and it is chiefly hortatory. Inthe 
words of the preface, it was ‘‘ written rather with a view to 
edification, and in the hope of drawing from the narrative 
lessons for our own conduct and guidance in the Christian 
life.”” It covers only the ‘‘ historical’? part of the book— 
4. ¢., the stories about Daniel and his friends. These it 
accepts as literal narratives, and draws from them pious 
and instructive concinsions concerning the character of 
God and the duty of man. Of its somewhat ancient and 
well-worn class it is a good representative. 


The standing of Professor R C. Jebb gave the announce- 
ment of the preparation by him of an Introduction to the 
study of Homer an unusual interest for scholars and stu- 
dents of the great Greek poet. The volame which has now 
appeared under the title of HZomer: An Introduction to the 
Iliad and Odyssey (Boston: Ginn & Co.) fully justifies the 
anticipations of those who looked for a thorough and ade- 
quate treatment of the questions involved. Professor Jebb 
presents in a reasonable compass a complete survey of the 
Homeric poems in all their different relations and aspects. 
His book is asumming up ofall that scholarshtp has learned 
concerning these great epics. He discusses at length their 
general literary characteristics, the world in which they 
were created, the interpretations of Homer in antiquity, and 
he presenta at length the Homeric question in all its vary- 
ing aspects from the time of Wolfe to the present day. The 
book is simply and clearly written and will prove an inval- 
uable ald in the study of Homer. 


Among the younger English poets there {s none who pos- 
sesses more decidedly the literary gift, as distinct from the 
facility of culture, than Austin Dobson. He has written a 
good deal of verse which, unlike that of Mr. Lang or Mr. 
Gosse, is distinctively the poetry of a poet, and not thenicely 
expressed sentiment o° a man of literary culture and schol- 
arship. In the new edition of Viynettes in Rhyme, and 
Other Verses, which has recently come from the press of 
White, Stokes & Allen (New York), the genuine vein of sen- 
timent, the delicate humor, and the apt literary touch of 
Mr. Dobson are seen at their best. He has done no better 
work than some of that contained in this volume. In ty- 
pography, in binding, and in general arrang ment the pub- 
lishers have made the volume a very attractive one, qu'te 
in harmony with the exquisite taste which characterizes all 
of Mr. Dobson’s work. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The current number of the Century is an excellent 
issue in point of illustration, and a fair, though hardly an 
average, issue as regards literary interest. There are two 
profusely illustrated papers on Egyptology—the first by Mr. 
Edward L. Wilson, describing the finding of the mummy of 
Rameses II., the Pharaoh who oppressed the Jews; the 
second paper, by Professor John A Paine, compares various 
portraits of Rameses, and sets forth the historical and 
archeological bearings of the identification of this mummy 
A scientific and yet popularly written paper by Professor 
W. O. Atwater is devoted to ‘‘ The Chemistry of Foods and 
Nutrition,’ and has hygienic and physiological interest. The 
installment for the month of the Lincoln biography carries 
on the story of the border conflict, giving a spirited account 
of the fighting in Kansas, and enters on the subject of the 
Presidential election of 1856. An article of personal recol- 
lection of Washington Irving at his home, written by 
Clarence Cook, is bright and agreeable reading. The clever 
observations on men and things published in several num- 
bers of the ‘‘Century ’”’ under the title ‘‘ Zweibak’’ are 
accompanied this month by the name of the author, who, it 
turns out, is Mr. E. 8. Nadal. In the war papers the battle 
of Chattanooga is described by General J. 8. Fullerton and 
General Rosecrans. The short story is a strongly written 
tale of Southern life by Octave Thanet. 


The second part of M. Hippolyte Taine’s (why, by the 
way, do American newspapers insist on calling him Henri ?) 
analysis and study of the character of the great Napoleon iu 
the May New Princeton Aeview 1s even more brilliant and strik- 
ing than the ficst chapters. Bonaparte’s ambition M. Taine 
calls ‘‘ his dominant passion, the inward abyss into which 
instinct, education, reflection, and theory have plunged him, 
and which is to engulf the proud edifice of his fortune.” 
And he quotes Napoleon himself as saying, ‘‘I have no 
ambition,’? and then, recollecting himself, he adds, with 
his ordinary lucidity, ‘or, if I have any, it is so natural to 
me, so innate, so intimately associated with my existence, 
that it is like the blood which flows in my veins and the 
atmosphere which I breathe.’’ 

Professor H. H. Boyesen has an able and sympathetic 
paper on ‘* Toe New Literature of Norway and Denmark,” 
bringing out strongly the siguificance of the literary move 
ment of the day in those countries, and paying a personal 
tribute to Bjirnson. The recent article by Mr, E, L. Godkig 








on the ‘* Moral Aspects of the Tariff’ is now followea by a 
reply from the pen of Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, who presents 
vigorously the protectionist view. A clever story by Mrs. 
Rose Hawthrone Lathrop, an interesting paper on “ Astro- 
nomical Photography” by Professor Charies A. Young, 
and an exhaustive and able review of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
** Science of Ethics"? by ex-President Noah Porter, together 
with the usual careful editorial record, reviews, notes and 
criticisms, complete the number. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. wil! publish on May 28 a new 
volume by Dr. Munger under the title “The Appeal to 
Life.’? 

—Mr. Howells contributes to the ‘* Youth’s Companion ”” 
of May 12 an autobiographieal sketch, entitled ‘‘ A Year in 
a Log Cabin.” 

—The *‘ Academy ”’ reports that Herbert Spencer is writ- 
ing down reminiscences of his early years ‘which may 
possibly grow to the dimensions of an autobiography.” 

—Boston has anew club called “The Oid Volames” 
(probably after a London prototype), and composed of lit- 
erary men who have the hobby of collecting rare books, 
MS3., prints, etc. 

—Ancther work by the author of “ The Life of a Prig”’ ig 
announced by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. Itis entitled 
“How to Make a Saint; or, the Process of Canonization in 
the Church of England.”’ 

—Connecticut is the subject of the latest volume in the 
American Commoenwealths Series, just published by Hough- 
ton, Miffin & Co. It is written by Alexander Johnston, 
Professor of Political Economy at Princeton, New Jersey. 

—While it is denied in Germany that an extensive diary 
exists among the papers of the late Leopold von Ranke, the 
admission is made that various memoranda of the diary 
kind and a large amount of correspondence have been dis- 
covered. 

—Frederic Dielman has just finished a beautiful drawing 
of Gwendolin for the new ¢dition de luxe of George Eliot's 
works published by Estes & Lauriat. The volume of 
‘Daniel Deronda” in which it appears will be ready early 
next month. 

—Mr. Ruskin writes that he intends to carry his autobt- 
ography no further than 1875, and he has concluded to 
abandon the work entitled ‘‘ Onur Fathers Have Told Us.”? 
‘*The more,”’ he adds, ‘‘ that I perceive the new generation 
round us cares nothing about what its fathers either did or 
said.’’ 

—The “‘ Final Memorials ’’ of the poet Longfellow, includ- 
ing journals and letters written by him during the last twelve 
years of his life, and omitted from his biography for lack 
of space, and also including a number of letters bearing 
on his early Ife, will be published at once by Ticknor 
& Co. 

—An anonymous English novel which deals, under the title 
of “Miss Bayles’s Romance,” with the adventures of an 
American girl among English people, will be brought out 
on this side, with ‘* American revisions,’’ by Henry Holt & 
Co. The novel is said to be the work of a well-known 
though anonymous author. 

—A new publishing house has just been opened in Chi- 
cago under the firm name of John C. Buckbee & Co. The 
senior member, Mr. Buckbee, bas been for fifteen years a 
member of the well-known Chicago firm, 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
The firm will give special attention to the publishing of col- 
lege and school text books, but will also bring out books 
belonging to genera! literatare. 

—A new edition of the beautifully printed “‘ Sappho” 
prepared two years ago by J. A. Symonds and Mr. H. T. 
Wharton is to be brought out at once, Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., of Chicago, being the American publishers. This 
volume contains the complete Greek text, @ literal prose 
translation, al! the renderings ipto English verse, a bibli- 
ography, and an account of all that is known of Sappho’s 
life. 

—A great number of lives of Mr. Beecher are announced, 
several of them by publishers and authors willing to turn 
an honest penny out of the interest and excitement follow- 
{ng Mr. Beecher’s death. Of them all there are but two 
which have any authorization or are likely to possess any 
authenticity. While Mr. Beecher was still living, the assist- 
ant pastor of Plymouth Church, the Rev. 8. B. Halliday, 
gathered matertals for a memorial volume, which was pub- 
lished, we believe, during the year in which was celebrated 
Mr. Beecher’s seventieth birthday. These materials were 
placed in the handsof the Rev. Lyman Abbott, who, with 
Mr. Beecher’s approval, edited them, preparing a volume of 
some six or seven hundred pages, which was published by 
Funk & Wagnalls. One chapter of this volume, that giving 
au account of his experiences in England, was contributed 
by Mr. Beecher himself. Since his death three more chap- 
ters have been added, bringing the account down to the 
present time, including an account of the death and the 
funeral services. Some further material from other pens 
has &lso been added. This is the only biography now in 
the market, and probably the most trustworthy one to be 
had until what we may call the official biography appears. 
This is to be prepared by Mrs. Beecher, Mr. William C. 
Beecher, and Mr. Beecher’s son-in law, the Rev. Mr. S8co- 
vil, and will also contain some autobiographical material 
which Mr. Beecher left. How soon this life will be ready 
we are not advised. For it the public will look with inter- 
est. In auswer to a number of inquiries as to the best 
Life of Mr. Beecher, we advise cur readers either to wait 
for this forthcoming life or to obtain that first published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, and now issued by the American Pub- 
lishing Company. The others annoynced as in prepara- 
tion are unauthorized and likely to be of at least uncertain 
value, 
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Jnouirinc FRienps. 


{Any sudecriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
tither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter, The 
Gnewer will be given as promplly as practicable.} 


1. If I understand you aright, The Christian Union holds that 
the physical body of Christ rose from the tomb, but the physical 
bodies of believers will not rise, although physical bodies of 
ordinary men did rise just after Christ’s resurrection. 2. The 
Christian Union also holds that it was right to take away slaves 
from men who invested money in them under the sanetion of 
existing laws, and that it is not wrong to enact laws which may 
destroy the vested interest of a liquor dealer who put his money 
into a lawful busines, trusting the law which encouraged his 
investment ; but that it would be * immoral "’ to tax land: values 
alone in a community, because that would result in loss te those 
who have put money in land. It is moral to take away property 
in slaves and liquor without compensation, though that property 
is legally held ; it is “ immoral" to take away property tn land 
under the same circumstances. I greatly revere and enjoy The 
Christian Union, but I cannot quite straighten out these apparent 
logical crookednesses, and wish you would doit forme. Only, 
please don’t say Christ’s resurrection was a miracle, and so was 
that of those who rose just after his resucrection, but in the case 
of all others we must expect the ordinary operation of natural 
law, for that kind of settlement of the question is not *{n aid of 
faith :” it isnot quite reasonable. And please don’t say men have 
no right to own slaves, and it may be injurious to the commu- 
nity to trade in liquor ; because those who believe in taxing land- 
values hold tbat men have nor'ght to own land, and such owner- 
ship is the underlying cause of all our social evils. I like to get 
into line with The Christian Union, but in this case I do not 
know which line to get into. INQUIRER. 


1. Paul teaches that the vistble bodies of those living at 
the last day will be changed into spiritual bodies. It is 
certainly supposable that Christ’s visible body rose from 
the grave as a visible sign to his disciples in their dis- 
courag2ment and projected abandonment of their new faith, 
and was changed before or at the ascension, as the bodies 
of the living will beatthe last. 2. The universal conscience 
condemns ownership by man in man. The South itself con- 
demned slavery until its conscience was drugged by profit 
and controversy. The universal conscience does not con. 
demn ownership of land by man, and when society has been 
organized on an implied agreement that man may put his 
savings into land and it will be safe, the land ought not to 
be taken from him without compensation. Moreover, we 
believe that it would have been far wiser to have compen- 
sated the slaveholders for their slaves than to have wrought 
emancipation by the sword. If the Nation should under 
take by peaceable measures, and with due regard to jastice 
and law, to levy all taxes on the land, and the landholders 
should rise in armed rebellion against the Government, it 
might then be jast, in the civil war which would ensue, to 
confiscate their property without compensation The Chris- 
tian Union never has argued in favor of the right to con 
fiscate the property of a liquor dealer without compensa- 
tion. 

I cannot understand the position of men who accept the ortho- 
dox creed and rejoice in it. It is no good tidings to me to believe 
in everlasting suffering for any conscious being, let alone the 
idea of damning the vast majority. To love another as you 
would love yourself is not to fee! glad that you, by no virtue of 
yours, are elected to eternal joy and others to eternal woe 
Moreover. ro one can concelve of eternity, and such a punishment 
is absolutely unnecessary to dissuade men from their ins, 
Could we be certain that punishment enough to cancel what- 
ever attraction there might be in sinuing would follow sinning, 
it seems to me every thoughtful pergon who would otherwise 
sin would be dissuaded from it. At any rate, eternity is not 
necessary, for no man can conceive that; and what no man 
ean conceive could not possibly operate in consciousness as 
an inducement or anything else. I should think all men who 
had anything of the spirit of Christ would put their heads 
together to try to prove that such a creed was false. instead of 
straining all arguments in favor of, and being blind to those 
opposed to, that belief. J a 

The old doctrine that the saints could and would rejoice 
in the sufferings of the lost, we think, is no longer enter- 
tained anywhere in the Church of Christ ; at least we hope 
not. Tne doctrine of endless punishment as a practical 
belief exists only in two forms to day: (1) As a doctrine of 
destruction or annihilation, or rather uf death for the want 
of the immortal principle of spiritual life; and (2) asa 
doctrine of endless sin and consequent suffering. Those 
who hold it in this form, we think, generally hold that God 
does all that infinite love and mercy can do for the salva- 
tion of the soul, and that it is lost only because free will is 
absolutely eesential to virtue, and it is, in the nature of the 
case, impossible that God should make a sinfal being holy 
against his will. 


Please tell me the best works in favor of the existence of Pre- 
adamitee, and the development theory of the origin of ‘mankind. 
Is the nebular hypothesis accepted by the best scientists of 
the present time? If not, what theory has taken its place? 

1. The old “‘ Preadamite’’ theory—i. ¢, the argument 
from the letter of Scripture for the existence of other tribes 
than the descendants of Adam—is not represented in any 
books now current. It is obsolete. Accounts of it may be 
found in the cyclopedias. 2. The Preadamite theory, in 
the simple sense of the antiquity of man, is explained in 
many books—Le Conte’s ‘‘ Mineralogy’? (Appletons), 
Lubbock’s ‘ Prebistoric Man’ (Appletons), and others. 
3 The development theory of the origin of man is best 
stated in Darwin’s books, ‘‘ The Origin of Species’ and 
**The Descent of Man”’ (Appletons). For a simple and 
interesting account of the theory of natural selection, Wal- 
lace’s little book on “ Natural Selection” is to be recom- 
mended, But there are many others. Fiske’s ‘‘ Cosmic 
Philosophy ’’ probably gives a good summary, together with 





an excellent survey of the wider Spencerian system. Wal- 
lace, by the way, does not believe that man is wholly the 
product of natural selection. St George Mivart’s book on 
the origin of species is a theistic (Catholic) Darwinian 
book. Le Conte’s * Religion and Science ’’ is an orthodox 
Darwinian book. The Appletcns publish both. 


Will you please inform me if the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is 
the author of the poem commencing as follows? 
* Christ never asks of us such busy labor 
As leaves no time for resting at his feet.” 
I have the entire poem. There are seven stanzas, and at the 
close only the initials are given—‘‘ H. W. B.”—‘n “ Words of 
Faith.” LEW. 


We do not think Mr. Beecher ever wrote any poetry. 


I should like to know what you think of Ladd's “ Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture,” the first volume of which I have read. I 
believe in the divine authority of the Scriptures, and have no 
desire to look upon the Bible in any other than a truthful way ; 
but I would like to show those who are so confident of its gen- 
eral and particular infallibility that that is asking too much of 
p2ople. What do you consider a very able work on inspiration? 


There is nothing abler, in our jadgment, than Dr. Lidd’s 
volume on this subject. 


What is the best brief history of the growth er development of 
the doctrines of the Christian Church ? H 


‘“*The Continuity of Christian Thought,” by the Rev. 
A. V. G. Allen (Boston : Houghton, Miffin & Co.). 


Many young men leaving college, although finely educated, 
have not a practical knowledge of some branches of business. 
One of these is the investment of money that they may come into 
possession of. Could you he!lp me in finding a work treating this 
subject? For instance : mortgages, bonds, notes, etc., the several 
methods of investing money, explanations, and the laws govern- 
ing the various methods, etc., etc. U. 8. 

Alfred Walker’s ‘‘ Hints on the Care of Property” and 
Simon Newcomb’s “ A B C of Finance”’ contain a good deal 
that would be of use in this way. Both are published in 
the Harpers’ “‘ Half-Hour Series,”’ at 25 cents. 


The best restorer I kno w for stained tables or other furniture, 
for hard-woed floors, + tc., is a mixture of sweet oll, alcohol, and 
vinegar, rubbed on crin with a piece of flannel ; about equal 
parts will do, but as it does not mix very readily, either can be 
added at discretion. It is not slippery, like many of the var- 
nishes me 


There is another translation of the subjoined poem—a briefer, 
sprightlier version. Do any of your readers know where I can 
find it? 

* Out of the tavern I've just stepped to-night ; 
Street, you are caught in a very bad plight: 
Right hand and left hand are both out of place. 
Street, you are drunk ; ‘tis a very clear case. 


“Moon, "tis a very queer figure you've cut : 
One eye is staring, while t’other is shut. 
Tipsy, I see ; and you're greatly to blame ; 
Old as you are, tis a horrible shame. 


* Thez the street-lamps—what a wonderful sight ! 
None of them soberly standing upright ; 
Rocking and staggering—why, on my word ! 
Each of the lamps Is drunk as a lord. 


“ All is confusion. Now, isn’t it odd 
That [’m the only one sober abroad? 
Sure, it is rash with this crew to remain ; 


I'd better go into the tavern again.”’ M. W. P. 


“April and November,” printed in The Christian Union of 
April 28. and the authorship of which was asked by an In- 
qa'ring Friend, was written by the Rev Samuel Longfellow, 
and it is printed in Oscar Fay Adams's “ Through the Year with 
the Poets” (Lothrop). It should read, if I remember rightly, 
“ besoms " instead of “ brushes ” in the’second stanza. 

R. M. 

Where can I find a few lines of which the closing one is, “‘ The 
tiresome round, the dally task, leave room to worship God"? I 
am not sure of the words, but thatisthe sentiment. L.C. H. 


A. M. B. can find the poem, “ The Little Puritan Maiden,” in 
“Wide Awake "for January, 1882. She will find “A Little 
Mother's Lesson,” in the April (1887) number of the same maga- 
zine, effective for recitation if the suggestion in the illustration 
be followed. E. 

Inquiry was made in this column some time since in regard to 
churches possessing ancient communion plate The correspond. 
ent who then sent notes in regard to that owned by Trinity 
Church, New York City, and St. Mary’s Church at North East, 
Md , sends us this clipping from the “Herald,” of Richmond 
County, Staten Island: 

“In 1718, St. Andrew's Church was built at Richmond. Its 
Queen Anne charter is written upon sheets of parchment. The 
Queen, says our authority, presented the chur: h with prayer- 
books, pulpit cover, and a silver commurion service with her 
name inscribed on them. Trinity Church, New York, has a 
similar silver service.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


An Alsatian who tattooed himself al! over with ‘‘ Vive 
la France” was imprisoned for six months when he came 
to be examined for admission to the German army. 


When the last census of Germany was taken there 
were 72 male and 160 female centenarians in the Em- 
pire. The oldest woman was 117 and the oldest man 
120 years of age. 


A Datroit paper says: ‘“‘The stealing of two clocks 
from one of the Presbyterian churches in this city last 
Sunday morning was a piece of cold-blooded cruelty. 
The amount of comfort and encouragement some people 
derive from an occasional glance at the clock during a 
service is not to be put in figures, unless one uses the 
Roman figures usually seen on the dial.” 











It is asserted that at least 605 000 000 trees are now 
growing in this country where none were seen before 
the beginning of the movement known as arbor, or tree- 
planting, day, originating about fifteen years ago. 
Twenty States now have a day set apart for planting 
trees, and the remainder of the eommonwealths are 
likely to soon follow the example of their neighbors. 


The books of the British Museum are bound on a prin- 
ciple—h'storical works being in red, theological in blue, 
poetical in yellow, natural history in green. Besides 
this, each part of a volume is stamped with a mark by 
which it can be distinguished as Museum property, and 
of different colors; thus, red indicates that a book was 
purchased, blue that it came by copyright, and yellow 
taat it was presented. 


The capability of sea water as a preservative is shown 
by the fact that among the articles recovered from ves- 
sels sunk in the harbor of Vigo, Spain, in 1702, there 
have been recovered specimens of logwood and mahog- 
any that, notwithstanding their 184 years’ submersion, 
are in the most perfect state of preservation. Dyers who 
have experimented with the logwood state that it is even 
better for Cying purposes than the wood now imported. 


A new use for the tobacco plant has been discovered. 
Its stems and waste, it is claimed, are eq 1al to linen rags 
in the manufacture of paper. Tobacco waste cos's less 
than $10 a ton, linen rags $70 to $80. There {is no ex- 
pense in assorting the former and very little shrinkaze, 
as against a loss of one-third of rags. The yearly to- 
bacco waste is estimated by the census reports at from 
3,000 000 to 4 000 000 pounds, 


A place on earth has been found where taxes are un- 
known. Itisa territory bordering on the northern line of 
L'ncoln County, Me., called ‘‘ Hibbert’s Gore.” It con 
tains 834 acres of land and ten flourishing families. It 
{s bounded by the lines of three countles—Knox, Lin- 
coln, and Waldo—but is not claimed by either. The 
inhabitants do not mafntain a municipal organization, 
and cannot vote for President, Governor, members of 
the Legislature, or town officers, 


The coal beds of China are five times as large as those 
of all Europe, while gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, fron, 
marble, and petroleum are all found in the greatest 
abundance. Owing to the prejudice of the people, the 
mines have never been worked to any extent, it being the 
popular belief in China that if these mines are opened 
thousands of demons and spirits imprisoned in the earth 
would come forth, and fill the country with war and 
suffering.—[ Baltimore American, 


There is a decimal clock in Wiesbaden which {s con- 
structed on the following principle: The day has ten 
hours, the hour ten decades, each decade ten minutes, 
each minute ten seconds, and each secoad ten rays— 
thus dividing the whole day into one hundred thousand 
parts. A similar division is to be applied to the circle. 
Herr Moder, of that city, goes still further, and proposes 
to divide the year into ten months—the even months of 
thirly-six, the uneven ones of thirty-seven, days each. 


What volume printed in the Eoglish language has had 
the largest circulation next to the Bible? Give it up? 
Well, it is Webster’s spelling book. Something over fifty 
million copies of this work hav3 been published since it 
was first brought out in Hartford, and the royaltles which 
old Noah Webster received on it were sufficient to sup- 
port his family handsomely while he was compiling his 
big dictionary. It is an instructive volume, and we 
advise everybody to peruse it, although, as somebody 
said of the dictionary, the story is somewhat discoa- 
nected.—[ Boston Herald. 


At the factory in Castleton, Pa., they manufacture 
between two and three tons of postal cards a day the 
year round. The largest order they ever filled for one 
clty was 4 000,000 cards, or about 12 tons of paper, for 
New York. They use there about 6,000,000 cards a 
month. Chicago comes next, with about 8,000,000 
cards in the same period. There are 450,000,000 postal 
cards manufactired annually. Two-cent postage did 
not lessen the use of postal cards, but checked the growth 
of their use for some little time. The check has been 
overcome, and the public are using more and more postal 
cards every day. 


Japanese sword blades are beyond all question the 
best now manufactured, and are sald even to surpass the 
famous Toledo and Damascus blades of the Middle 
Ages for fineness of temper and keenness of edge. A 
Japanese soldier has no difficulty in cutting a pig in two 
at a single blow; and bars of lead or fron have been 
similarly severed without leaving a notch or imperfec- 
tion of any kind on theedge. These swords are equally 
remarkable for their power of cutting lizht and unresist- 
ing objects, such as a muslin veil or a single hair. One 
of peculiar excellence {s preserved in the Satsuma family, 
with which a leaf floating down a stream can be cut in 
two by merely being allowed to drift against the edge, 
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A Sop Cnurcu.—The Reformed 
Church of Campbell County, Dakota, 
has builta church of sods, eighteen by 
twenty feet inside measure, and eight feet 
high. The roof is also made of sods, 
which are laid on limbs of trees. Each 
side has three windows, and a door at one 
end. The walls inside are plastered with 
a plaster made of clay and some flax- 
straw, a plaster with which the Russians 
of Dakota plaster their houses and stables 
inside and outside. The pews are made 
of rough boards laid on blocks of mud. 
The pulpit is made of a one-hundred- 
pound coffee-box, which serves as a plat- 
form, and a few rough boards in the shape 
of a desk. There is no floor in this 
church, except as the virgin soil serves as 
such. On this church there is still a small 


debt for windows and the door. A stove 
is very much needed to make {t somewhat 
comfortable in the winter, when the mer- 
cury often gets down to forty degrees 
below zero, and a few boards for a floor 
would also be a very desirable addition. 
This church, picketed on the very frontier, 
is the onlv church in Campbell County. 
—[N. Y. Witness 








JUSTIFIABLE HomicipE ?—Archdeacon 
Kirkby, in a recent account of his lifelong 
experiences as a missionary among the 
Indivos in British Columbia, remarked 
upon the extreme difficulty of making 
them compreh:nd the simplest Scriptural 
teachings, and {llustrated it by saying that 
he gave a series of Jessons on each of the 
Commandments separately to a class of 
young Alaskan braves. He dwelt espe- 
clally upon the principle involved in the 
Sixth Commandment, explaining to them 
clearly what murder meant, and what a 
dreadful crime it was in the eyes of God 
and man. To test their comprehension 
of what he had sald, he then asked all 
those in the class who had committed 
tourder to stand up. Only three arose. 
He was very much surprised, as he knew 
that they had all been on the war-path re- 
peatedly, and boasted of their scalps. He 
went carefully over the explanation once 
more, and again asked them to arise. The 
game three came to their feet. ‘‘ Why, 
surely,” he said, in despair, ‘' this can’t be 
all that have committed murder.” After 
a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Will all those 
who have tomahawked their mother-in-law 
please stand up ?” Nineteen arose /—[Har- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





THE BLIND BROTHER. By Homer GREENE, 
12mo, cloth, 230 pp., 14 Illustrations, 90 cents. 


“The recent prize competition for stories, held by 
the publishers of the ‘ Youth’s Companion,’ called 
forth about 5,000 aspirants for literary honors, 
among that multitude Mr Homer Greene, of Hones- 
dale, Pa., whose story, The Blind Brother, took the 
first prize of 81,500, probably the largest sum ever 
paid for a story to a hitherto comparatively un- 
known writer. The Blind Brother deals with life in 
the coal mining region of the Wyoming Valley, 
and is remarkable for its dramatic intensity, power 
of characterization, humor, and pathos.” 


CUORE. An Italian School-Boy’s Journal. By 
EDMUND DE Amictis., Translated from the 99th 
Italian edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, $1.25. 

SIGRID. An Icelandic Love Story. Translated 
from the Danish of Jox T' 2 
12mo, $1.25. 

THE PICTURE OF PAUL. (The Disciple.) By 
the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. The fourth volume 
of “Christ and Christianity.” 12mo, $1.25. 

INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. A Dictionary 
of Literary Disguises. By WILLIAM CUSHING, AM. 
Revised edition. 8vo, cloth, $5. 

PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By the author of 
“ Birchwood,” ‘ Fitch Club,” and “ Riverside Mu. 
seum.” 12mo, $1.25. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations, 
Suxp ror CaTaLocvs. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St. ih} 











Sunday-School Banners. An Wlustrated cir- 


WAIT FOR THE ONLY 
AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED 


BIOGRAPHY OF 





Henry Ward Beecher 


MORE MATERIAL DISCOVERED ! 


As is well known, MR. BEECHER made a con- 
tract with us just before his death for the publi- 
cation of his Autobiography. When he died it 
was at first supposed that very little of it was 
written, BUT ON A MORE CAREFUL EXAM- 
INATION A GREAT AMOUNT OF MATERIAL 
HAS BEEN DISCOVERED, 


WRITTEN BY MR. BEECHER HIMSELF. 


THEREFORE, A LARGE PART OF 


This Life Will be Autobiographic, 


and it will be completed from notes which Mr. 
Beecher left, by his son WM. C. BEECHER, 
and his son-in-law, Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, 
assisted by 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
The Full Account of the Great Trial 


and the greater part of the work from 1860 
up to date is 


Written by Mr. Beecher Himself. 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE READY VERY SOON. 


DO NOT BUY 


or take up the canvass of any other life, 
as this will be the STANDARD. 


This is the ONLY BIOG- 
RAPHY the sale of which 


her family, as they are 


the PROFITS. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & C0,, 
8 Bast 14th Street, New York Oity. 


Floral Praise 


A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Hupert P. Marm. 
Price, @4 per 100 copies; 5 cts. each by Mail. 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 


ALMER’S 





Book of Gems. 
For the Sunday School. 


11 Songs, many of them Entirely New. Music 
an every hymn. The old favorites are Gems of a 
high order, selected by H.R. Paimer. Mus. Doc. 
and by Su tendents ting 200 different 


100 BOOKS FOR $10. 








eular and pricelist sent on application by Copy by mail om receipt of six P. 0. 2 et. 


4.62 L amb, 50 Carmine Sirest, New York, 





stamps. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


benefits Mrs. Beecher and 


LARGELY interested in 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


THE STORY OF ALEXANDER’S 
EMPIRE. By Joun P. Manarry, Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Dub- 
lin. With the collaboration of ArraurR Grt- 
MAN. Being Volume XV. in the Srory or 
THE Nations Series. 12mo, with Maps and 
37 Illustrations, $1.50. 

“The story of the conquests of Alexander has 
been told many times, and his name is familiar 
in our mouths a’ household words ; but the bis 
tory of the different portions of the great 
Empire that he founded, how they rapidly 
gained and lost their independence. and finally 
were absorbed in the dominions of Rome, is by 
no means equally well known.”—[Extract from 
Author’s Preface. 

HOW TO TRAVEL. Hints, Advice, and 
Suggestions to Travelers by Land and Sea, 
all Over the Globe. By THomas W. Knox, 
author of “Life of Fulton,” **Marco Polo 
and his Travels,’ “ Decisive Battles since 
Waterloo,” etc. Revised edition. 16mo, $1. 


VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH. A Prac- 
tical Guide for Singers and Speakers, from the 
combined view of Vocal Surgeon and Voice 
Trainer. By Lennox Browne and Emi 
Brunke. Seventh and cheaper edition, oc- 


tavo, with 37 Illustrations. Cloth extra, $2. 
— epoch making book.”—[Cologne Ga- 
zette. 
“A book to be read and to be studied.”— 
{London Times 
** Every singer, actor, and public speaker and 


instructor should possess a copy.”—{London 
Echo. 


A New Volume by the Author of ‘* The Leaven- 
worth Case.” 


77TO 12. A Story. 
GREEN. 
25 cents. 
New impressions also of the other stories by this 
popular writer. 


By Anna KATHERINE 
16mo. Uniform with “xX, Y, Z.” 


THE LEAVENWORTH CASE, $1 and 50 cts. 
HAND AND RING, $1 and 50 cts. 
THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES, $1and 50 cts. 


A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE, $1 and 50 cts. 
THE MILL MYSTERY, $1 and 50 cts. 
xX, e F Z, 25 cts. 


*,* List of publications for the spring season 
mailed on application. 





Some one of our five magazines 
should be in every family where 
there are children, BasByLanp, 
50 cents a year, to WipE AWAKE, 
$2.40. Sample copies of them all 
for 15 cents; of any one for 5, 
D. LorHrop Company, Boston. 





ANTED—Agents for the ‘* Child’s Bible ” 

Introduction by Rev J_ H. Vincent, D.D. 

400 engravings. One new agent without experience 

has sold 283 copies since Januarv Ist. One has sold 

74 worth in one day, Another, $638 worth Circu 

ara free. CASSELL & CO. (Limited), 822 Broad way, 
N. Y., 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Unmounted Photographs 


embracing reproductions 
oft famous origina! paint- 
ings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, etc. Price, cab- 
inet size, $1.50 
dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 
cents stam for 1887 
catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
= jects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Pablishers, 8388 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





WORD STUDIESIN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 
&vo, $4. 

The scope of this scholarly and important con 
tribution to the critical study ef the text of the 
New Testament is broad and comprehensive, the 
work being the fruit of many years’ laborious 
research Dr. Vincent outlines the purpose of 
| the work in these sentences from bi: preface : 
“The present work is an attempt ina field 
| which, so far as Il am aware, is not covered by 

any one book, though it has been carefully and 
ably worked by many scholars. Taking a posl- 
tion midway between the exegetical commen- 
tary and the lexicon and grammar, It aims to put 
the reader of the English Bible nearer to the 
standpoint of the Greek scholar. by opening to 
him the native force of the separate words of the 

New Testament in their lexical sense, their ety- 

mology, their history, their inflection, and the 

pecuitarities of their usage by different evangel- 
ists and apostles ” 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE. 


By "I. C BUNNER. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Astrong story outlining the great social ch 
wrought in New York «ity pe the eeniy pant 
of the present century, dramatic in development 
and tender in feeling. The action is brought 
down nearly to the present time Concerning 
poet early chapters 7he New York Evening Post 


‘In Mr. Bunner’s ‘Story of a New York 
House,’ the first years of the century are pictur- 
esquely s*t before us, and in the treatment one 
perceives the union of grace and strength which 
may denote the work of a writer of the first 
contemporary rank in America” 


NEW EDITION IN PAPER COVERS. 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, and other 


STORIES By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
* Including: A Story of Assisted 
Fate. An Unhistoric Page. A Ta'e of Nega- 
tive Gravity, The (loverfields Carriage. The 
Remarkable Wreck of the “ Thomas Hyke,” 
My Bull Calf, The Discourager of Hesitancy, 
and A Borrowed Month. Price, 50 cents. 
Also, in cloth, 12mo, $1 25, uniform in both 
styles with Tue Lapy, on THE TigER? anpD 
OTHER STORIES 
_ “ We are sometimes tempted to think that his 
finest suecess lies in such inimitable sketches as 
the Cloverfields Carriage and An Unhistoric 
Page.’’—[The Atlantic Monthly. 








*,* These books for sale by ali bookseliers, or sent 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 








Ditson & Co.'s Sunday-School Music 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday-School 
mansgement should adopt a new Singing Book 
without earefully examining one of their 
“tried and true” Sunday-school 
Song Books. 


. : (40 cts., $420 per doz) Rev. 
Voices of Praise {opm Sm Per 40%). and 
try dignified and classical, but not dull; in fact, 
sight and enthusiastic. Very large collection for 
the money. 


oan gee (35 cts., $3.60 per doz.) 
Singing on the Way By Mrs. Jewett, ably 
assisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose nobte compositions 
are known and loved in all the churches. This, 
like the book above mentioned, does excellently 
well for a Vestry Singing Buok for prayer and praise 
meetings. 
; (35 ets , $3.60 per doz.) J. H. 
| Songs of Promise Tenney and Rev. E. A. 
Roffman—the first highly gif musically. and the 
second the author of many hymns of refined and 
beautiful quality. One of the newest books 


77, (35 cta., $3 60 per doz.) L. O. Em 
Song Worship erson and . F. Sherwin, both 
celebrated compilers, composers, and leaders. 


and 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ABT, | the latter well koown as having had charge of the 


music at many Chautauqua meetings. 


For other good books, please send for lists and 
catalogues. 


For a lovely little book for the young children of 
a Sunday achool, look no further than FRESH 
FLOWERS (23 cts., $240 per doz), Emma Pitt 
Sweet Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty Pictures. 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 0O., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





Mention Christian Union. 


E. W. PECK & CO., 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. 2ist 
and 22d Bts.), New York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 











PENCERIAN 
60D) Be od a Oe 


Are The Best 








ACENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


WARD BEECHER 


ios, W. ox. An 
Life and Work from tl le Y 
sells all othere LO tol, The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 
y illustrated, Sells like wildfire, Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and give Extra Terms, Send for cig~ 
ealars. Address rtford Cert. 

















HARTFORD PUB.CO. He 





PRIESTLEY’S WHITE 


two grades, show respectively Canvas 
come in shades adapted for wear in or 
furnish a variety in warmth, style, and 


are for sale by all the prineipa! 


Altman & Co., Sim 
H. O'Neill & Co., and others. = 





SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. Four 
distinct fabrics, Clairette, Feather, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in 


, Crape, Armure, and Plain weaves, and 
out of mourning. They will be found to 
rice, to suit all temperatures and occa- 


sions, and all styles of making and trimming. 


deaiers in the large cities, and in New York 


City oy Lord & ‘Taylor, Stern Bros., Jas. McCreery & Co., Jackson’s Mourning 
2 Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


HE clinching argument against woman’s suffrage 
has always been the fact that women do not, asa 
rule, care to vote, and take no interest in political matters. 
Wherever the question of prohibition is brought to the 
front this particular objection no longer holds good, and 
accordingly there is a widespread movement in favor of 
giving women the right to vote where the temperance 
issue is involved. In the debate on woman’s suffrage 
in the United States Senate last winter it was noted 
that most of the Senators who were Prohibitionists were 
also woman’s suffragists. The Kaneas law giving 
women tbe right to vote in municipal elections was en- 
tirely due to the Prohibition sentiment. We now notice 
that the movement is extending South. Last fall the 
people of Florida adopted a local option constitutional 
amendment. The present Legislature is required to 
frame laws for carrying out {ts provisions. The most 
important of the bills which the temperance people have 
introduced is one giving women the right to vote at the 
local option elections and wherever liquor questions are 
involved. AJl over the country, in short, many of the 
radical temperance people are coming to look upon 
woman’s suffrage as the necessary tall to the Prohibition 
kite. 

During the past week The Christian Union has 
received two letters from Kansas, both of which speak 
enthusiastically of the strong temperance influence of 
the women’s vote in the recent election. One of these 
letters reports as follows : 

“The new temperance law is working well in Kansas, 
if we may believe our eyes and noses, and can give any 
weight to the testimony of both friend and foe. The 
number of “druggists” is falling off rapidly, and the 
regular and registered pharmacists, with pride in their 
profession and a due sense of {ts responsibilities, are 
coming to the front and winning public confidence. 

‘* The average Kansan smiles somewhat sudibly at the 
misleading reports sent to our Eastern brethren as to 
the ‘failure of Prohibition.” Kansas is pre eminently 
a sober State, and the saloon has gone—and, we believe 
gone to stay ! 

“You ask, ‘What effect upon the enforcement 
of temperance laws has the voting of womenhad? All 
Kansas has but one answer. Our present temperance 
legislation was the direct result of woman’s influence, 
and organized, persistent, prayerful effort. There can 
therefore be but one result of her use of the ballot—to 
make these laws more effective. There is no doubt 
whatever of this. Women may err through ignorance, 
or may be deceived as they enter this new and untrodden 
field, but so far as in them lies to choose wisely the 
means by which to reach the desired end, their votes 
will be cast to deliver their children from temptation 
and their homes from sorrow and shame.” 





THE WEEK 


The same fact is often capable’of two very different 
interpretations. In the recent election in Michigan the 
ageregate vote on the prohibition amendment was 
865 802, while that upon State cfficers was but 364 825. 
When the same amendment was before the people of 
Michigan in 1876, only 113 000 votes were cast upon it, 
while 816 000 were cast for President. The “‘ Evening 
Pest,” in calling attention to these facts, says that it 
indicates how a threefold interest is now being taken in 
temperance questions, and that prohibition is now “‘an 
issue that calls out the votes.” The ‘‘ Voice,” in com- 
menting upon the same facts, says that they conclusively 
show that enormous frauds took place in the recent elec- 
tim. The point made by the “ Voice” is probably rot 
without force. Nevertheless, the lesson drawn by the 
‘* Post ” is the important one taught by the election. 


The Bates Liquor Tax bill now before the Michigan 
Legislature makes no distinction betwe n the selling of 
distilled and malt liquors, but assesses a uniform tax of 
$500. It provides that the husband, wife, parent, or 
employer msy forbid the sale of liquor, and may recover 
actual and exemplary damages for injuries infilcted 
upon persons to whom sales had been forbidden, 
No billiard, card, or pool table shall be kept in the 
game roem with a bar, or in an adjoining room. Vio 
lation of the law shall work a forfeiture of the tex - nd 
the revocation of the license for the remainder of the 
year. Bars shal! beon the first floor of a building, ina 
front room, and no screens sha!) be permitted. 


Canon Wilberforce, who is now visiting in this coun- 
try, says that the cause of temperance in England is 
much injured by the fact that the Government is so 
largely dependent upon the l{quor tre ffic for its revenue. 


The ladies of Scranton, Pa., have been waging war on 
the saloons in dead earnest. Not only did they send in 
protests against the granting of licenses, but the members 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, compris- 


ing hundreds of ladies, young and old, cf the best fam 





ilies in Scranton, went in a body tothe court-room, 
through a driving snow-storm, to back up their remon- 
strances by a personal protest. They are confident that 
they have won the day.——A dispatch from Carlisle, in 
the same State, says that the women of West Fairview 
have petitioned the court to grant a license in their town, 
assigning as their reason that they prefer their husbands 
should drink at home rather than go to the neighboring 
city. 


Mr. Charles H. Woodman, President of the Excise 
Commission of this city, is in the habit of making 
a list of the saloons whose owners apply for renewal of 
license during the week, and then taking a look at them 
on Sunday to see whether the owners observe the Excise 
law. He sometimes puts his head ja the side door to get 
a bird’s-eye view of the bar and the customers in front 
of it, but ordinarily he contents himself with what he 
can see from the outside in the shape of people, with or 
without pitchers for beer, going in and out. de ifs 
reported as saying: ‘‘I have no sympathy whatever 
with this whining about not being able to enforce the 
excise laws. It is all nonsense. Give me twenty-five 
resolute men in each precinct and an honest Board of 
Excise, and I will enforce the law,” 


The Pittsburg ‘‘ Wine and Spirit Index” says to the 
legislators of Pennsylvania that only ‘‘ the vilest, lowest, 
and meanest elements of the trade” are opposed to high 
license. ‘‘A high license law,” it continues, ‘‘ will 
bring straight, pure whisky into the market: all re- 
spectable people, as we) in the trade as out of it, want 
good morals, less debauchery, drunkenness, and per- 
sonal misuse. A high license bill is a powerful means 
to that end.” It is becoming unsafe for bigh license 
people to talk about an “‘ unholy alliance.” 


The High License bill which has just been reported to 
the Connecticut Legislature imposes taxes ranging from 
$300 to $500 per annum for the selling of distilled 
Nquors, and from $50 to $100 for the selling of beer. 
City Attorney James P. Platt, of Meriden, writes to 
the ‘‘Courant” of Hartford emphatically repudiating 
the bill as ‘‘ emasculated, silly, and worse than useless,” 
Referring to the absence of s]] provision for a corps 
of deputy inspectors, Mr. Platt says: ‘‘It must be 
evident to every sane mind that an inspector with one 
clerk can do nothing practical in the way of enforcing 
the liquor law, and it is worse than folly to make 
a broad distinction between alcoholic and malt licenses 
and in the same breath remove the only power which 
could be made available in enforcing the honest carry- 
ing out of that distinction.” 


The Connecticut House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 141 to 51, has passed a bill providing for a prohibit- 
ory amendment to the Constitution. This amendment, 
however, will not come before the people of the State 
unless the next Legislature shall ratify it by a two thirds 
mejority. The Hartford ‘‘ Courant” (Republican) says 
that the amendment ‘‘ was pushed through the House 
under the gag of the previous question by Democratic 
managers.” The Hartford ‘‘ Times ” (Democratic) says : 
“The Republicans concluded to give it a majority, as a 
sop to their late allies, the Prohibitionists—with a men- 
tal reservation that it shall be quietly throttled two years 
hence.” Thus, as usual, the prominent newspapers of 
both parties declare themselves hostile to the amendment. 
The ‘‘ Courant” goes so far as to condemn the legisla- 
tors who voted for the measure, on the ground that “it 
is fair to let the people vote whether they desire it or 
not.” 


The bill to permit the sale of liquors at concert saloons 
has passed the New York Assembly. It was defeated 
some time ago, and the motion to reconsider it was Jost. 
It was finally passed by attaching it to a “ labor bill.” 


The Cumberland Presbytery of Tennessee at its 
recent session resolved that the churches of that denom- 
ination should ‘‘ take a bold stand in favor of the con- 
stitutional amendment to be voted on in September.” 
This is a pew departure for Presbyterfanism. 


The clubs at Harvard College are dodging the no. 
license law by having their liquors billed to individual 
members, The police of Cambridge attempted last week 
to obtain a warrant for a raid on cne of the clubs, but 
the judge refused to grant it. 


The antisaloon Republican mass-meeting in this city 
will be held in Cooper Union, May 25, instead of 
Chickering Hall, May 24, as at first announced. 


The four McCoys who took part in the killing of Dr. 
Northrup at Haverhill, Oh!o, have been indicted by the 
Grand Jury for murder in the first degree. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art was opened to the 
public last week for the annual epring exhibition, and 
the recent notable additions to the historical treasures of 
the Museum brought together an unusually large num- 











ber of visitors, both on the days for the private view 
and when the general public was admitted. A good 
proportion of the pictures presented by Mr. George [. 
Seney were found upon view, and the famous ‘‘ Horse 
Fair” of Rosa Bonheur, bought at the late Stewart sale 
by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, and presented by him to the 
Museum, was also placed in a position of honor. 
Moreover, to the surprise and delight of the visitors and 
friends of the institution, there appeared the ‘‘ 1807” of 
Meissonter—the artist’s masterplece—which, it appears, 
was bought by Judge Hilton at the sale of the Stewart 
pictures, and very quietly presented by him to the Mu- 
seum—so quietly, in fact, that its appearance on this 
occasion was the first intimation to the public of its 
having become the property of the city. And with this 
splendid donation there was also given a fine battle plece 
by Detaflle, which was also on exhibition. 

It seems, Indeed, as though the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
geum had started out upon a new era of prosperity, and 
as if the consciousness of the citizens of the great city 
which maintains it had been awakened by the gener- 
osity of the late Miss Catharine Wolfe into a feeling of 
pride and interest in its welfare such as often distin- 
guished the populace of the famous old Italian cities in 
their art treasures. To be sure, it is a long look from 
Florence under the Medici, for instance, to New York 
under the bill of taxation for foreign art, but by a little 
stretching of one’s fancy one may be fisttered into be- 
lieving that a new era of public appreciation and interest 
in art has been inaugurated during this remarkable 
season of 1887. 


From a purely monetary point of view, we believe the 
value of jhe various donations to the Art Museum during 
the year aggregate $1,000,000. And from the stand- 
point of numbers anu of quality the showing ts quite 
as remarkable. Of two of the collections of pictures in 
this country which have been regarded as typical of the 
best work in modern art, one has been given in toto to 
the Museum, and of the second the two paintings which 
made the fame of the collection have been secured for 
the city’s gallery. 

Moreover, a well-known collector, Mr. George I. 
Seney, has presented a group of twelve valuable paint- 
inge—a gift which, it has just been announced, : the 
donor has supplemented by an additional group of eight. 
Three of these are by the late George Fuller, and were 
shown in the recent exhibition of his works ; they are 
** Nydia,” ‘‘ And She Wasa Witch,” and ‘‘ Ideal Head.” 
The others are ‘‘ Evening,” an imvortant work by George 
Innes, painted in 1868, for H. J. Maynard, of Boston, 
and well known as one of Mr. [nness most successful 
productions ; “Spring,” by Bolton Jones;; ‘‘ Moonrise 
at Venice,” by Samuel Colman ; ‘‘ The Old Man’s Gar- 
den,” by Adrien Louls Dumont, of Paris, which was 
exhitited {n the Sslon of 1884 ; and the well-known and 
popular picture by Carl Marr, entitled ‘‘Gossip.” In 
addition to Mr. Seney’s gifts, the well-known art dealer 
of this city, William Schaus, has presented a large 
canvas, with life-size figures, representing ‘‘ A Vintage,” 
by L. Hermité, of Paris, which attracted attention in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1884 ; sleo a painting called ‘‘ Resig- 
nation,” by Ferdinand Schauss, formerly professor at 
Weimar, now of Berlin. Dr. W. L. Carr, to add to the 
list, bas also given a painting by William Magrath, 
called ‘ A Son of the Sod,” recently painted, similar in 
subject but larger than one exbibited some years ago 
at the Royal Academy, London. ‘A Brigand,” 
painted by Edward H. Msy, an American ari{st, long 
resident in Paris, has been presented by sever.! gentle- 
men. 


And within the week {t has been rumore.! that the 
latest and perhseps the greatest work of tle famous 
Hungarian artist, Munkacsy, fs to be secured for the 
Museum. The picture referred to is his “‘ The Death 
of Mozart ”’—a painting which has been visited by thou- 
sands in London and Paris. In the latter city it was 
shown fn the artist’s studio in a manner which betokens 
the true French feeling for theatrical ¢ffect even in 
serious matters. The room was in deep gloom, the only 
light being that which {l)umined the picture, and a 
concealed orchestra played the music of Mczart’s 
Requiem, in the performance of which he {s represented 
as sharing, in the picture, sccompanied by his artist 
friends. The visitors to the studio, we believe, were 
attired in black, to carry out the funereal effect ; and it 
would, perhaps, not fall far short of the tru h to assert 
that floral offerings and mourning devices ».:¢ sent 
New York femininity, however, although i ‘kes its 
cue from Paris in the matter of millinery sn! joflettes, 
will probably draw the line at a display of :: ovk sentt- 
mentality similar to that which we have described, and 
will go to see ‘“‘ The Death of Mozart” in quite the 
matter of-fact spirit with which it views the Coney 
Island fireworks or the electric fountain at St. George's, 
Staten Island. At all events, the picture is here, 
whether for the Metropolitan Museum or not, and will 
shortly be placed on exhibition under the same auspices 
as the other work of this artist now on exhibition, the 
“ Christ Before Pilate.” 
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CARPETS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 

NOVELTIES IN WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 

QUETTE®, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, &c., IN EX- 

CLUSIVE STYLES, EVER OFFERED TO THE 

PUBLIC, ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 


INCRAINS. 


1,000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS, NEW WEAVE, AT REMARKABLY LOW 
PRICES. 


MATTINGS. 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 


CHINA AND JAPANESE (STRAW) MATTINGS IN 
RARE AND NOVEL EFFECTS, STYLES NOT TO 
BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. WHITE, FROM $5 
PER ROLL OF 4 YARDS. RED CHECK AND 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS FROM $8 PER ROLL, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


LARGE LINES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
FABRICS FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS AT 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THE COST OF PRODUCTION, 


TURCOMAN AND CHENILLE CURTAINS AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WINDOW SHADES 
A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & 60, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8T. 


DR. JAEGER'S 
Sauitary Woolen System C0, 


827 & 829 Broadway, N. Y. 


Normal Underwear. 
NONE OUR 
GENUINE TRADE 

WITHOUT MARK. 





This Compaxy is the only one in the United States 
that furnishes all imported, absolutely pure Sana- 
tory Woolen and Camel-hair goods of every descrip- 
tion for men, women, and children, 

Dr. Jaeger’s claims for the sanitary virtues of pure 
animal-wool fabrics are universally conceded, 

Medical men of every school approve of pure 
woolen clothing. 

Without a healthy skin a healthy body is tmpos- 
sible. 

Nothing tends more effectually to insure a 
healthy skin than Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory Woolen 
Clothing. 

For preventing, alleviating, and curing disease, 
and for resisting infection, the Sanatory Clothing 
and Bedding are of inestimable value. 

These goods are not medicated, but hygienic by 
virtue of the natural properties of the pure enimal 
fiber, wool. 

The Woolen Clothing “gently stimulates the 
skin,” renders it soft, smooth, and pliable. 

“The comfort and happiness of mere physical 
life are wonderfully increased by it.”—[Dr. Dixon. 

The blood is purer, the body cleaner, the head 
clearer, and the heart lighter for the wearing of the 
imported all-wool garments, as manufactured under 
the SanrTARY Woougn System, and genuine only 
when bearing the Jaeger Trade Mark. 

Catalogues of prices sent by mail. 

Prompt attention paid to mail orders. 


L.C. HOPKINS, President. 
Jno. J. Donaldson, Vice- Prest. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now eon exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French,’ German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS, 
Also 

REAL SILK HANGINGS ‘READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
‘‘A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofere 


made. 
ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U, 8. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


SPECIALLY 


Y 
Melle, PREPARED 


DESIGNS 
PROTECTED BY BY Parente. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
comake” PRICES, 


Exhibition, London, 1584. 


Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 


Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms; 


Cor. 5th Ave. and SOth Street. 


MOTH -WAX. 


Kills the Meth and the old Moth Miller, 

It is a perfect protection of Furs and Wooley 
Fabrics, and is more economical to use than 
camphor. 

In camneied boxes containing a dozen cakes. 
Agents wanted in every City, Town, and ha 

WM. H. H. yalDs. 73 Maren Lanz, N. 

For sals by W. H. ScumrrE.ix & Co., Ioand i7s 
William St., WN "Y.. and the wholesale drug trade. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


Bast TEACHERS, .nc'rorcian, 


ee eee so ba ogg 


‘ 

















J. W. 





IORN & OO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 





4 BEBEN? F' 
nish suitable tenchérs, and 


ryt BULLETAN N Agency, 


Gnd to inform no others 
BRYN MAWR COLLECE, 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
uate and und 

Greek; avi, athemtics, Buniian, French, Ord 
ncn, rman, inc: 
and Old High : 
I 








¢ (Pacmag AA boy ~~ 
cs, Chemistry 7, ng Botany, an 
aoe on Philosophy G um with Dr. 
nt’s ap’ tus complete. Fellowships (value 
ht in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
logy. For , address as above. 





OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR SIRS. 
termediate, 
ic. Pre aiton = a ar College as speciality. 
Puptis 


- be Tate “Tax Runt,” Soringie, Mass. Misses Por- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1,700 Green Street. 


MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH & FRENCH SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 

w. aim ia to help girls to become accurate thinkers 

d cultured and intelligent women. Post Grad- 

uropean Vacation Tours. 





tate Courses specialty. 





M™- Wi aineons HOME 
Sc OL FOR GIRLS, 


yracuse, N. 
Only ten pupils. Beau tifally situated on the halls 
above Syracuse. a Rev. Henry Ward 


ere Curtis, Hon. Andrew D. 
soLouce May Alonet Alcott. 


S A MONTH for 2 RELIABLE 
65 Young Men Y or Laé@ies, 
Teachers or Students in each county 


P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia. 





R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADI&S’ ANP OCHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ONE 
DOLLAR, WARRANTED WAMSUTTA MUSLIN, 
BOSOM¥S OF CAREFULLY SELECTED LINEN, AND 
BUTTONHOLES HAND-MADE. BOYS’ SIZES, 49c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDA, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, AND WILL 
BB MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO 





COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


|LEWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


Spring of 1887, 


ATTRACTIVE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, AND INTERIOR DECORA. 
TIONS, FULL LINES POR SUMMER 
COTTAGES, AT VERY MOD. 
ERATE PRICES. 


WARREN WARD & C0. 


6 and 8 EAST 20TH STREET. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 

Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 Pieces. ..812 0 
rine W te French China Dinner 100 pros 2 0 
gold band China Tos ets, oe, G —_ te 78 
Richly Decorated China Be 
Decorated pg i plewes, wi 8 00 
Decorated Dinner Seta, and designs, 615 














N EACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
U On ES ‘ork City. W. D. Keer’ Secretary. 


Marvellous Memory 
DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind- 
Bay —Any book learned in one reading. 
for postal classes. Prospectus. 
with “opin ge ay 
Woop, Manx Twat, and others, sent, post FREE, by 





Desorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
and Price-List mailed free on application 

VERRINDER & DERGYSHIRE, 


Successors to 

HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 

Orders packed and placed on car or steamer fiee of 
charge. Send on receipt of P. 0. O. M, Order, or Draft 





WALTER'S PARK SANITARIUM, 
Wernersaville, Berks County, Pa. 

On the pounenm ite, 1,000 feet above tide-water ; 

no mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish move. 








NEW YORK. 


PROF, LOISETTE, 


237 Vifth Avesue, New Verk, 


ment, glotratty peas orchar gardens, vine 
ROBERT WaLTSR, M.D, 


As enotd 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Surahs, plaid and checked, 
Moire Francaise, 


India Pongees, 


CORAHSBS. 


PARASOLS, 
COACHING 


and Sun Umbrellas. 


STYLISH AND UNIQUE MOUNTINGS, 


Broadway: A 9b st 





SPRING 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES MCREERY & (0, 


Offer among their Jarge assortment of 
Spring Dress Goods, two lines fine 
Checks and Mixed Cheviot:— 


414 inches at 75c. 
54 inches at S5c. 
Worth &1 and 81.50, 


ORDERS ) from any part of the country 
BY -will recefve careful and 
MAIL ) prompt attention. 


James M'Creery & Co. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
New York. 


OLD GOLD! 


If the readers of The Chris- 


tian Union will get out their 
Old Gold, Old Silver, Old 
Jewelry, and send it by 


Mail or Express to me, I will 
send them by return mail 
certified check for 
thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, New Yorix 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Proprietors, 


vee LEAN, andREFINISH 
GOODS AND GARMENTS 
WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Send for Circular and Price List, 


Establishment. 5 pee 7 John Bt., New York. 
9 Br 


full value 





Staten Island 


Fancy Dyeing?’ 
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MEMORIAL TO MR. BEECHER. 


T the regular Friday night meeting in Plymouth 
A Church last week the following minute was 
presented by Professor Rossiter W. Raymond, and uran- 
imously adopted and ordered placed on the minutes of 
the church : 

“Tre members of Plymouth Church, in grateful remem- 
brance of the life and character of their late beloved pastor, 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, unanimously direct the fol- 
lowing minute to be entered upon the records of the church, 
as a testimony, however inadequate, at once of his virtue 
and achievements, of their love and sorrow, and of their 
thanks to God for the blessing so long vouchsafed to them : 

‘*Mr. Beecher was thirty-four years old when he became 
the first pastor of Plymouth Church. For the work he thas 
undertook he had been divinely prepared by an illustrious 
Christian parentage, a varied, intense, and deep spiritual 
experience, a collegiate and theological education, and ten 
years of missionary, pastoral, and literary labor in the 
West. He brought to this work a sound and vigorous body, 
a mind we!l stored with the resuits of communion with 
nature, with books, with men, and with Ged, unequaled 
eloquence, indomitable courage, all-embracing benevolence, 
quick sympathy, genial humor, and untiring activity, all 
consecrated in absolute devotion to the one great purpose 
ofimpressing, both upon individuals and upon society, the 
influence of Jesus Christ. As he himself declared, so we 
bear witness from our intimate knowledge of him, that in 
all the many spheres in which he made his powers felt, the 
love of Christ, and of men for Christ’s sake, was the motive 
of his life. Perhaps no clergyman has ever so com- 
pletely identified himself with men of all occupations; yet 
none has more constantly borne in mind his sacred mission. 
Under all his freedom and mirthfulness, his disregard of 
formal conventionalities and his repudiation of restric- 
tions, whether of dogma or of ecclesiastical government, 
there was an unquenched and unquenchable zeal for the 
glory of God in the salvation of men. 

‘* For nearly forty years he preached and lived the Gospel 
of Christ in the midst of this people. During that time he 
modified in some particulars the form of his teaching, in 
accordance with the new light thrown by modern investiga- 
tion upon many important points both of Biblical criticism 
and of human history and philosophy. But the light of the 
central truth never wavered and was never obscured. Jesus 
Christ, the Divine Redeemer of the world, crucified, risen, 
immortal, and omnipotent, was as clearly declared at the 
end as at the beginning, and his forgiving and restoring 
love was made known to the last with an eloquence un- 
diminished in power, nay, sugmented by all the force of 
accumulated experience and wisdom. 

“Mr. Beecher was not professedly a theologian ; but he 
had a theology which has made a deeper impress upon the 
faith of the Christian world than that of all the technical 
theologians of his time. It was the theology of Paul, when, 
disheartened by his comparative failure at Athens, he went 
to the Corinthians, determined to know nothing among them 
except Jesus Christ, and not even him except as crucified. 
Christ the suffering Saviour; Christ the loving Saviour ; 
Christ sacrificing himself for selfish and unthankful 
men; Christ dying for those who were even yet his 
enemies ; Christ rising again, only to complete the work 
of mercy ; Christ Awnse/f, quite regardless of any theories 
about him or facts outside of him, was the beginning 
and the end of this theology ; to the modern as well as to the 
ancient legalists a stumbling-block, and, to all who value 
theories more than souls, foolishness ; but to us the ,;wisdom 
of God and the power of God. 

“Less and less, as years rolled on, did our pastor feel 
called upon to predict what Christ will do when he shall 
come again ; more and more he concentrated all the energy 
of his soul upon declaring what Christ is doing now. 

“It would be vain to attempt even to outline the variety 
and range of the instruction which he imparted to us in the 
light of this central trath. What clear guidance in doubt, 
what strong support in adversity, what inspiration to manly 
achievement and endurance, what tender consolation in 
sorrow, the Divine Spirit has conveyed through his lips to 
thousands of human hearts, only eternity can reveal. But 
we cannot forbear to make special note of the blessed effect 
of his ministry in bringing God and heaven near to us and 
destroying in us the fear of death. From the sepulchers of 
our beloved the hand of this angel of the Lord has rolled 
away the stone and his voice has said to us, ‘ They are not 
here ; they are risen !’ Through him we have learned the 
gladness and the glory of <ieath, no less than the dignity, 
power, and sacredness of life. 

“ He was the first to prepare a hymn-book giving upon 
the same page both hymns and tunes arranged in such 
manner as to make congregational singing natural and 
practicable, and in this way he did more to revive and 
elevate that form of worship than any other man of his 
time. The example thus set has been followed in many 
admirable collections of later date, which have the advan- 
tage of beautiful hymns and noble tunes not existing when 
the Plymouth Collection was formed, many of them, indeed, 
owing their very existence to the new impulse given to con- 
gregational singing by that work. But that collection 
will always remain memorable, not only for the reason 
already stated, but also because it was the first, 
since the days of Wesley, to avail itself of all Christian 
hymns, inclading those written by devout Roman 
Catholics, Unitarians, and Friends, as freely as those of 
orthodox poets ; an example of broad Christianity which, 
like nearly every other forward step taken by our 
pastor, excited much adverse criticism at the time, only to 
receive shortly afterward that best form of flattery, univer- 
sal imitation. To us the Plymouth Hymn-book is doubly 
dear, not only as a treasury of sublime and tender religious 





lyrics, but aleo because he who made it for us has stamped 
every page of it with memories of himself. 

‘© What Henry Ward Beecher accomplished as a reformer, 
philanthropist, and patriot is part of the history of his 
age. We rejoice that bis labors were not confined to this 
church alone, though abundant and fruitful here, but, over- 
flowing all limitations, extended throughout the Nation and 
the world. We lent him gladly for such service, recognizing 
that his great genius was a divine gift to mankind, the 
blessings of which it was our happy privilege to share with 
others, and the glory and inspiration of which were reflected 
upon us. We are glad to remember that for forty years the 
hospitality of this church has been freely extended to 
strangers; that the sermons and prayers of its pastor 
have through the press comforted and exalted many 
thousands who could not hear his voice : that in his warfare 
against slavery, and his eloquent support at home and 
abroad of the unity of the Nation, this people stood with 
unbroken unanimity by his side; and that, through all the 
conflicts of every kind which he and we have been called 
upon to meet, the liberty of this church has been maintained 
without disturbance of its inward peace. 

“That Plymouth Church was unshaken in its faith by the 
false accusations which were at one time heaped upon its 
pastor’s head, it is needless to say. We can claim little 
credit for that. We knew the man ; we had known him fora 
lifetime. Yet even to us who knew him best, that flery trial 
revealed an unexpected nobility of soul in him—a magna- 
nimity of patience and forgivenness, a heroic strength of 
endurance, a steadfast trust in God, a wondrous exaltation 
of spirit, which illustrates to us beyond -all descriptions or 
exhortations the higher life—the life hid in Christ. We 
can never forget the days when he, who might have been 
expected to need consolation from us, still poured forth, 
from the height of a victorious peace, comfort, instruction, 
and inspiration for others. 

“This church, which was so dear to him and to which he 
Was £0 dear, can never lose the impress of his teachings 
and example. In every impulse of noble asptration, in 
every enterprise of Christian endeavor, in every act of 
worship, in every hour of prayer, we shall feel his infiu- 
ence 

“Mr. Beecher has said, in recent words of unconscions 
prophecy: ‘If the life that has gone out has been like 
music, full of sweetness, richness, delicacy, truth, then 
there are two ways to look at it. One is tossy, “I have 
not lost it!” Another is to say, “‘ Blessed be God that I 
have had it so long!’’’ 

* Both these consolations are ours. We should indeed be 
unworthy of the great treasure we have enjoyed if we could 
permit our so’row in this bereavement to surpass our 
thankegiving and triumph and hope. We would transmute 
both grief and gratitude into holy zeal; and we pledge our- 
selves, in memory of Henry Ward Beecher, that we will go 
forward with the work he began, in the spirit which is his 
richest legacy to us, looking for support to that Divine 
Saviour who inspired, sustained, and guided him, and has 
promised to abide with us.’’ 








AGAINST LICENSED POOL-SELLING. 


MASS-MEETING to protest against the passage 

of the Ives Pool bill was held in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Tuesday evening of last week. 
There was not a vacant seat in the body of the great 
hall, and even the upper gallery was well filled. Quite 
a large portion of the audience consisted of women. 
Tt was the homes of Brooklyn which were making their 
protest. 

The first speaker of the evening was Anthony Com- 
stock. He gave the history of the present law against 
gambling. It was enacted in 1877. It not only could 
be enforced, but had been enforced—and that in New 
York City. In 1883 the gamblers, driven out of New 
York, had taken refuge in Long Island, and made it 
‘* gamblers’ paradise.” 

Mr. Comstock was followed by Dr. T. Dewitt Tal- 
mage, whose characteristic speech was constantly inter- 
rupted by the applause of his audience. Among other 
things, Mr. Talmage said: ‘‘ This meeting means two 
things—indignation and imploration. One branch of 
our Legislature has half opened a door which we are 
hoping the other branch will shut with a slam that will 
resound across the continent.” He argued to his audi- 
ence that the racing of horses converted them into 
caricatures of themselves, and in no way tended to 
“improve the breed.” There was, he said, absolutely 
no argument in favor of the Ives bill, yet great danger 
that it would be carried, since the gamblers were 
“ready to furnish gold spectacles to any senators who 
would look favorably upon it.” The people who voted 
for the bill seemed to forget that ‘‘ the horse race is not 
of half so much importance as the human race.” 

Dr. Talmage was followed by Dr. Cuyler, who told 
how the gamblers of Brooklyn were organized. He 
said that his own sermon against the present District 
Attorney had been translated into German and put in all 
the saloons. The result was that the entire saloon 
element had worked for the friend of the gamblers, 
while the mass of moral citizens remained listlessly 
divided. This was two years ago. Now at last the 
people who constitute the backbone of the city were 
awake to the issue, and were making a unanimous 
protest against the impending legalization of crime. 

Other addresses were made by Assemblyman Bacon 
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and the Rev. George E. Reed. Colonel Bacon said that 
the Ives bill to promote gambling ought to be called 
** An Act to Increase Suicide and Encourage Emigration 
to Canada.” The resolutions which were adopted de- 
clared that the bill was one to legalize a lottery and was 
therefore contrary to the Constitution of the State. 

A committee of five, of which Dr. Talmage was the 
chairman, was sent to Albany, and obtained a hearing 
before the Judiciary Committee and before the 
Governor. There is, however, every reason to fear that 
the measure will pass the Senate in accordance with the 
unanimous recommendation of the Committee. The only 
amendment to the bill which the Committee has seen fit 
to adopt is one limiting its operation to the period between 
July 15 and September 15 During these two months 
the State will license gambling in consideration of the 
five per cent. tax 


THE SAN FRANCISCO GIRLS’ UNION. 


N 1884 there was organized in San Franclscoa “ Girls’ 
Union,” through which the homeless young women 
who came to the city might receive assistance and direc- 
tion. A ‘‘ Business Bureau” was established, through 
which those seeking employment were helped to obtain 
it. The report of this Bureau for the last eighteen 
months says that for bright, well-educated girls wishing 
a high grade employment they have not been able to 
find ‘‘even standing room in the positions sought.” 
‘*These, however, are outnumbered tenfold by those 
seeking different grades of manual work.” The report 
says that out of a thousand applicants of this latter class 
600 are sifted out because of unfitness for the positions 
desired. The ‘Girls’ Union” wishes now to raise 
$50 000 in order that it may enlarge its work of 
manual training—especially domestic trafning—which 
shall enable these girls to earn honest Iivings. This 
work is certainly a practical one. It is true that preju- 
dice against domestic service is deeply imbedded in the 
spirit of American democracy. The poor are saying, 
**T’m as good as you are,” while the rich are not saying, 
** You are as good as I am.” Yet schools which give 
girls domestic training fit them for wives as well as 
servants, and when people are educated in this branch 
of work they certainly lose their false and demoralizing 
prejudice against it. The employment bureau feature 
of the “ Union” is equally to be indorsed. It is to be 
regretted that there are not more such institutions all 
over the country. The writer of this paragraph recently 
had his attention directed to a workingman who had 
paid five dollars to a money-making employment bureau, 
and then failed to obtain a situation. The world does 
not owe every one a living, but it owes every one the 
right to earn a living. Philanthropic people ought to 
see that this right is recognized. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


T was decided at the last meeting of the American 
Economic Association that, if possible, the meeting 
for this year should be held at Boston, and at tae same 
time with that of the American Historical Society. The 
date was left to General Walker and to Professor 
Winsor, the Presidents of the two associations. The 
time now fixed is from May 21 to May 25. The ses- 
sions will be held at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and at Cambridge. The programme has been 
prepared, subject to necessary changes, and includes 
among its topics the following : 

Papers by Dr. E. R. A. Seligman on ‘‘ The Long and 
Short Haul Clauses of the Federal Railway Law ;” by 
Professor E. J. James on ‘‘ Agitation for Federal Ragu- 
lation of the Railways ;” by Simon Sterne on ‘‘ Some 
Curious Phases of the Railway Question in Europe ;” 
by Professor Richmond Smith on ‘* Wage Statistics ;” 
and by F. J. Goodnow on ‘‘ The Administrative Aspect 
of Municipal Franchises and Finance in Europe and 
America.” On the afternoon of Tuesday, May 24, a 
joint session of both associations will be held in San- 
ders's Theater, Cambridge, when there will be read 
papers by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright on ‘‘ The Study 
of Statistics in Colleges ;” by Professor E. .§. James on 
** Our Legal Tender Decisions ;” and by Dr. A B. 
Hart on “ Finances of the American Revolution.” 

The Secretary of the Association. from whom further 
information may be obtained, is Professor Richard T. 
Ely, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 























In the “ general list of Italian earthquakes” 280 serious 
earthquakes are noted which have befallen the Italian 
peninsula since the year 1400. The most disastrous 
ones on record occurred in the years 1169 at the foot of 
Mount Etna, with 15,000 victims; 1456, in the Neapol- 
itan provincee, with 30,000 victims; 1627, in the 
province of Puglia, 4,000 victims; 1638, in Calabria, 
9,600 victims ; 1693, in Sicily, 93 000 victims ; 1703, to 
Central Italy, 15,000 victims ; 1783, in Calabria, 60 000 
victims ; 1805, in Terra di Lavoro, 6,000 victims ; 1857, 





in Basilicata, 12,800 victims ; 1885, in Ischia, 2,515. 
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May 12, 1887. 
FINANCIAL. 


The slight increase in money activity 
which has occurred this week {s due to the 
preparation for May 1st payments by the 
city banks. Var‘ous securities and shares 
pay dividends and Interest on this date, 
and the payments continue for a week or 
more into the month. Indeed, the divl- 
dends fall due at different dates through 
May, thus necessitating continuous wiih 
drawals during the time to meet these pay- 
ments ; yet it is plain now that these sums 
are again finding their way back into 
the banks, and at the close of the 
weok indicate an increase of recelpts 
both from the Interlor and the Sub 
Treasury. Money is easy enough, nat 
urally, though for a few moments on 
one day of the week the bear element 
chose to bid up rates to seven per cent., 
but only for a few moments, for the mar- 
ket was fleoded with money, and rates re- 
turned as quickly to four percent. The 
experiment was a total failure, and evi. 
dently is abandoned as a means of depres: 
sion, Ninety day and five-month loans 
are reported at four and one-haJf per cent. 
The foreign exchange market presents 
no new feature, though it wceuld seem 
strange if at this season, when the balance 
of trade {is usually against us, there 
should not be some extra stiffaess in start: 
ing bille,even if no gold passes. We 
mentioned the expansion of our cir 
culating mediums for eleven months 
in a previous iesue, speaking of the faci 
as an element of disturbance, though not 
nece ssrily of depresefon. It is plaln that 
thie process of increase in currency, gold 
and si'ver certificates, and legal tender is 
golog on continually. The figures given 
in the article referred to indicated little less 
than $60,000 000 as the sum representing 
the measure of this currency-expansion for 
the eleven months of the year; the further 
expansion during April is computed at 
about $5,000 000, made up of a gross in- 
crease of $9 166 263 in gold coin, silver 
certificates, and legal tenders, with a de 
crease of $1,116 450 In aflver dollars aud 
$3 041 108 in na!ional bank notes, leaving 
a net increase as given above. 

We need not speak of the mizchlevous 
effect that such rapid and abnormal {fn 
crease may produce fn the end, but in the 
meantime it is very likely to stimulate 
more and more activity in all branches of 
trade, wherever it is felt. So long as the 
Government retains such abundant re 
serves as it now has it will be able to cope 
with any emergency of a financial char- 
acter that is likely to arise from such an 
expansion; yet that will not prevent an 
emergency from sooner or later overtaking 
us. Still, the rapid growth of trade, 
and the constantly increasing neces 
sities for additional currency on ac- 
count of such growth, reduce the force 
of the argument which naturally and 
logically points to such acrisis, We are 
indeed a favored nation {in this particular, 
in that our enterprise and capital seem to 
keep pace with our labor population, and 
to be largely sustained by a legitimate 
demand and supply. No other nation 
could so defy the laws of finance and not 
suffer violent and disastrous financial re- 
vulsion. 

The earnings of railways, now so impor- 
tant a question as giving expression to 
the operation of the new Iater State law, 
continue to exhibit very favorable re- 
turns. The increase on thirty nine roads 
for the fourth week in April is about 
nine and a quarter per cent., showing 
that any falling off in volume of traffic 
is compensated for in higher rates; the 
test seems to dissipate the notion that the 
loss is to fali on the railways, if any shall 
result from this law. The stock market 
is yet dull and steady, while the bond 
market is very strong for certain {seues. 
We called attention a few weeks ago to 
the Wabash iesues of bonds as likely tu 
advance. Students of the markets will 
notice that since we wrote the above the 
Wabash and connecting branch bonds 
have advanced from five per cent. to ten 

per cent, The Indianapolis, Decatur & 
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Springfield seconds were also mentioned 
by us; since which they have advanced 
about six per cent. to seven per cent. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase................ $4,808,400 
Specie, decrease..............- 277,500 
Legal tender, decrease......... 603,000 
Deposits, increase... ........- 4,947,300 
Reserve, decrease..........-.++ 2,617,325 


The increase of deposits here {s indica 
tive of a heavy return movement from 
the interior. The reserve is reduced to 
about $4 500,000, but now it {s likely to 
increase somewhat. Money is four per 
cent. to four and one-half per cent 

WALL STREBRT. 





Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Capital Paid up ................6. 81,000,000. 
Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of 8500, 
#1,000, and @5,000, running ten years, to 
Trastecs. Guardians, aud Individual Invest- 

by ee ge on Real state 





worth tbree times the amount of the loan, and held 
y. the Mercantile Trust c ompany of New 
Yort hry qqeoares also by the entirepaid-up 


capital of $1,000 

a> tm @ GUARANTEED glx PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City business 
propery and improved farms in KANSAS and MIS- 


Call at office or wet jo pat gh ne oe to 
ROLA 


NDR OOam. 
SS tabie iallding, er New or Vouk, 
Messrs. MORGAN @ BRENN , R.L, or 
JOHN M, BHRIGLEY. 411 Wacac, Pile. Pa. 


ew itable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


apital aes °  —_— O45, a88. ono 
Pa din ( ° e 1000,v000 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based 
exclusively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in 
trust by the American Loan and Trust Company of 
New York for the benefit of the bondholders. Their 
safety, time to run, and rate of interest make them 
the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


cae tarnue” La 5 Mortgages. 
NEW YORK. 28 pms, i iba DA., 112 8. 4th 8t. 


BOSTON, 28 Court Street | KANSAS CITY,7th &Del.3t. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


O O O 
6 lo / a 8 lo 
The ae | Epvostmont Company 00 of 
metaburg, lo ith a Paid- rap capital of | o 
poo, aes "875, 000, 
Loans dra’ cent., both Principal a eand 


m per 
nterest full waranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 10-year 
Debenture » Honda secured by 1 cent. of first 














M Loans held e truat by i} er cent. of frst 
Trus' jompany, |} N. 5 per cent. certificates of 
bm ad periods cahie one year. Write for full 

and _— to t 150 
a t.. N. ¥ 


company at 
, Viee-Pres. and General Manager. 


VEST sound oP i 
wesreah FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


PL FEEKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, 1H. Penxins, 


Secretary. 
primers UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 
pa Sagheont lst Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com 
—_ ee Debentures based upon its paid up 

nd Assets of over $650 ,000. Na Losses. Eleven 
ae with absolute satisfaction to over 
Send for a forms and full in 













SAFE 


] lo INVESTMENT. 8 lo 
Loans on choice Dakota Farms in the Red 
Hiver and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
to six times the amount of loan. Business ¢s- 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had to pay taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake land. Farm Tands for 
sale to settlers and others. Best of references. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. HUBBARD & CO.) 


C. 8. EDWARDS, Cashter. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 





OP PIOMD OP THE 


ATLANTIC 
duival Insurance Company, | | 


New York, January Mth, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of it 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
seepany, 1886, to 38let December, 


cues $3,809,250 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
. 1,426,049 46 


off ist January, 1886.. 
Total Marine Preminums.............. $5,235,299 99 
rremiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886, $8,817, 600 hed 
paid during the 


same period........... $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Pre- coon 

minms and 

Expenses. ... $841,378 15 


The Company has the following asseta, vit: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
IGGL ciuknsdneecddee xceace . $9,382,375 00 


iibaeuehtinedidaeel ches Gdeenice 707,100 00 
a... Estate and or due the 

Company, estimated a 7 81 
Premium Notes one Bilis s Reoetvable Zz, ety 134 20 
Cash in Bank... _ Bb 68 


. $12,444,511 69 





RIO oo 6:0 6 6ne- 0 shee. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holder 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be 1 sae at the time of vay 
ment, and cance! 

A dividend of — per cent. is declared on 
the net earned preminms of the Company for 

he year ending 3ist December, 1886, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary, 

















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. 1. H. MOORE, CHARLES 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
JAMES LOW WILI BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIO 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, G. DE FOREST, 
JOBIAH 0. LOW, RLES D, LEVERIGH, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOAN L 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, WN. DENTON SMITH 
WI DEG , KORGE BLISS, 
HORACE GRAY, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM E. DODG EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON W. HARD, 
C. A. HAN one MAITLAND, 


JOHN D. HewLErT, HN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
H.W EBB, int BU RSL 

CHAS. P. BURDETT. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

HENRY X%. HAWLEY, GORGE H. MACY, 

ADOLPH LEMUOYNK, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORK, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President 





Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th 





10 pve tony. Branch Offices in N. Y. City and Albany; 
N. ¥. Office, 137 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agenis 






Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 





RENEWABLE TERM 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
mallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to liapilities. 


WULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. BY LETTER OR IN PERSON 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





eserve for re-insurance. 
eserve, ample for all claims............ 
Capital paid in in cash ..... ciaseiteneasons 


a&.H. LAMPORT, President. 
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WOE MI Bcccc<cncéicsesnecdgbbsecestocteecccoccccce cece 
Total Assets, January ist, 1887................... 


OF Lats AGBT aoe an ccs asa necne ae .-.@3.360,.951 28 
eon ee og Coy new Seon ee caunl O13 the Restrictions New York Safety Fund Law. The 


DIRECTORS : 
F. C. MOORE, Vice- Pres. 
4. M. KIBBY, See. Loeal Dep’s, B.C. TOWNSEND, Seo, Agency Dep’t. CHAS. H. DUTOHER, Seo, B’klyn Dep't 


CONTINENTAL (FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices—Continental Buildings : 
New York, 100 Broadway; Brooklyn, cor. Court and t Montague, and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


0 6cevPNMnneeeanantaes + Ubesads ss edneees 83,383, woe 53 
‘ 481,223 Sz 

‘ 1,000,000 00 
. 1 374,856 93 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 


29 
PER CEN [ 


gages on productive 





A SoLio 


er annum, first mort & 
tea: Estate. Loans i approved by Taco- 
oa® National Bank BEST OF REFEREN- 
#8 BAaT AND W EST Correspo ndence Soi stted 
.ddress ALS.EN ABN ne WF nab Tar. 


iA MAN + 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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KANSAS ciTy 


E Topekae—j ' 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & FACIE RAILWAY 


~ 4 reason a its central position, close relation to prin 
cip 





al lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
termine! points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and gratic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacifi 
The Rock Island main line and brar sabes 8 inclode Chi- 
0, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
ana R Rock Island, in Llinois: Davenport, Muse atine, 
wate Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskal ogee, West Lib- 
lowa City, Des Moines Indianola, Winte rset, At- 


ah. Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, G uthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, 8t. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 


and Aschison,in Kansas; Albert L ea, Minne apolis and 
St. Paul, cay eee Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Isiand Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
favei overit. its roadbed is tix roughly ballasted. Ite 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structurea 
of stoxe andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect ashuman 
skill can make it. It has all the safety appliances that 


mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Ita practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—itu discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 


the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullmar Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dinins Ars Se agg | excellent meals, and—between 
Chica,,o, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restfu! 
Reclining Chair Cars. 


he Famous Albert Lea Route 


Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis andt St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesqus 


localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat flelds and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reac hed via Wate rfown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers 4 
rior inducementg to traveiers between C incinnati 

dianapolis, Lafayette and Couneil Bluffs, 8t. Joseph, 


Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas C ity, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 

vecially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 


respectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainabie at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada-or any 


information, add7ese, 
&. &. CABLE & 87 JOP E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Bernd Gon’s Mx’s. Tha * Paes. Ant, 
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The New Hub henge 


—WiITH— 


Wire Graze UV i Door 





A GREAT WASTE CHECKED. 

The New Hub Range with Wire Gauze Oven Door 
prevents meats from shrinking and losing their sub 
atance by evaporation, as is the case with the ordi 
nary solid oven door. 

The Wire Gauze Oven Door permits the circulation 
of pure heated air through the oven. The fresh 
oxygen combines chemically with the juices of the 
meat, closing the fatty cells, thus preventing the 
eacape of the juices. Meat cooked well done with 
the Wire Gauze Oven Door isas julcy as that cooked 
rare with the ordinary oven. 

By using the ordinary ov¢n door the ju'ce Is dried 
outof the meat by the excessive evaporation. As 
the juice is the most nutritious part of the meat, it 
is evident that the waste of substance is much 
greater than is generally supposed. It is an abso 
luve tact that the saving in the Juices of the meat by 
using the Wire Gauze Oven Door 1s over 40 per cent. 

This door is used only on the Hub Stoves and 
Ranges, and these are handled by dealers every 
where. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
52and 54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 





a  Seud SIX Cents 
4| for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 


And Pair of Uaffs, 
and economical for hot weather. 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 
Indispensable 








Made of cloth. and are are complevely ae 


Correct Adaress, sta’ 


SOLAR 0. 17 Kilby Stree, fosten Bees” 
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WHITE ROBES. 


Without ‘white’ dresses in some form no 
wardrobe is complete. The problem is to 
find materials light enough for warm weather, 
yet suited to our capricious climate, and 
unaffected by seaside dampness—not requir- 
ing the perpetual “doing up’ that makes 
muslins a perpetual care and annoyance— 
and, above all, beautiful and becoming. 

For the supply of this need thanks are 
agaia due to the Priestleys, who have this 
season done the same good service to the 
wearers of white and of black. Four beauti- 
ful silk-warp fabrics cover the whole ground, 
giving a variety in warmth, style, and price 
to meet the requirements of varying temper- 
atures, ages, and occasions, and suited to all 
styles of making and trimming. 








A Charming Summer Resort. 


Two miles below and opposite the city of 
New London, on the east shore of the broad 
bay, and, in fact, practically out on Long 
Island Sound, stands the Fort Griswold 


House and cottages, known as “‘ Fort Gris- 
wold-on-the Sound,”’ one of the best summer 
resorts on the whole New England coast. 
There are no mosquitoes on that side, as the 
prevailing winds are southwest, blowing them 
off-shore. Send to the proprietors, Messrs. 
Matthews & Pierson, also of the Sturtevant 
House, Broadway and 29th Street, New York, 
for their announcement for the season of 
1887. Prices are moderate, and a view of the 
water from ovny room.—{ Tribune. 


*"*Newly Farnished, fitted, and plumbed 
throughout. Sturtevant House, Broadway, cor. 29th, 
New York. American and European plans. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cares where other remedies fail. 25 cents. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Coids. 
successfully used over fifty years. 





Coveuine, with interludes of wheezing and 
sneezing, are heard in all public places. Every- 
body ought to know the remedy: and that is 
Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar—an abso- 
lute and immediate cure of all pulmonary com- 
on For sale by all Drugyists, at 25c , 50c., 

1 


Gienr’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 20. 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, Be 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Bisck 4 Brown. Ma 
“tke’s Teothache Drous anre in) Miunta Ss 








THE GRANT MEMOIRS. 


The foliowing statistics in regard to 
the printing of General Grant’s Memoirs 
were recently read by Mr. 8. L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) before the annual reunion 
of the Army and Navy Club of Connecti- 
cut: 

‘In binding the cloth books there were 
44 359 square yards of cloth used, or, if 
put in one piece, it would make a strip 
one yard wide and 25 1-5 miles loag. 
The gold used in stamping, lettering, etc., 
on all styles of hinding, if coined, would 
make $1544647. The price paid the 
gold-beatersjfor this gold was $21,639.50. 
There were 276 barrels of binder paste 
used, weighing about 69.000 pounds. 
There were 27,892 sheepskins used, 7,221 
goatskins, and 138 calfskins. As none of 
these skins were spiit, it represents, of 
course, the killing of aa equal number of 
aaimals. There were about 392 310 reams 
of paper used jn the printing, which 
weighed about 1,813 880 pounds, or 9064 
tons. This, put into one piece, would 
make a strip two feet wide and 1,6823 
miles long. If the books were piled up in 
a@ row, the narrowest wsy—that fs, the 
same as they would stand in a bookcase— 
it would take a shelf 19} miles long to 
hold them. If the pages of the books 
were joined together, it would make a 
strip of paper 6 inches wide and 6,729; 
miles iong. Forty one steam presses were 
working day and night; over 1,000 opera 
tives were employed, and over 9 000 
agenis engaged in distributing the book. 
To thess latter—who were mainly old 
soldiers and the widows of soldiers—was 
paid in commissions for selling the hook 
considerably more than $1,000000 in 


Latest From Washineton.—We take 
great pleasure in being able to inform our 
readers, who are probably much ex- 
ercilsed over conflicting reports from the 
Capitol, that President Cleveland not 
only finds the duties of his office exceed- 
ingly onerous and distasteful, but that he 
also considers them as merely boys’ play 
and he likes them hugely. He is losing 
flesh very rapidly, having gained on an 
average five pounds a week since his in 
auguration, and he has told himself in the 
strictest confidence that he will not accept 
a second term except in the contingency 
of a renomination and re-electio n.—([Bos- 
ton Transcript. 








Lnfant 
Wardrobes. 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. The most com- 
plete information furnished, and care- 
ful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Ta lor, 


Broadway & 2oth Street, “as 





A NATURAL, 
PALATABLE, 
RELIABLE 
REMEDY 


ag TARRANT'S SELTZSE ou behold 
A certato cure for am G and old ; 

For Constipation will d 

And Indigestion quick iy ta a 

Sick Headache 

When TARRANTS SELTZER has been tried. 


ONT 








ing, Paint,or Wood- 
work washed in the 
old rubbing, twist- 
ing, wrecking way. 
Join that large army of sensible, 
economical people, who from ex- 
perience have learned that James 
Pyle’s Pearline, used as directed 
on each package, saves time, labor, 
rubbing, wear, and tear. 





Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline, 

JAMES PYLE, New York. 


For sale by all grocers. 









Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracki ng or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


°y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 








cash. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Allow Your Cloth-! 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


STINGS 


uilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tempie 
the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music! Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,35 


aise. ORGANS: oR 


and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES 
ORG Rack iS, and others are invited to apply to u 
for al! information connected with our art. Descntr 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low price 
















THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 
20 Washington St, | 88 FE. Lake St, 
Boston, Muss. Chicago, Il. 
£ No. 13th St., Philade Iphia. Va 



















: The GREAT LIGHT 
x CHURCH 
FRINK’S Patent 
a] 
Gas or Oil, thi o etestore 
2 softest cheapest is Beat 
e 
po | 
2 if 
$ 
z ' Don’ ‘PO PRIN cee Peas StL. Y. 
No. 1 Suit. 
Terry, $62 
® Plush, 68 
8s. C. 
SMALL 
& CO,; 
4 Boston, 
Mass. 








CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 





MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL 


for Churcher, Schoois, etc ; als 
Chimes and pen a = — ben 
half a century no ‘or Bu orits 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Curmes anp Peais for CHURCHBS, & 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Rides 
McSHA NE. co., 


elite ae 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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aes of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
s is, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
Ww AR RANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O, 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Rfleen cents per line.] 








A Young Lady, experienced teacher, will ac 
cept private engagement in healthy country 
place for sammer vacation. Will instruct begin - 
ners in English, French, German, music; or 
older pupile in advanced English, including 
higher mathematics. Nominalipay. References 
exchanged. Address ‘ Vacation,” Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


For Sale—Cheap for cash. A Pipe Organ suit- 
able for a lodge room, Sunday-school, chapel, or 
small church. One manual and pedals; ten 
draw-stops Nowin St. John’s Church, Wood- 
side, Newark, N. J. Address, for particulars, 
D. E Hervey, 128 Montclair Ave, Newark, N. J. 





A Small Furnished Hoose is for rent at Brick 
Church, N. J, from about June 10th to Sept. 
15th. It contains eight rooms, is pleasantly 
located, and is supplied with gas and water. 
Rather than close the house for that period, the 
owner will rent to a gentleman and wife with 
out children at a nominal figure. Address 
A.D. C., Christian Union. 


Wanted—By an educated, Christian woman, 
asituation of usefulness as housekeeper, com- 
panion, or governess. Address Mrs. W. A. 
Stowe. Greenboro’, N. C. 














MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 

PIANOS. 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “ greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.”’ 

For full information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


MME RICAN 


ony & PIANO Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years Every- 
where recognized as standard in- 
struments. New and Elegant de- 
signs, Fully Warranted. Catalogues 

ree, 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham St., 


BOSTON, 














5 GLUE (2 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics ontheir best work. Its — Ny 
has brought a lot of imitators copying usin eve 
way possible. Remember that T § ON LY PGENUINE 
LePage's Liquid Glue is manufactured solel 


RUSSIA CEMENT GO,, S:OUcestER. Mass 









DSON Sencuiss 
ENCLISH 
BLACK BALL brand 

arkin IN Kobrice 25cts. 

No Preparation.No $$ 

Heat. Absolutely , 

INDELIBLE&, Cannot4s 

be washed out after 

it has once dried, 

Stretcher given 

with each bottle, f 

holding the clothing 


eadquarters. 
DANL. JUDSON & SON, LD., LONDON, 
A. F. Freeman, 10 Barclay St., Ne¥- 
. MANAGER. 





DEAFN ESS 
OVERCOME 


/ BY THE 
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A SCIENTIFIC APPLIANCE, 
WITH VIBRATING MEMBR ANES 

















“eye sat Fiesh Colo Bar—Sounding Boar 
sure between 
Points A-B, C_D. to Fit ony, "Par_soun ling Board 
FOR USE IN CHURCH, THEATRES, &c. &¢. 
HOME TESTIMONY. 
FROM SARONY, THE EMINENT ARTIST. 
MICRO-AUDIPHONE CO, N. Y. Ciry, Oct. 12, 1886, 
GuytLemen :—For many years I have been a great sufferer 

from a stubborn case of catarrhal deafness, and have now been 
using the Audiphones a little overtwo monthe. With the aid 
lof the Audiphones, | can now hear all ordinary conversation 
distinctly aud a ae Very truly yours, 

RON ; Artist, Union Square, N. ¥, City. 
TRIAL OF po svat, MEN 78, CONSULTATION, ILLUS- 
TRATED CIRCULARS AND TESTIMONIALS FRER. 
Cali upon ve address THE MICRO-AUDIPHONE CO, 
No. 1286 Broedway, New York K City. 

rd Floor — Take Elevator. 











A w’s ico 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuily tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. 8 WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. Second St. Phil, Pe 
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NTS, and a full line of CREAMERY S SUPPLIES 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Largely Imitated, but not equaled. 


They have a PATENTED PROCESS 
3 which No Others can Use. 
Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breeders 
becanse they have proved to 


tity and best quality of butter 
with least labor and expense. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS 
THE BATTLE OF THE 





BIRDS, 
By Hami.tron Aipt& 


A discussion among British Birds once arose, 
As to where they should praise the Almighty :; 
The reverend faction of Rooks were the foes 
Of the Swallows, whose tenets were—flighty. 
These wanderers lax from the South cried, 
* Rejoice! 
No matter the soll or the tree 
On which one alighteth to lift up his voice 
To the Lord of the land and the sea!” 
** Not so,’’ eawed the Rooks, with a vehemence 
fit 
Opposition to drown, or o’erwhelm, 
“For worship, in one place alone must all sit 
’Neath the hizh Gothie arch of the elm. 
The Cardinal, Parrot, or such foreign bird, 
‘Neath the palm’s rounded dome he may 
perch ; 
But we, who are quite set apart from the herd, 
Should abjure pagan forms for a church. 
That impudent Wren has selected a larch, 
Whose boughs form a cupola quite ; 
We must carry down ‘twigs from our elm’s 
Gothic arch, 
To make it an orthodox site ” 
Then a great storm arose, while the advocates 
fought — 
The Geese cackled round as of old; 
The Magpies repeated the words they were 
taught, 
‘The Gulls swallowed all they were told ; 
The Owls hooted round their discordant assent 
To the dreariest doctrine ; the Dove 
Coo’d in vain ’m!d the tamult, and did not re- 
sent 
That none heard her message of love ; 
Till the Lark, soaring up to the blue summer 
sky, 
Rained down her not*s o'er the crowd ; 
E’en the Nightingale’s singing was hushed by 
the high 
Small voice that was heard from ths cloud : 
‘‘T am nighest to Heaven, and up here, my 
friends. 
Your squabbles appear very small ; 
Every spot whence the voice of true worship 
ascends 
Is blest by the Maker of all. 
Sing o1t in the wild wood, ye Mavis and Merle! 
Ye Ptarmigans, cry o’er the moor! 
Caw, ye reverend R»oks, round the elms of the 
Earl! 
Robins, pipe round the homes of the poor! 
The Master who gave each a different tone, 
And a plumage diverse as our birth 
Never meant that one form of a tree or a stone 
Should be hallowed alone upon earth. 
Let the Rook have his lancet-shaped a'sle and 
groined roof, 
His dome of rich foliage the Wren ; 
Then shall Birds, in their harmony, carry re- 
proof 
To the turbulent Children of Men.”’ 
—{Good Words 


DESTINY. 


An elm tree and a pine tree 
Grew by a castle wall ; 

The one was strong and full and broad, 
The other straight and tall— 

And the elm tree and the pine tree 
Grew by the eastie wall. 


There came a shipman to the shore 
And hewed the pine tree down; 

There came a woodman to the wood 
And felled the elm tree's crown ; 

There came two men who needed both, 
And marked and hewed them down. 


And now the pine tree sails the sea, 
A topmast straight and tall ; 
And now the elm tree cradle stands 
Where little children call; 
And the elm tree and the pine tree 
Have le't the castie wall 
—[Wide Awake 


WHITHERWARD 


By Eve.trwn Pyne. 
I know not whitherward my son] i« set— 
One strait dark path all life’s horizon fills. 
Tho’ still far off the unwavering bleseéd hilis 
Flame gold and purple, where the sun has met 
Their jubilant, uptarned faces, and even vet 
Laughs the lush mead ow bright with daffodil-, 
Langh the green valleys with their hurrying 
ril's, 
And smile the angels o’er heaven's parapet ! 


One strait dark path—and these things are so 
fair! 
Might I but climb the mountain’s gleaming 
height, 
Dream in the valleys, Joy in the sweet light 
Of pitying angel-eyes—sonl, ask not where 
Life’s dark path leadeth thro’ the gathering 
vight, 
But if at ending God and heaven prove there ! 
—[Academy. 


FROWNS AND TEARS. 
By R 4H. Sropparp 


Before the days of clock in hall, 
Or watch in pocket, or on wall, 
The ancients told the time of day 
By measurements of sun and shade, 
Just as you do, you froward jade, 





Who ean be everything but gay. 

They set np in a public place 

A dial, with a painted face, 

Whereon a figure like yor'r nose, 

Or like your threatening finger, rose ; 

And, when the sun went up and down, 
Pointed the hours,'as you do now, 
With sullen humors on your brow, 

For every hour a different frown ! 


When the sun set, or bid his light 
In cloudy days, and in the night, 
They told the time another way, 
By water, which from vessels dropped 
Till they were emptied, when it stopped ; 
And this they called the clepsydra 
You use the same old measure yet, 
For evermore your eyes are wet, 
You leaky creature, old and sour, 
Whose life is a perpetual shower ! 
Strong should he be, and in his prime, 
To whom, as wife, you measure time. 
How he can tell, with you in sight, 
Whether it be the day or night, 
Has puzzled me, I own, for years, 
Your peevizh tempers change 80 soon ; 
Your frown, as now. prociaims it noon, 
And now ‘tis midnight —b¢ your tears ! 
—[{ Harper's Magazine. 


SINGING SANDS, 


Near a town called Mana on this same 
island, are the wonderful singing rands. 
These sands are in a smal! desert, In the 
center of the desert are about a dozan 
cocoanut trees, and ahout fiv3 miles dis- 
tant is the ocean. Ka Pale, a native 
guide, and myself reached the trees about 
noon, Our horses as well as ourselves 
were about used up, traveling through the 
deep sand under a blazing sun. As we 
lay stretched at the roots of the towering 
cocoanuts, the trade wind set in, “ool and 
refreshing, from the ocean. Notwith- 
standing the heat aud our wearled condi- 
tion, there was an enchantment about the 
situation that caused me to think of the 
beautiful storles I had readin my child- 
hood. I began to fzel the soft touch of 
sluvyber, and all at once I heard a falat 
musical tinkling, as if troops of fairies 
were coming to greet us as they used to 
do the enchanted prioces in the olden 
days. I tried to locate the melodious 
sounds. In all directions there was noth- 
{ng but hot, glowing sand. I looked up 
—there was nothing but the beautiful 
tropical sky and tbe tremulous atmos- 
phere. Stfll louder sounded the music : 
it was all around us; It filled theair. I 
gaz3d toward the ocean, and there, ap 
parently a short distance away, was a 
beautiful lake, with its waves dashing 
upon moss-covered stones. It was not 
there when we first arrived at the place, 
and I became half convince? th«t {t was 
the work of enchantment. Ka Pule had 
fallen asleep, and, gaz'ng at the lake and 
listening to the music in the air, I rested 
my head against the rouch bark of a trae. 
As I did so I heard the distant gurgle of 
a brook. I could plainly hear the water 
splashing over the glistening stones and 
dying away in quiet eddies. I was more 
«nd more bewlldered, and at length awoke 
Ka Pule. I told him what I had hear, 
and directed his attention tothe lake. He 
explained that the seemiag lake was a 
wailiula, or mirage; that the sound of 
gureling waters came from an under- 
ground stream, and that the musics was 
caused by the stirring of the filnty sands 
by the wind. Anyway, the whole expe- 
rience was beautiful. and I have often 
said th t I once made a visit to fairy-land 
—[Stockton Mat). 








THE DECEITFULNESS OF ALCOHOL. 


Millloas of people, when they feel a little 
out of sorts, take soroe alcoholic drink or 
other, either as a beverage or as medicine. 
Almost at once they think they feel better. 
As soon as the stimulus loses its power they 
feel badly again; and so they again resort 
to the alcoholic dose becatise, as they thought 
it made them better when they first took it, 
it may make them better again. Doctors 
deceiv» themselves and their patients by 
prescribing alcoholic doses. The patients 
generally like it, too, and so the doctors 
eontinue on prescribing for them what they 
like. Few are cured, and many are made 
tipplers, to their permanent disadvantage. 

Alcohol is at best nothing bat a stimnu- 
lant. That is not what chronic nervous suf 
ferers want. They want permanent strength 
to throw ff and resist disease. They want 
a real vitaliz-r ; and such a4 vitalizer is found 
in Compound Oxygen. The merits of this 
vitalizer have for many years been abun- 
Gants penned, There is no secret about it. 
The history of the army of the relieved is 
fully on record, so that all may read'it. It 
is well worth reading, either by sick people 
or well. a: obtain it, write to Drs. STARKEY 
& Paen, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. It will be sent to any address free of 





charge, 


lactated Foor | 7: 


The Mother's Favorite, 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


which contains a large number of lettera, many 
of which say the life of their baby was saved by 
the use of LACTATED FOOD. 


Read these letters, and, if you wish, write to 
the mothers and get their opinioa—every one 
will gladly answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust try it | 
LACTATED FOOD 
Is also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, | 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs | 
always retain and relish it. Thousands of Phy- 
sicians recommend it as the best of all prepared 
foods Unequaled in Dysprpsta. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c.,500., $1. 
WELLS, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt 








“Our c — aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.” 


AS YOUR GROCER 





SUN — 
OUR 


TRADE MARI 


Aa § gee cit. i 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS 


Allittle Ficher in pr'se but of unrivalled quality. 


WHILBUR’S 


OCneETA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send 1O stamps 
for trialcon H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadetohia. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 








< Fe ws AND GIRLS 


Ages 8 to 12 yrs, 
SUPPORTS 
% Stockings ard un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ense and free- 
dom, Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one, For sale ey- 
erywhere. Sample 
by mail 75 cts, 
FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
uamenmnennetiatning 














9, MILLION 
worm during 
the past sia 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous sucesss ig 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline ovey 
all other ma’ 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid 1 chide imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel eover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, - 
New York City. 


THINK. FOR YOURSELF: 
~A SENSIBLE | E WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and & Beauty 


ESTRABLE THINGS, 


GOOD SENSE 


RDED CORSET M STS. 
hon mere made of BEST 
‘ERLALS throughout. 
THovanne NOW IN USE. 
| sure your t is 
stamped **t:00d Sense.” 
FIT ALLA Sp intents 


—e ai 





3 FERRIS BRC a 


Broadway, NEW YORK. 





KIDDER’S -; 
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- Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely yore | 
Cocoa, from which the excess of | 
Oil has been removed. It has three | 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN TO rl ADIE ES. 
Greatest Inducements ever of. 


Lage Now’s your time to get 
» orders for our celebrated 
Tene and Coffees, and secure 

a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 

Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

sand Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 

or Webster's Dictionary. For full wae ulars address 

THE GRE: ATS AMERICA 
P. O. Box 289 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 





GomPaNny 





CURES WHE 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes g: 
in time. Sold by druggists. 








—FOR— 


Ancigestion and Dyspepsia 


A POTENT REMEPY FOR 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and 
Gastro Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, and in 
convalescence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 physicians hare sent to us the most flatter- 


ing opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for all diseases 
arising from improper digestion 

For 20 years we have manufactured the Digestive Fer- 
ments expressiv for PHYSICIANS’ use, and for the past 


year DIGESTYLIN has been by them’ extensi vely pre- 
scribed, and to-day it stands without a rival as a diges- 
aa agent. It is not a secret remedy, but a scientific 
| ae aye yg the formula of which is plainly rinted on 
bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
manufacture. It is very agreeable to the taste and ac- 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. For the relia- 
bility of our statements we would respectfully refer to 
all Wholesale and Retai! Druggists and PHYSICIANS 
generally, Price $1.00, Sold by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & ©0., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


John st., snndinitisiy 


by Peck’s Pat, Improven 
GURE® for DE ag sHtongp Ear Darema, 
hispers heard distinctly 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book a Pr ots, FREE. Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Name this paper 





SALAR 
WOMAN WANTED sasicess 
for our business in her 


logon Responsible house. References exchanged. 
AY’s M “Y 








"G HOUSE, Franklin Sq., N. ¥ 
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A Phenomenal Enterprise. 


(Articis No. II.) 

A little time since an article with this caption 
appeared in these columns, accompanied by a 
hint that there might be a sequel. 

There we attempted to make the impression 
that in the Compound Oxygen we possess the 
safest, the most pleasant, and the most potent 
curative agent that has ever been known. We 
endeavored to substantiate this by giving evi- 
dence of various results of our labors in this field. 

We gave in evidence that although it cost 
each one of them fifteen dollars to make the 
trial, we have been patronized by more than 
50,000 people, who are ready to declare now 
that the Compound Oxygen has been a boon 
to them; that our success has stirred up asmall 
army of imitators in different partsof the country; 
that physicians have considered our success of 
sufficient importance to make a united effort in 
their corporate capacity, to crush out the Com- 
pound Oxygen. 

There are other evidences of the sterling 
character of our Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
showing that we deserve success in the enter- | 
prise. Four or five yearsago, as has been stated | 
above, a number of interested persons—not 
interested in the public weal so much as in, 
the plethora of their own pockets—procured 
samples, (so they say), of Compound Oxygen 
and got them analyzed by about a half dozen 
professors of chemistry in as many different col- 
leges and universities. These professors stated | 
over their own names, that the samples analyzed 
did not contain one ingredient possessing an 
iota of curative power. These statements, hcavy 
with the weight of such ponderous and multi- 
tudinous credentials, were published broadcast. 

What institution that deals directly with the 
public welfare could withstand assaults like 
those, unless it were founded and made up of 
the most sterling elements ? 

What were our means of defense? 

First—They gave no evidence that any of 
the analysts had manipulated a specimen of our 
Compound Oxygen. 

Second.—We brought forward the statement 
published in every edition of our Brochure, 
that:—‘“It is a preparation of which chemists 
know nothing, and it differs essentially from all 
other substances used in medical inhalations.” 

Third.—We put in asa rebuttal, (in the event 
of their having analyzed a specimen of our Home 
Treatment), the almost sworn testimony of| 
Judges, Congressmen, Clergymen, Authors and 
others; whose intelligence and integrity are 
doubted by no one, in all of which cases the 
results of the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
had astonished them and their friends. 

Do you wish to know the effect of these 
catapultic assaults? At first there was a mani- 
fest falling off in our business, but in the years 
immediately following, the increase was greater 
than it had been before. 

This matter of chemical analysis merits a 
moment’s consideration; mainly because there 
are still some interested specialists who 
continue to publish their belief, based upon 
said analyses, that there is not a particle of 
curative power in the Compound Oxygen. 
None of the analysts (and it is slightly amusing 
that no two results of these analyses are at all 
alike,) pretend that there is anything the least 
harmful in the Compound Oxygen, but simply 
that it is inert! Why then will not those who 
are interested in publishing these assaults have 
the decency to explain how it is that we have 
accomplished in so many thousand cases, many 
times over what themselves have been able to do? 
Surely, ifour treatment be inert, that of others 
must be doing an immensity of harm! 

In the above we have endeavored to give our 
readers a pen-picture of our business. We wish 
to show our opinion of the attitude which we 
occupy to those whom we are able and willing 
to help. If we have made ourselves appear 
conceited, the fault is in the multitude of confirm- 
atory facts which lie at our hand. 

There is one feature in our enterprise to which 








we attach a good deal of importance, and which 








we here express, at the risk of appearing to 
give further evidence of our conceit. Weclaim 
to be competent, educated, skillful and practical 
physicians. We devote our acquirements in this 
line to watching over and caring for the welfare 


of our patients, so long as they remain under | 


treatment. In this work, which has long since 
increased beyond the ability of two men to meet, 
we have the assistance of four other active 
medical graduates. 

With all these advantages, and we earnestly 
believe them to be superior to those possessed 
by any other similar institution in the world, 
we are not ashamed to acknowledge ourselves 
as candidates for the confidence and patronage 
of those who are earnestly seeking for lost health. 

“But, do youcureeverybody?” Happily,no/ 
The age of miracles is past. We refuse to treat 
many who apply to us, because disease has 
made them completely its own. There are many 
others whose condition is such that only a trial 
can determine upon which side of the fatal line 
any given case may be. It is a painful and 
damaging experience to secure a trial of a 
remedial agent, by holding out hopes that will 
be falsified. But knowing what has been 
accomplished in many seemingly desperate 
cases, we prefer, at times, to risk our reputation 
as prognosticators, and the censure ofthe friends, 
to losing one chance for the life of the sufferer. 

There are other circumstances over which we 
have no control, which cause failures. The 
statement of cases in writing, by the patients, or 
their friends, is liable to decided imperfections. 
Again, human nature presents very diverse 
phases. It is no less eccentric when it manifests 
itself through a body tortured and warped by 
disease. Is it not easy to see the difficulty of 
securing the conditions necessary to a successful 
issue of the Treatment in any given case, espe- 
cially with patients whom we never see? 

We have now said our modest “say” about 
Compound Oxygen. Some writer, in the near 
future, will make this appear like puny trivialities 
in the light of developments which are now tran- 
spiring in the line of this phenomenal enterprise. 

No one who keeps up with the current litera- 
ture can fail to be struck with the evidences 
of mental activity in these developments. A 
healing agent which cures almost all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, by restoring the whole 
nervous system, centres, trunks and branches, 
from foundation to keystone, and through 
these channels the whole body to a state of 
eminent integrity, is indeed a marvel. Such a 
healing agent can but modify, if it do not revo- 
lutionize the healing art in every department. 

Now we have said the least that can be 
truthfully said of the Compound Oxygen. “ His 
will be a good word who will say the lawful best.” 

In the above it may be thought that we have 
made many statements without verification. 
We are ready to be put to the test of proving 
them all. But the proof of them is of less inter- 
est to those in search of lost health than the 
proof that others, like themselves, have been 
successful. Of course for want of space we can 
give you very few, but they are taken from hun- 
dreds of others equally worthy of publication. 


™ 


A PRESIDING JUDGE'S EXPERIENCE. 


“ REVITALIZED.”’ 
(Name will be given if asked for.) 





June 8, 1886, 

“I am not only pleased, I am delighted with the Treatment. The 
third day after beginning to use it, to my utter surprise and inexpressi- 
ble joy, that terrible ‘‘ simking /eeling’’ tm the pit of the stomach, anda 
week later that twin curse, the dull pain above the eyes, both of which 
constituted the burden of my complaint when I consulted you, have dis- 
appeared and I have not been troubled with either since, It is 
wonderful! 

** | experienced no particular sensation in using the Treatment, made 
some blunders, was somewhat irregular, and since I began have been 
severely taxed both mentally and physically; notable in the trial of a 
$200,000 will case, which lasted eight days, and yet with it all I feel like 
a new man. Nor have I changed my habits in the least. I have 
smoked the usual number of cigars and@ punished the usual amount of 
tobacco, besides indulging in coffee in the morning and tea in the even- 
ing, and eating what I liked. I repeat it,it is wonderful! The benefits 
I oho received will be worth many hundred times their cost. I feel 
“ revitalized,” indeed I can hardly realize, the change has been so sud- 
den, that I who am now writing in this cheerful strain, am the same 
miserable creature who called upon you less than a month ago.”” 

July 19, 1886: ‘‘ It is mow two months since I began the use of your 
Home Treatment; I still have on hand a small quantity of the Ca 
aqua, and the blue bottle is about one-eighth full, which shows probably 
that I have not strictly followed directions ; and yet without the least 
change in habits or diet I find myself a new man.” 

A recent writer in the ‘‘ Independent”’ says: “ There is a 
tendency with the weak-minded to magnify their own diseases 
to this class, but fear of being so labeled will not 


cures.”” I may bel 
deter me from giving is unsolicited testimonial, I am si grate- 
ful for what you have done for me, and take this method of testifying my 











gratitude. 
“When two months ago I called at your office, an entire stranger, I 





was suffering from twe causes, a dull, heavy feeling over ana about the 
eyes, and a sinking sensation im the pit of the stomach. I had suffered 
from these causes, it is safe to say, for twenty years, and they were the 
twin curses of my exi It is impossible to convey to any one who 
has never been thus afflicted the slightest conception ot art loathed. 
I do not refer to the physical pain, for that was very slight, but to the 
mental agony. You did not tell me that I was the victim of dyspepsia, 
but I suspect Iwas. Atleast, what Henry Ward Beecher says of dys- 
pepticsés equally applicable to a person suffering as 1 did; to wit, that it 
is utterly impossible for such a person to be a true Christian, 

“It may be that my suffering was purely imaginary, if there can be 
such a thing as distinguished from the real article, but if it was then my 
mind was diseased, and all the more credit to you for restoring it to its 
normal condition, 

‘* As before reported, the trouble ‘about the eyes in my case disap- 
peared the third day, i think, after I began the use of your Treatment, 
and the stomach trouble not over four days later. You gave me no as- 
surance of such speedy results, and I was as much surprised as delighted 
when they came, Indeed it was with considerable difficulty that I 
brought myself to a full realization ofthe facts. I have only to add that 
since the first disappearance of my troubles they have not reappeared 
What theeffect of a discontinuance of the Treatment may be, remains 
to be seen, but I have the utmost faith in your printed statements that 
the results of the use of Compound Oxygen are permanent.”’ 

August 25, 1886; ‘‘ It is now more than a month since I stopped the 
Home Treatment, and I am happy to say that I have had no return of 
my oldtroubles. It is wonderful—I had almost said miraculous. Scien- 
tific chemists and professors of colleges may talk as they please about 
Compound Oxygen being a ‘perfectly inert substance,’ but they will 
never convince me, 





HAY FEVER. 


“ Warrenton, N. C., October a1, 1885. 
‘*Some time in A tI ordered a treatment of Oxygen for my aunt. 
She had suffered with hay fever regularly every year for fifteen years. 
When I ordered the Compound Oxygen her annual attack of hay fever 
had already commenced, and as you did not promise relief after the 
commencement of the attack, we were not very hopeful. But to our 
astonishment and joy the Oxygen relieved her at once, and only on one 
evening after she commenced the treatment, and then only for a few 
hours did she have any considerable trouble with her hay fever. Though 
she really had hay fever, it was so slight after she commenced using t 
Oxygen that she was scarcely conscious of it. I do not know what 
Compound Oxygen will do for hay fever in general, but this case of fif- 
teen years’ standing was mastered by it. You are at liberty to use this 
in any way you may see proper, for the good ofhay fever victims, I be- 
lieve it will cure hay fever. It did inthis case, at any rate.”’” 


Warrenton, N. C., July 28, 1886. 

“« My letter to you stating what Compound Oxygen did for my aunt in 
curing her of Aay fever last summer, has led a number of hay fever suf 
ferers to write to me in regard to the matter. In every instance I have 
replied restating the facts, and assuring them that while 1 knew of no 
other cases, I have such confidence in the Treatment I would have any 
of my family who might have hay fever to use it without delay. 

“* Thad a letter last week from a gentleman in lowa whose wife has had 
hay sever for fifteen years, inquiring about the Compound Oxygen. He 
says the physicians there say that Compound Oxygen is dangerous. | 
wrote him that 1 had known several who had used it, not one of whom 
had been injured, but, on the contrary in every case it had proved help- 
ful. Among all the hundreds who have used it, do you know of one who 
has been injured by it? My own opinion is that the most delicate may 
use it without the most remote possibility of the slightest harm. 

“*Ruv. T. J. Tayo.” 


“ Pirrston, Mz. October 18, 1886. 
**T have been waiting to give you my Aay fever report. I am happy 
to inform you that the Compound Oxygen Treatment ummomneel he 
disease this, the second season. It has been worth more to me than | 
can express. I want every one afflicted with the same to avail them- 
salves of the Compound Oxygen, and am willing you should use my 
name if you ¢todose. For more than thirty years, every autumn 
Ihave suffered from this terrible disease. The only relief I ever re- 

ceived was af thegscaside, even there I had the symptoms, 
“Mrs. L, C. Nicxgns.” 


4N EDITOR'S OPINION.’ 


“ Durutn, Minw., Nov. 9, 1886. 


“ Dear S2ns :—As you are aware that I have thoroughly tested the 
merits of Compesee Oxygen, you ask me what my experience with it has 
been. In reply I would aay that my personal experience with it has 
been most satisfactory, and that its use by other members of my family 
has been in the highest de gee ee | Indeed, in such high esteem 
do we hold it, that we would mot to keep house without having 
it constantly on hand. 

‘*Sofar as my personal experience is concerned, I have used it, not 
as an invalid but as an unusually healthy man, but one who has had 
more business devolving on him than any one man should attempt to 
transact, and I wish to recommend Compound oe most strongly to 
all over-worked business or professional men, who do not class or con- 
sider themselves as invalids, To the man who is over-worked, tired out 
mentally, and worried with business cares, and who has a tired and 
achy feeling at the base of the brain. It is a boon whose value is 

yond all computation. I attribute the splendid health that I have pre- 
served during the past few years of great mental labor, to the fact that 
whenever wearied and worn out, I have restored nature’s tired powers 
by the use of Compound Oxygen. That this is nature’s own remedy, 
supplying to the system the oxygen, the life giving principle which is 
needed to replace that used up by mental labors and cares, or by disease, 
admits of no doubt. t it is a magnificent remedy for all classes of 
invalids, there cam be no question, but I consider it at least equal in 
value to those who have not been invalids. but who are traveling in that 
way. I would remind all such that ‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,’ and that they can best smo their health by the use, 
whenever over-worked, of Compound xygen. You are at liberty to 
use the above as you see ft. Res y yours, 

“ RC. Mircea.” 


4B EDITOR'S WIFE’S OPINION, 


“ McConnetisvitre, O., Jan. 1, 1887. 
“A$ @ new year begins to-day, my mind naturally wanders back to the 
events of the old year, and especially to the wonderful change wrought 
im my condition by the use of your pound Oxygen. Two and a half 
years ago I wasso weak I could not sit up but for a few minutes, and so 
nervous that sleep and rest were impossible with me—caused by years of 
sickness aud suffering. In this condition, after trying every other 





remedy, I the use of Compound Oxygen. At first the improve- 
ment seemed slow, but it always relieved me when suffering from 
Neuralgi St A, whic’ d wonderful to me, as it acted 
as no eemedy did, leaving me feeling comfortable. At the end of 


one year my improvement was so great as to be a surprise to us all. My 
£ imp , however, has been |during the t year. Ican 
work, visit, go to church, read and doas well persons & alae which I 
had not done for eight years previous to the use of your Treatment. To 
say I am grateful, is but mil fn peony what I feel. I am happy, 
satisfied and feel well, though I have not used the Compound Oxygen 
only at intervals since last waa but I purpose neeing constantly on 
hand your ey wey We have saved in actual cash (just in my case 
alone) not less forty dollars per month, and the blessin of Weles 
able to stay at home instead of at a sanitarium, where I had often been 
six to nine months out of twelve, only returning home to drop into old 
conditions, Not myself only, but of our family have been greatly 
benefited by its use, With the largest gratitude, 

“1 remain truly yours, Mrs. F. A. Davis.” 





By sending to Drs. STarKEY & PALEN, 1529 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., you will get, free of 
cost, a brochure ~ 200 pages which will furnish 
you entertaining and profitable reading. If you 
mention any particular ailment you will be 
likely to also get a monograph upon that 
affection. 

We have published hundreds of other testi- 
monials, copies of which can be had for the 





